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HUNGER AND THIRST. 


Huncer is one of the beneficent 
and terrible instincts. It is, indeed, 
the very fire of life, underlying all 
impulses to labour, and moving man 
to noble activities by its imperious 
demands. Look where we may, we 
see it as the motive power which sets 
the vast array of human machinery 
inaction. It is Hanger which brings 
these stalwart navvies together in 
orderly gangs to cut paths through 
mountains, to throw bridges across 
rivers, to intersect the land with the 
great iron-ways which bring city into 
daily communication with city. Hun- 
ger is the overseer of those men erect- 
ing palaces, prison-houses, barracks, 
and villas. Hunger sits at the logm, 
which with stealthy power is weaving 
the wondrous fabrics of cotton and 
sik. Hunger labours at the furnace 
and the plough, coercing the native 
indolence of man into strenuous and 
incessant activity. Let food be abun- 
dant and easy of access, and civilisa- 
tion becomes impossible; for our 
higher efforts are dependent on our 
lower impulses in an indissoluble 
manner. Nothing but the necessities 
of food will force man to labour, 
which he hates, and will always avoid 
when possible. And although this 
seems obvious only when applied to 
the labouring classes, it is equally 
though less obviously true when 
applied to all other classes, for the 
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money we all labour to gain is nothing 
but food, and the surplus of food, 
which will buy other men’s labour. 

If in this sense Hunger is seen to 
be a beneficent instinct, in another . 
sense it is terrible, for when its pro- 
gress is unchecked it becomes a de- 
vouring flame, destroying all that is 
noble in man, subjugating his hu- 
manity, and making the brute domi- 
nant io him, till finally life itself is . 
extinguished. Beside the picture of 
the activities it inspires, we might 
also place a picture of the ferocities 
it evokes. Many an appalling story 
might be cited, from that of Ugolino 
in the famine-tower, to those of 
wretched shipwrecked men and wo- 
men who have been impelled by the 
madness of starvation to murder 
their companions that they might 
feed upon their flesh. 

What is this Hunger—what its 
causes and effects? In one sense we 
may all be said to know what Hunger 
is; in another sense no man can en-. 
lighten us; we have all felt it, but 
Science as yet has been unable to 
faroish any sufficient explanation. 
Between the gentle and agreeable 
stimulus known as Appetite, and the 
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ties, such as shipwreck and the like, 
know anything of the later stages. 
We all know what it is to be hungry, 
even very hungry; but the terrible 
approaches of protracted hunger are 
exceptional experiences. From ma- 
terials furnished by sad experiences, 
both familiar and exceptional, I will 
endeavour to state the capital pheno- 
mena and their causes. 

In every living organism there is 
an jpcessant and reciprocal activity 
of waste and repair. The living fabric 
in the very actions which constitute 
its life, is momently yielding up its 
particles to destruction, like the coal 
which is burned in the furnace; so 
much coal to so much heat, so much 
waste of tissue to so much vital ac- 
tivity. You cannot wink your eye, 
move your finger, or think a thought, 
but some minute particle of your sub- 
stance must be sacrificed in doing so. 
Unless the coal which is burning be 
from time to time replaced, the fire 
soon smoulders, and finally goes out ; 
unless the substance of your body 
which is wasting be from time to 
time furnished with fresh food, life 
flickers, and at length becomes ex- 
tinct. Hunger is the instinct which 
teaches us to replenish the empty 
furnace. But although the want of 
food, necessary to repair the waste of 
life, is the primary cause of Hunger, 
it does not, as is often erroneously 
stated, in itself constitute Hunger. 
The absence of necessary food causes 
the sensation, but it is not itself the 
sensation. Food may be absent with- 
out any sensation, such as we express 
by the word Hunger, being felt; as 
in the case of insane people, who fre- 
quently subject themselves to pro- 
longed abstinence from food, without 
any hungry cravings ; and, in a lesser 
degree, it is familiar to us all how 
any violent emotion of grief or joy 
will completely destroy, not only the 
sense of Hunger, but our possibility 
of even swallowing the food which 
an hour before was cravingly desired. 
Farther, it is known that the. feeling 
of Hunger may be allayed by opium, 
tobacco, or even by inorganic sub- 
stances introduced into the stomach, 
although none of these can supply the 
deficiency of food. Want of food is 
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therefore the primary, but not the 
proximate, cause of Hunger. I am 
using the word Hunger in its popular 
sense here, as indicating that specific 
sensation which impels us to eat; 
when the subject has been more fally 
unfolded, the reader will see how far 
this popular sense of the word is ap- 
plicable to all the phenomena. 

We can now understand why Hun- 
ger should recur periodically, and 
with a frequency in proportion to the 
demands of nutrition. Yop animals 
demand food more frequently than’ 
the adult ; birds and mammalia more 
frequently than reptiles and fishes, 
A lethargic boa-constrictor will only 
feed about once a-month, a lively rab- 
bit twenty times a-day. Tempera- 
ture has also its influence on the fre- 
quency of the recurrence : cold excites 
the appetite of warm-blooded ani- . 
mals, but diminishes that of the cold- 
blooded, the majority of which cease 
to take any food at the temperature 
of freezing. Those warm-blooded 
animals which present the curious 
phenomenon of “ winter sleep,” re 
semble the cold-blooded animals in 
this respect ; during hybernatior they 
need no food, because almost all the 
vital actions are suspended. It is 
found that, at this temperature of 
freezing, even digestion is suspended. 
Hunter fed lizards at the commence- 
ment of winter, and from time to time 
opened them, without perceiving any 
indications of digestion havin gone 
on; and when spring ries | ose 
lizards which were still living, vomit- 
ed the food which they had retained 
upiigested in their stomachs during 
the whole winter.* 

Besides the usual conditions of 
recurring appetite, there are some 
unusual conditions, depending on 
peculiarities in the individual, or on 
certain states of the organism. Thus 
during convalescence after some mala- 
dies, especially fevers, the appetite is 
almost incessant ; and Admiral Byron 
relates that, after suffering from ® 
month’s starvation during a ship- 
wreck, he and his companions, when 
on shore, were pot content with 
gorging themselves while at table, 
but filled their pockets that they 
might eat during the intervals of 





* Hunter: Observations on Certain Parts of the Animal Economy. 
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meals. In certain diseases there is a 
craving for food which no supplies 
allay ; but of this we need not speak 


here. 

The animal body is often compared 
with a steam-engine, of which the 
food is the Juel in the furnace, far- 
nishing the motor power. As an 
illustration, this may be acceptable 
enough, but, like many other illustra- 
tions, it is often accepted as if it 
were a real analogy, a true expres- 
sion of the facts. As an analogy, 
its failure is conspicuous. No engine 
burns its own substance as fuel: its 
motor power is all derived from the 
coke which is burning in the furnace, 


_and is in direct constant proportion 


tp the amount of coke consumed ; 
when the coke is exhausted, the 
engine stops. But every organism 
consumes its own body: it does 
not burn food, but tissue. The 


‘fervid wheels of life were made out 


of food, and in their action motor 
power is evolved. The difference be- 
tween the organism and the me- 
chanism is this: the production of 
heat in the organism is not the cause 
of its activity, but the result of it; 
whereas in the mechanism the activity 
originates in and is sustained by the 
heat. Remove the coals which gener- 
ate the steam, and you immediately 
arrest the action of the mechanism ; 
but long after all the food has dis- 
appeared, and become transformed 
into the solids and liquids of the 
living fabric, the organism continues 
to manifest all the powers which it 
manifested before. There is of course 
a limit to this continuance, inasmuch 
as vital activity is dependent on the 
destruction of tissue. The man who 
takes no food lives like a spendthrift 
on his capital, and cannot survive his 
capital. He is observed to get thin, 
le, and feeble, because he is spend- 
ing without replenishing his coffers ; 
he is gradually zmpoverishing himself, 
because Life is waste; for Life moves 
along the stepping-stones of change, 
and change is death. 
_ If we examine the blood of a starv- 
Ing man, we shall find its elementary 
composition to be precisely similar to 
that of the same man in his healthy 
state, but the proportions of that 





composition will be greatly altered ; 
the globules—which may be denomi- 
nated the nutritive solids of the 
blood—are much diminished in quan- 
tity, the inorganic constituents, which 
are the products of destroyed tissues, 
much increased. In fact, these inor- 
nic products, like the pawn-tickets 
ound in the spendthrift’s desk, are 
significant of the extravagance and the 
poverty which point to ruin. 
We cannot say how long such a 
= life may continue, because 
ime has no definite relation to the 
phenomena of starvation; these de- 
pend on certain specific changes goin 
on in the body, which may occur wit 
indefinite rapidity. Within the same 
period of time the whole cycle of 
change necessary for destruction may 
have completed itself, or only a few 
of the stages in this cycle may have 
been gone through ; a man under cer- 
tain conditions will not survive six 
days’ fasting, and under other con- 
ditions he will survive six weeks. 
But if we cannot with any precision 
say how long starvation will be in ef- 
fecting its fatal end, we can say how 
much waste is fatal. From the cele- 
brated experiments of Chossat on 
Inanition,* it appears that death 
arrives whenever the waste reaches 
an average proportion of 0.4. That 
is to say, supposing an apimal to 
weigh 100 Ib., it will succumb when 
its weight is reduced to 60 1b. Death 
may of course ensue before that 
int is reached, but not be od 
onged after it. The average loss 
which can be sustained is 40 per cent ; 
sometimes the loss is greater, es 
cially if the animal be very fat ; thus 
in the Transactions of the Linnean 
Society, a case is reported of a fat pis 
which was buried under thirty feet 
of chalk for one hundred and sixty 
days; his weight fell in that period 
no less than 75 per cent. Curiously 
enough, as an illustration of what 
was just said respecting Time not 
being an index, fishes and reptiles were 
found by Chossat to perish at precisely 
the same limit of weight as warn~ 
blooded animals, but they required a 
period three-and-twenty times a3 long 
to do it in: thus if the experiment be 
performed of starving a bird and a 





* Cuossat: Recherches Expérimentales sur 0Inanition. 1843. 
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frog during the warm weather, al- 
though both will peri-h when their 
loss of weight reaches 40 per cent, 
the one will not survive a week, the 
other will survive three-and-twenty 
weeks. » 

Having clearly fixed these prin- 
ciples, we may proceed to consider 
the many: remarkable cases of pro- 
longed fasting which appeal to the 
credulity of the public, and which 
find » place even in very grave trea- 
ti-es, as well as in the less critical 
columns of newspapers. Are we to 
believe these marvels, or reject them? 
aud on what grounds are we justified 
in rejecting them? Such questions 
the reader will frequently be called 
upon to answer; and as a contribu- 
tien towards the formation of a defi- 
nite and philosophical judgment, I 
will state some of the most striking 
cases on record, and the physiological 
principles implied in them. 

The human body is in many re- 
spects so different from that of 
avimals, especially in its complexity, 
that we can draw no very accurate 
conclusion from their powegs of en- 
during abstinence ; but after all, the 
differences will only be differences of 
degree, and the same pbysiological 
laws must regulate both, so that we 
muy be certain of the effect of absti- 
nence On man not being essentially 
dissimilar to that on all oiber warm- 
blooded animals. Let us_ therefore 
first see how the case stands with 
animals. The experiments of Pom- 
mer establish that carnivorous ani- 
mals resist starvation longer than 
the herbivorous ; birds of prey longer 
than birds feeding on seeds and fruits. 
I thiok we might a priori have de- 
duced this conclusion from the known 
differences in the intervals of recur- 
ring Hunger, and in the different 
quantities of food eaten by the two 
classes. The carnivorous animal eats 
voraciously when food is within reach, 
but haviog satisfied his appetite, he 
remains several hours before again 
freliog hungry; and in a state of 
nature the intervals between his 
meals are necessarily variable, and 
often much prolonged, + because his 


food is neither abundant nor easy of p 


access, The herbivorous animal, on 


the other hand, has his food con- & 
stantly within reach, and is almost 
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always eating, because an enormous 
amount of vegetable food is needed 
to furnish him with sustenance. The 
lion, or the cat, becomes inured to 
long abstinence; the rabbit or the 
cow scarcely knows the feeling. It 
is clear, therefore, that the one will 
better endure long fasting than the 
other. Chossat’s experiments on 
eight-and-forty birds and animals 
show that the average duration of life 
exceeded nine days and a half—the 
maximum being twenty days and a 
half, the minimum a little more than 
two days. The young always die 
first, the adult before the aged: this 
is true of men as of animals. Some 
of the simpler animals exhibit poe 
able powers of endurance. Liatreifle 
pinned a spider to a cork, and after 
four months found it still alive. 
Baker kept a stag-beetle three years 
in a box withcut food, and at the end 
of that period it flew away. Muller 
relates that a scorpion not only sur- 
vived the voyage from Africa to 
Holland, but continued without food 
for nine months afterwards, Ronde 
let kept a fish three years without 
food, and Ruadolphi a Proteus angui- 
neus five years! Snakes, we know, 
live for many months without eating ; 
and Redi found that a seal lived, out 
of water and without food, four weeks. 
In these cases, except the fish kept 
by Rondelet, the animals were quies- 
cent, and did not waste their sub- 
stance by the ordinary activities ; 
and with regard to the fish, some 
doubts may be entertained whether 
it did not find worms and larve in the 
water. 

Passing from animals to man, we 
find that death arrives on the fifth or 
sixth day of total abstinence from 
food and drink. But this is a general 
statement to which various exceptions 
may be named. Much depends on 
the peculiar constitution of the indi- 
vidual, his age, health, and other 
conditions. Some die on the second 
and third days ; others survive till 
the tenth, eleventh, and even 8iX- 
teenth days. Again, considerable 
differences will result from the differ- 
ent situations in which the men are 
laced—such as those of quiescence 
or activity, of temperature, moisture, 


C. : 
The examples of protracted fasting 
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recorded are, as usual, deficient for 
the most part in that rigorous authen- 
ticity which is demanded by science ; 
many of them are obviously fabu- 
jous exaggerations. M. Bérard has 
borrowed the following from Haller, 
adding some cases which came under 
his own knowledge. I give them as 
specimens, not as data. 

“ A young girl, ashamed to confess her 
poverty, went without food for seventy- 
eight days, during which she only sucked 
lemons. 

“ Another woman of the same place 
remained four months without food, and 
another fasted a whole year. 

“Haller reports two other cases of 


* fasting for three and four years. 


“ Mackenzie reports in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions the story of a young 
girl who had lockjaw for eighteen years, 
and had taken no food during four years. 

“A Scotchwoman is reported in the 
Philosophical Transactions, vol. 1xvii., to 
have lived eight years without taking 
anything except a little water on one or 
two occasions. 

“A case of fasting for ten years is 
eclebrated in many works. Fabrice de 
Hilden, who took precautions against 
deception, says that Eva Flegen neither 
ate nor drank during six years. 

“But all these stories are surpassed 
by that of a woman who remained fifty 
years without food; it is added, how- 
ever, that she sometimes took skimmed 
milk.” 

“ Admitting,” says M. Bérard, “ that 
there has been deception in some of these 
cases, and that the love of the marvellous 
has presided over the narration of others, 
we cannot refuse to believe that some are 
authentic. Every year such cases are re- 
gistered. In 1836, M. Lavigne invited me 
to visit a woman of fifty-two, who, after 
having reduced herself to a glass of milk 
daily during eighteen months, had taken 
nothing in the shape of food or drink dur- 
ing the last five months, In 1839, M. 
Parizot communicated to me the fact of 
a girl at Marcilly who had taken no solid 
nutriment for six years, and for the last 
five years no liquid or solid. In 1838, 
M. Plongeau wrote to me to say that he 
had seen a woman at Ayrens, aged eight- 
and-forty, who during the last eight 
years had received no nourishment what- 
ever.” * 

It is rather startling to find so 
learned a physiologist as M. Bérard 
recording such cases, and trying to 





explain them. The possibility o 
deception and exaggeration is 80 
great, that we are tempted to reject 
almost every one of these cases rather 
than reject all physiological teaching. 

The following is one of the most 
extraordinary of the cases which 
are repeated by modern writers with 
confidence. Janet M‘Leod, after epi- 
lepsy and fever, remained five years in 
bed, seldom speaking, and receiving 
food only by constraint. At length 
she obstinately refused all susten- 
ance, her jaws became locked, and in 
attempting to force them open two 
of her teeth were broken. A small 
quantity of liquid was introduced by 
the aperture, none of which she 
swallowed, and dough made of oat- 
meal was likewise rejected. She 
slept much, and her head was bent 
down on her breast. In this deplor- 
able state she continued four years, 
without her relatives being aware of 
her receiving any aliment except a 
little water; but after a longer in- 
terval she revived, and subsisted on 
crumbs of bread with milk, or water 
sucked from her hand. 

Attention is called to the two facts 
of Janet’s seldom speaking and sleep- 
ing much, because, supposing the case 
to be true, they materially affect the 
question. In a state of such quies- 
cence as is here implied, the waste of 
the body would be reduced to a mini- 
mum, consequently the need of food 
would be minimised. Nevertheless, 
in the present state of Physiology, I 
think we are justified in asserting 
that some deception or exaggeration, 
not now ascertainable, is at the 
bottom of this as of all similar 
eases; and until a case free from 
all suspicion shall have been pro- 
duced for the satisfaction of Science. 
we are bound to deny the probability 
of such stories; since that which all 
our knowledge shows to be in itself 
contradictory, and, as far as we can 
judge, not possible, must necessarily 
have the highest improbability, and 
can only be accepted on the most 
rigorous evidence. Either we must 
give up our Physiology altogether, or 
we must reject these stories. 

For observe, on the one hand, seve- 
ralof the reported cases of long fasting 





* BEeRARD: Cours de Physiologie, 1848, vol. i. p. 538. 
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have been subsequently proved to be 
impostures, and this naturally throws 
a suspicion over all similar cases. On 
the other hand, physiological laws, 
established by induction from thou- 
sands of facts tested in every variety 
of method, pronounce these cases to 
be not possible; and we are called 
upon to decide whether it is more 
probable that these inductions should 
be wrong, or that some imposture or 
exaggeration should lie at the bottom 
of the narrated marvels? There can- 
not be a moment’s hesitdtion as to 
which alternative we must accept; 
but the reader will naturally desire 
a clear conception of the physiolo- 
gical contradictions which I have 
asserted to be implied in these mar- 
vellous narratives—the more so as 
many professed physiologists do not 
seem to be aware of them. 

Supposing the waste of the body 
to be reduced to a minimum by the 
perfect quiescence in which the 

atients remained, we must still 

ear in mind that this diminution 
is not total arrest of waste. The 
patient scarcely moves, seldom speaks, 
and sleeps much. Very little destruc- 
tion of tissue will take place, com- 
pared with the amount destroyed by 
the same person in ordinary activity, 
and very little food will be needed to 
repair such waste; but although 
comparatively small, the amount of 
waste will be absolutely large; we 
cannot say how large it will be, we 
can only say that it must be large. 
Let us fix our attention on only two 
sources of this waste, and the proof 
will be evident. The production of 
animal heat is only possible through 
a large amount of chemical change 
going on in the organism; it is 
produced by “direct combustion ” 
(according to the chemical school 
of physiologists), by “the disengage- 
ment of heat in chemical compositions 
and decompositions” (according to 
another school), and according to all 
schools the high temperature of the 
body depends on organic prccesses, 
which necessarily imply waste of 
tissue. The warmth of the bed in 
which the patient lies is not sufficient 
to preserve her temperature at its 
proper height; she must burn her 
own substance to keep up her animal 
heat ; and when we think of the high 
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degee of temperature maintained 
during a period of four years, solely 
by the combustion of the body itself, 
we shall see at once that it is utterly 
impossible any organism, during so 
long a period, could sustain such 
waste without repair. Here, then, 
is the dilemma: either Janet M’Leod 
did maintain the ordinary tempera- 
ture of the body during these four 
years, in which case she must have 
destroyed more tissue to produce 
that heat than she could have had 
originally ; or she did not maintain 
the ordinary temperature, in which 
case she would have died from the 
very want of this animal heat, since 
all organisms perish when their normal 
temperature is considerably lowered. 
Let us now consider the second 
source of waste. Janet breathed 
during these four years; gently, we 
may suppose, and with no deep 
inspirations, yet constantly, day and 
night without interruption. Now, 
what does this breathing depend on? 
It depends on the constant inter- 
change between carbonic acid in the 
blood, and oxygen in the air. Un- 
less there were carbonic acid in the 
blood, no exchange could take place, 
no breathing could beeffected. Every 
moment, therefore, some small portion 
of carbonic acid must be separated 
from the blood, and replaced by oxy- 
gen. Whence came this carbonic 
acid? From destraction of tissue. 
Directly, or indirectly, carbonic acid 
was produced in the act of waste. 
Its presence implies waste, and the 
act of breathing implies a continuous 
supply of such waste. That this is 
no hypothesis, but the simple ex- 
pression of the facts, every physiolo- 
gist knows. It may be rendered 
generally intelligible by referring to 
what is observed with the hyber- 
nating animals. The dormouse be 
gins its winter sleep well clothed 
with fat. It never moves for months ; 
its respiration is slow and feeble, but 
it does breathe, and the waste of 
its fat, which this breathing causes, 
is very noticeable at the close of 
winter. Now, if we suppose Janet 
to have been in a state of “sus 
pended vitality” analogous to that 
of the dormouse, we shall still have 
to admit that her breathing alone 
would gradually waste her substance ; 
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and however slow that waste may 
be supposed, it cannot have been 
such that four years would not have 
exhausted the whole body. Every 
time she moved in bed, every time 
she spoke, every time she raised her 
hand, the rate of waste will be ac- 
celerated. It is found that a slug 
kept without food loses one-eleventh 
of its weight in six weeks. We cannot 
admit that, even in a bed-ridden girl, 
the vital activity would be slower than 
in.a slug; and we know from Ohos- 
sat’s experiments that the loss of four- 
tenths of weight destroys all animals. 
From these general considerations, 
which might be multiplied, I affirm 
that, unless all Physiology is a delu- 
sion, the marvellous stories of four 
years’ fasting, and the like, are im- 
postures; and the affirmation is 
strengthened by all the cases we 
know in which the motive and possi- 
bility of deception are eliminated. 
Thus when men have voluntarily 
starved themselves to death, they 
have never survived three months. 
Granié, who murdered his wife, 
starved himself in the prison of 
Toulouse, and expired on the sixty- 
third day, during which time he 
drank water, and occasionally ate a 
little. The religious enthusiast, 
whom Dr. Willan refers to, lived 
only two months, although he occa- 
sionally sucked an orange. They 
only survived thus long, because in 
abstaining from solid food, they did 
not also abstain from liquid. Life is 
considerably prolonged if liquid be 
taken. Redi found that birds kept 
without water as well as food lived 
only nine days; those to whom he 
gave water lived twenty days.* I 
cannot, however, agree with those 
Noor tpg who, like Burdach and 
erard, attribute this sustaining 
power of water to the organic 
particles suspended in it; because 
such an amount must necessarily be 
quite inadequate to supply the loss 
of an organism whose waste is rapid ; 
and we must remember that an ani- 
mal dies of Thirst even more rapidly 
than of Hunger ; so that when water 
is withheld, the death is hastened by 
the complication of two causes. Now 
Janet M‘Leod, and other persons said 
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to have lived without food or drink, 
were under the pressure of these two 
causes, and sustained that pressure, 
we are told, four years ! 

We are thus forced to reject all 
narratives of absolute fasting pro- 
longed over three months; and hav- 
ing considered the effects of total 
abstinence, we may now inquire into 
the effects of partial abstinence. An 
animal deprived of food perishes 
whenever its loss of weight reaches a 
certain point; and, curiously enough, 
insufficiency of food causes death at 
precisely the same point, 7. ¢. as soon 
as the original weight is reduced to 
six-tenths. Men, therefore, reduced 
to an insufficient allowance, whether 
from famine, shipwreck, or siege, will 
inevitably perish unless the allow- 
ance be increased, just as if they had 
received no food at all, only they will 
be longer before they succumb. An 
important lesson is contained in this_. 
fact, and one which should never be 
forgotten in the management of pri- 
sons, schools, or workhouses. 

Terrible are the aspects of starving 
men; and it is well that we should 
know these aspects, lest we be the 
dupes of impostors, or confound the 
truly wretched with the professional 
mendicant. ‘The first noticeable point 
is the excessive thinness of starving 
men, which is not the leanness of 
lean men, but manifests itself as un- 
mistakable emaciation. The face is 
always lividly pale, the cheeks are 
sunken, the eyes—oh! what an ex- 
pression in the eyes! never to be 
forgotten by those who have once 
seen it: all the vitality of the body 
seems centred there, in feverish 
brightness; the pupil is dilated, and 
the eye is fixed in a wild stare which 
is never veiled by the winking lids. 
All movements of the body are slow 
and difficult: the hand trembles; the 
voice is feeble; intelligence seems 
gone ; the wretched sufferers, when 
asked what they feel, have but one 
answer, “ We are hungry.” 

There is one remarkable fact with 
reference to starvation which may 
here be noted, and that is the resist- 
ance opposed by the nervous sub- 
stance to the effects of emaciation. 
Instead of being the first to suffer 





* Revi: Osservazioni intorno agli animali virenti. 
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from deficient food, as its complexity 
and the lateness of its appearance in 
‘\\the animal series would lead us to 
suppose, the nervous tissue is the 
last affected. From the experiments 
of Chossat we learn that, in 100 
arts, 93 were lost of fat, 52 of the 
iver, 42 of the muscles, 16 of the 
bones, and only 2 of the nerve-sub- 
stance, by the time starvation has 
terminated in death. » The idea of 
our solid bones, principally composed 
of inorganic matter, losing eight times 
as much as our semi-liquid nerves, 
which are so predominantly organic 
in their structure, will seem very pa- 
radoxical; and the paradox is in- 
creased when we learn that, in spite 
of fat being beyond all proportion the 
most destructible tissue in the body, 
Von Bibra finds the fat in the brain 
scarcely affected in starvation, al- 
though the fat in the muscles has 
been greatly wasted.* It is this 
which enables us to explain the 
sleeplessness of men and animals 
suffering from hunger. A starving 
man has been known to remain 
seven days and nights without sleep. 
This nervous excitability, which often 
manifests itself as delirium, probably 
arises from the disengagement of the 
brain from those organic activities 
which in the normal state call so 
largely on its energies; for, as I have 
elsewhere endeavoured to show, the 
energies of the brain are not expend- 
ed only on intelligence and emotion, 
but likewise, and toa great extent, 
on the functions of nutrition and lo- 
comotion. Considering the brain as 
a centre or fountain of influence, we 
may detect three streams in which 
the influence flows—a_ nutritive 
stream, a locomotive stream, and a 
sensitive stream. If the demand 
from the nutritive stream be large, 
the supply to the sensitive avd loco- 
motive streams will be proportion- 
ately reduced. Deep thought or 
anxiety disturbs the digestion and 
circulation; violent and protracted 
exercise amounting to fatigue, incapa- 
citates for thivking; the habitually 
trained athlete is nearly an idiot, the 
over-eater little better. When, there- 
fore, a man is starving, the amount 
of nervous activity usually expended 
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on his nutritive system is disengaged, 
and as his feebleness diminishes hig 
muscular activity, the amount of 
nervous influence usually expended 
on locomotion is reduced, leaving the 
brain with all this surplus activity, 
to prey upon itself: sleeplessness and 
madness naturally result. 

Respecting the agonies endured by 
starving men, we have little accurate 
information. When those who have 
undergone the horrors of starvation 
are preserved, and attempt to recount 
them, they cannot do more than give 
vague indications ; for there is nothing 
more difficult to describe than the 
sensations of the alimentary canal, 
even during the continuance of the 
sensation; and how difficult it is to 
describe them when past, may be 
conceived by any one who attempts 
to do so in his own case. Mort of 
the narratives we have, are recorded 
by men little accustomed to analyse 
their sensations, and we must be con- 
tent to fix our attention on the general 
characteristics of these narratives, 
From these cases two may be s@ 
lected. 

Goldsmith says that the captain of 
a wrecked vessel told him that “he 
was the only person who had not lost 
his senses when they received acci- 
dental relief. He assured me his 
pains at first were so great as to be 
often tempted to eat a part of the 
men who died, and which the rest of 
his erew actually lived upon. He 
said that, during the continuance of 
this paroxysm, he found his pains 
insupportable, and was desirous at 
one time of anticipating that déath 
which he thought inevitable. But 
his pains gradually ceased after the 
sixth day (for they had water in the 
ship, which kept them alive so long), 
and then he was in a state rather of 
languor than desire ; nor did he much 
wish for food except when he saw 
others eating. The latter part of 
the time when his health was almost 
destroyed, a thousand strange images 
rose upon his mind, and every one of 
his senses began to bring him wrong 
information. When he was presented 
with food by the ship's compavy that 
took bim up, he could not help ooking 
at it with loathing instead of desire; 








* CansTattT: Jahresbericht, 1854, p, 119. 
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and it was not till after four days 
that his stomach was brought to its 
natural tone, when the violence of 
his appetite returoed with a sort of 
canine eagerness.””* 

The next case is peculiarly valu- 
able, as being the daily record of a 
man who voluntarily starved himself. 
He was a merchant, whose losses so 
preyed upon his mind that he re- 
solved on suicide; and after roam- 
ing about the country from the 12th 
to the 15th of September 1818, dug 
himself a grave in the wood, and re- 
mained there till the 3d of October, 
when he was found, still living, by 
an innkeeper. Hufeland, who records 

the case, says that, after an absti- 
nence of eighteen days, the man still 
breathed, but expired immediately 
after a little bouillon had been forced 
down his throat. On bis person they 
found « diary, written in pencil, from 
which the following are extracts :— 


“ Sept. 16.—The generous philanthro- 
pist who may find my corpse is re- 
quested to bury it, and to repay himself 
for the trouble by my clothes, my purse, 
my pocket-book, and knife. I have not 
committed suicide, but I die of starva- 
tion because bad men have deprived me 
of my fortune, and I do not choose to be 
a burden on my friends. It is unneces- 
sary to open my body, since I have said 
I die of starvation. 

“ Sept. 17.—What a night 
passed ! It has rained ; I am wet 
[have been so cold. 

“ Sept 18.—The cold and rain forced 
me to get up and walk; my walk was 
very feeble. Thirst made me ligk up 
the water which still rested on the mush- 
rooms. How nasty that water was! 

“ Sept. 19.—The cold, the length of 
the nights, the slightness of my clothing, 
which makes me feel the cold more 
keenly, have given me great suffering. 

“ Sept. 20.—In my stomach there is 
terrible commotion ; hunger, and, above 
all, thirst, become more and more fright- 
ful. For three days there has been no 
rain. Would that I could lick up the 
water from the mushrooms now! 

“* Sept. 21 —Unable to endure the tor- 
tures of thirst, I crawled with great 
labour to an iun, where I bought a bottle 
of beer, which did not quench my thirst. 
In the evening I drank some water from 
the pump, near the inn where I bought 
the beer. 


have 
ough. 





* History of the Earth, vol. ii. p. 126. 
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“* Sept. 23.—Yesterday I could scarcely 
move, much less write, To-day thirst 
made me go to the pump; the water 
was icy cold, and made me sick. I had 
convulsions until ¢vening; nevertheless, 
I returned to the pump. 

“ Sept. 26.—My legs seem dead. For 
three days I have been unable to go to 
the pump. Thirst increases. My weak- 
ness is such that I could scarcely trace 
these lines to-day. 

“ Sept. 29.—I have been unable to 
move. It has rained. My clothes are 
not dry. No one would believe how 
much I suffer. During the rain some 
drops fell into my mouth, which did not 
quench my thirst. Yesterday I saw a 
peasant about ten yards from me. I 
bowed to him. He returned my saluta- 
tion. It is with great regret I die. 
Weakness and convulsions prevent my 
writing more. I feel this is the last 
eo oho? 


This pathetic case illustrates, as 
indeed all other cases do, the truth 
that Thirst is far more terrible than 
Hunger. His resolution was not 
strong enough to resist the desire for 
drink, yet he never seems to have 
faltered in his determination to re 
frain from food. It will be farther 
noticed that he ceases to complain of 
the cold when thirst sets in fiercely, 
because then fever had also super- 
vened. 

The sensation of Hunger is at first 
rather agreeable, but it quickly be- 
comes unpleasant if prolonged. The 
sense of keen appetite is delightfal, 
but that “sinking in the stomach” 
which ensues, soon passes from an 
uneasy sensation into positive pain. 
The pain soon becomes acute; and if 
food be still withheld, we feel as if 
the stomach were being torn by 
pincers. A state of general exhaus- 
tion, feverishness, headache, light- 
headedness, often flaming into mad- 
ness, follows. The whole being seems 
possessed by one desire, before which 
even the energetic instinct of mater- 
nity has been known to give way, 
and mothers have disputed with their 
companions for.the flesh of their dead 
children. 

But let us avert our eyes from 
such scenes, and turn them on that 
of the eight colliers, who were shut 
up in a pit for one hundred and 
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thirty-six hours.* The first day 
they shared between them half a 
pound of bread, a morsel of cheese, 
and two mugs of wine, which one of 
them had brought into the mine, and 
refusec to keep for himself alone. 
Two of the men had eaten before 
descending into the mine, and they 
generously declared that they should 
not die sooner than the others, and 
would not share the small supply of 
food. It is very remarkable that 
these men, who for five days had 
no nourishment whatever, declared, 
when they were rescued, that their 
abstinence had not greatly incon- 
venienced them. If we knew more 
of the circumstances we might explain 
this now inexplicable fact. 

Having considered the subject of 
Hunger under these general aspects, 
we may now endeavour to answer the 
question— What causes the sensation 
of Hunger? 

It has been seen that the absence 
of food needed to repair the waste of 
tissue is the primary cause; but it 
has also been seen that this primary 
cause may exist without the exist- 
ence of that sensation known to us 
as Hunger. All animals need food, 
but we have no ground for supposing 
that polypes, jelly-fish, and other 
simpler animals destitute of a nerv- 
ous system, feel the sensation of 
Hunger; we must therefore seek 
for some more proximate cause of 
this sensation. The popular notion 
is that Hunger arises from empti- 
ness of the stomach, which, according 
to some physiologists, allows the 
walls of the stomach to rub against 
each other, and the friction causes 
the sensation. It is easy to show the 
inaccuracy of this hypothesis, but 
two facts will suffice here: first, the 
stomach is always empty some time 
before Hunger is felt; secondly, it 
may be empty for days together—in 
illness—without the slightest sensation 
of Hunger being felt. 

Another notion is that the gastric 
juice accumulates in’ the stomach, 
and attacks its walls. Such,a cause 
would certainly be ample for the 
effect, and I know but of one objection 
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to our accepting it, namely, that the 
fact on which the explanation rests 
is unfortunately a fiction; the 
tric juice does not accumulate in the 
empty stomach, but is only secreted 
after the stimulus of food. 

A more ingenious explanation has 
been propounded by Dr. Beaumont, 
whose name is always cited when 
Digestion is under discussion, because 
he was enabled to enrich science 
with many valuable observations, 
made on a patient who had a hole 
in his stomach, produced by a gan- 
shot wound. “During the hours 
of fasting,” says Dr. Beaumont, “ the 
gastric juice is slowly being secreted 
in the follicles and retained in their 
tubes, thereby distending them; this 
distention, when moderate, produces 
the sensation of Appetite, when more 
powerful, of Hunger.” There are 
several analogies which give colour 
to this explanation. Thus, milk is 
slowly accumulated in the breast, 
and the sense of fulness, if unrelieved, 
soon passes into that of pain. But 
ingenious as the explanation is, a 
closer scrutiny causes us to reject it. 
Out of many arguments which might 
be urged, I will mention only two— 
one anatomical, and one physiologi- 
cal. If the gastric juice were accu- 
mulated in the tubes, there is no 
anatomical obstruction to its imme- 
diate e into the stomach, and 
the distention would be obviated, 
Nor have we any good ground for 
supposing that an accumulation does 
take place ; for Dr. Beaumont’s argu- 
ment that it must take place, begause 
it flows so abundantly on the intro- 
duction of food into the stomach, 
would equally prove that tears must 
be accumulated in advance, because 
they gush forth so copiously on the 
first stimulus of grief, and that saliva 
must be accumulated, because it 
flows so freely whenever a stimu- 
lus is presented. While, therefore, 
Dr, Beaumont’s explanation wants an 
anatomical basis, it is still more 
directly at variance with the physio- 
logical fact, that when food is inject- 
ed into the veins or the intestines, 
the sensation of Hunger disappears, 





* This case is quoted by Longer in his Traité de Physiologie, 1857. 
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although the stomach is as empty as 
it was before, and the tubes as dis- 
tended as they were before. 

The fact last named would dispose 
us to believe that want of food was, 
after all, the proximate as well as the 

rimary cause of Hunger, did we not 
| won that tobacco, opium, and even 
inorganic substances, introduced into 
the stomach will remove the sensa- 
tion. Humboldt tells us of savages 
who eat clay to allay their hunger ; 
and we all know how the first mouth- 
fal of food takes away the sharpness 
of the sensation, although two or 
three hours must elapse before the 
- food will really have entered the 
body. For we must remember that 
food in the stomach is as much out- 
vide the organism as if it were in the 
hand. The alimentary canal is no- 
thing but a folding in of the general 
envelope, like the inverted finger of 
a glove, and until the absorbent 
vessels carry the food from the 
stomach into the circulating system, 
the food remains outside. 

Here, then, are two noticeable 
facts: we may relieve the sensation 
of Hunger without directly acting on 
the stomach, the mere supply of food 
to the blood sufficing; and we may 
relieve the sensation simply by acting 
on the stomach, the want of food 
being as great as before. Do not 
these facts indicate that Hanger must 
be related to the general state of the 
system, and to the particular state 
of the stomach? If we once regard 
the subject in this light, we shall be 
easily led to perceive that although 
the general state of the system, under 
deficiency of food, is the primary 
cause of Hunger, it is only the cause 
of it in as fur as it produces a certain 
condition of the stomach; and this 
condition of the stomach is the proxi- 
mate cause of the sensation. I think 
this mode of viewing it will extricate 
us from the difficulties which have 
been brought forward in the many 
discussions as to whether the stomach, 
or one part of the nervous system, is 
the seat of Hunger. The stomach is 
the seat of the sensation, just as the 
eyes are the seat of the sensation of 
sleepiness; the general state of ex- 
haustion which causes the eyes to 
droop heavily, and the general state 
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of the system which causes the 
stomach to produce the sensation of 
hunger, are equally the origins of the 
two: and as in sleepiness we may 
relieve the sensation by bathing the 
eyes with cold water, yet this will 
not relieve the general exhaustion ; 
so in hunger, we may relieve the 
sensation by opium, or even clay, but 
this will not relieve the general state 
of the system which produced the 
sensation. 

Although it is evident that the 
general state of the system must be 
felt, and to it we owe those daily 
variations in comfort which we ex- 
press in the terms “ vigour,” “glad- 
ness,” “ lassitude,” “depression,” &c., 
physiologists have not assigned a 
name to such sensations. The time 
will come when it will be found 
necessary to distinguish the Sys- 
temic Sensations (or those arising in 
the system in general), from the 
Organic Sensations (or those arising 
in the separate organs), as these 
latter are distinguished from those 
of the five special Senses of Hearing, 
Sight, &c. In a popular exposition, 
such as I am now employed on, the 
current terms must accepted ; 
and although, therefore, strict ac- 
curacy would lead us to say that 
Hunger, as a Systemic Sensation, is 
caused by want of food, to repair the 
waste of tissue, and as an Organic 
Sensation, it is caused by a specific 
condition of the pvwetie § yet, fol- 
lowing popular language, we must 
say that Hunger is a_ sensation 
having its seat in the stomach; and 
all the arguments or experiments 
which attempt to prove that its seat 
must be elsewhere, have reference to 
the general state of the system, but 
not to the specific sensation known 
to us as Hunger. . 

If we examine the stomach of a 
fasting animal, we shal) find it pale, 
and in a condition of obvious atony. 
The blood has retreated from the 
smaller vessels, and circulates only 
in the larger channels. But no 
sooner is the organ stimulated by 
the introduction of food, or any 


irritant substance, than this pale 
surface becomes visibly congested, 
turgescent, and its secretions pour 
With this rush 


forth abundantly. 
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of blood to the stomach the sensa- 
tion of uneasiness is carried away. 
Hence we may conclude that Hunger 
is in some way dependent on the state 
of the circulation in the stomach. 


Thirst closely resembles Hunger 
in being a general or Systemic sensa- 
tion, although it is usuully considered 
only as a local and Organic sensation 
—the dryness of the mouth and 
throat. This dryness of the throat 
and mouth, so familiar to us all, is 
produced by a deficiency of liquid in 
the body ; bat it may be, and often 
is, produced when there is no defi- 
ciency in the general system, nothing 
but a local disturbance, this disturb- 
ance producing a local sensation. 
Wines, coffee, spices, &c., create a 
strong feeling of thirst, yet the two 
first increase the quantity of liquid 
instead of diminishing it. And we 
know how ineffectnal liqaid in any 
uantity is to quench the feeling of 

hirst under some conditions, espe- 
cially after long suffering. 

Andersson, in his travels in Africa, 
describes the sufferings of his men 
and cattle, addiog, “even when the 
thirsty men and animals were let 
loose in the water, although they 
drank to repletion, the water seemed 
to have lost its property, for our best 
endeavours to slake our thirst proved 
unavailing.”* The long continuance 
of Thirst had produced a certain 
feverish condition which could not 
be immedintely relieved when the 
system received its necessary supply 
of liquid; this shows that although de- 
ficiency of liquid is the primary cause 
of Thirst, the proximate cau-e must 
be some local affection which has 
been induced. 

On the other hand, this local sen- 
sation is so dependent on the system, 
that if water be injected into the veins 
or the intestines, Thirst disappears, 
although the mouth and throat have 
not been touched. A humid atrmos- 
phere prevents Thirst; a bath re- 
lieves it, because the water is ab- 
sorbed through the skin. On this 


principle, Franklin grounds his ad- 
vice to men who are exposed to 
scarcity of drink: they should bathe 
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themselves in tubs of salt water, he 
says. This would undoubtedly re 
lieve their thirst, but it is a plan 
which would be excessively danger. 
ons in shipwrecks, unless food were 
abundant, since the abstraction of go 
much heat as would follow a bath 
would in all probability be fatal, 

As deficiency of food to supply the 
waste of tissue is the primary cause 
of Hunger, so deficiency of water to 
supply the wiste which goes on in- 
cessantly in the excretions, respira- 
tion, and perspiration, is the primary 
cause of Thirst. Every time we 
breathe we throw from our langs a 
quantity of water in the form of 
vapour ; and we are made sensible of 
this when the breath condenses on 
the colder surface of glass or steel, 
and when, as in winter, the atmos- 
phere is sufficiently cold to condense 
the vapour on its issuing from our 
mouths. This is only one source of 
the waste of water: a more impor- 
tant source is that of perspiration, 
which in hot weather, or daring 
violent exercise, causes the water to 
roll down our skins with obtrusive 
copiousness. But even when we are 
perfectly quiescent, the loss of water, 
although not obvious, is considerable, 
It is calculated that there are no less 
than twenty-eight miles of tabing on 
the surface of the human body, from 
which the water will escape as ansen- 
sible perspiration ; and although the 
amount of water which is thus eva- 
porated from the sarface must neces- 
sarily vary with the clothing, the 
activity, and even the peculiar con- 
stitution of the individual, an average 
estimate has been reached which 
shows that from two to three pounds 
of water are daily evaporated from 
the skin. From the lungs it is ascer- 
tained that every minute we throw 
off from four to seven grains of water, 
from the skin eleven grains. To 
these must be added the quantity ab- 
stracted by the kidneys, a variable 
but important element in the sum. 

It may not at first be clear to the 
reider why an abstraction of water 
daily should profoundly affect the 
organism unless an equivalent be re- 
stored. What can it matter that the 
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body should lose a little water as 
vapour ? Is water an essential part 
of the body? Is it indispensable to 
life? Not only is water an essential 
part of the body, it might be called 
the most essential, if preemivence 
could be given where all are indis- 
pensable. In quantity, water has an 
enormous preponderance over all 
other constituents: it forms 70 per 
cent of the whole weight! There is 
not a single tissue in the body—not 
even that of bone, not even the 
epamel of the teeth—into the com- 
position of which water does not 
enter us a necessary ingredient. In 
some of the tissues, snd those the 
* most active, it forms the chief ingre- 
dient. In the nervous tissue 800 
parts out of every 1000 are of water ; 
in the Jungs 830; in the pancreas 
871; in the retina no less than 927. 
Commensurate with this anatomical 
preponderance, is the physiological 
importance of water. It is the car- 
rier of the food, the vehicle of waste. 
It holds gases in solution, dissolves 
solids, gives every tissue its physical 
character, and is the indispensable 
condition of that ceaseless change 
of composition and decomposition on 
which the continuance of life depends. 

Such being the part played by 
water in the organism, we can under- 
stand how the oscillations of so im- 
portant a fluid must necessarily brivg 
with it oscillatious in our feelings of 
comfort aud discomfort, and bow any 
unusual abstraction of it must produce 
that disturbance of the general sys- 
tem which is known under the name 
of Raging Thirst—a disturbance far 
more terrible than that of starvation, 
and for this reason: During absti- 
nence from food, the organism can 
still live upon its own substance, 
which furnishes all the necessary 
material ; but during abstinence from 
liquid, the organism has no such 
source of supply within itself Men 
have been known to endure absolute 
privation of food for some weeks, 
but three days of absolute privution 
of drink (unless in a moist atmos- 
phere) is perhaps the limit of endu 
rance. Thirst is the most atrocious 
torture ever invented by Oriental 
tyrants. It is that which most 


effectually tames animals. Mr. Astley, 
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when he had a refractory horse, al- 
ways used thirst as the most effective 
power of coercion, giving a little 
water as the reward for every act of 
obedience. The histories of ship- 
wreck paint fearfal pictures of the 
sufferings endured from thirst ; and 
one of the most appalling cases 
known is the celebrated imprison- 
ment of one hundred and fu rty-six 
men in the Black Hole at Calcutta 
—a case frequently alluded to, bat 
which must be cited here at some 
Jength on account of its phy sivlogical 
bearing :— 

The Governor of Fort-Witliam at 
Calcutta, having imprisoned a mer- 
chaut—the well-kuown Omychund, 
—the infamous Nabob of Bengal, 
Surajah Dowlah, on the Jowk-out 
for a pretext, marched against 
Fort-William with a con-iderable 
force, besieged and took it, ard im- 
prisoned the surviving part of the 
garrison in the barrack-room wamed 
the Black Hole. The letter in which 
Mr. Holwell, the officer in command, 
describes the horrors of this imprison- 
ment is printed in the Annual Re- 
gister for 1758, and from it the fol- 
lowing extracts are made :— 

“ Figure to yourself the situation of a 
hundred and forty-six wretches, exhaust- 
ed by continual fatigue and exhaustion, 
crammed together in a cube of cighteen 
feet, in a close sultry night in Bengal, 
shut up to the eastward and southward 
(the only quarters whence air could reach 
us) by dead walls, and by a wall and 
door to the north, open only to the west- 
ward by two windows, strongly barred 
with iron, from which we could receive 
scarce any the least circulation of fresh 
ar We had been but a few 
minutes confined before every one fell 
into a perspiration so profuse, you can 
form no idea of it. This brought on a 
raging thirst, which increased in propor- 
tion as the body was drained of its mois- 
ture. Various expedients were thought 
of to give more room and air. To gain 
the former it was moved to put off their 
clothes; this was approved as a happy 
motion, and in a few moments everygone 
was stripped—myself, Mr. Court, and the 
two young gentlemen by me, excepted. 
For a little while they flattered them- 
selves with having gained a mighty ad- 
vantage; every hat was put in motion to 
gain a circulation of air, and Mr. Baillie 
proposed that every man should sit down 
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on his hams. This expedient was seve- 
ral times put in practice, and at each 
time many of the poor creatures, whose 
natural strength was less than that of 
others, or who had been more exhausted, 
and could not immediately recover their 
legs when the word was given to rise— 
fell to rise no more, for they were in- 
stantly trod to death or suffocated. 
When the whole body sat down, they 
were so closely wedged together that 
they were obliged to use many efforts 
before they could get up again. Before 
nine o’clock every man’s thirst grew 
intolerable, and respiration difficult. 
Efforts were made to force the door, but 
in vain. Many insults were used to the 
guard to provoke them to fire on us. 
For my own part, I hitherto felt little 
pain or uneasiness, but what resulted 
from my anxiety for the sufferings of 
those within. By keeping my face close 
between two of the bars I obtained air 
enough to give my lungs easy play, 
though my perspiration was excessive, 
and thirst commencing. At this period 
sq strong a urinous volatile effluvia came 
from the prison that I was not able to 
turn my head that way for more than a 
few seconds at a time. 

“Now everybody, except those situ- 
ated in and near the windows, began to 
grow outrageous, and many delirious. 
Water ! water! became the general cry. 
An old Jemmantdaar, taking pity on us, 
ordered the people to bring us some 
skins of water. This was what I dreaded. 
I foresaw it would prove the ruin of the 
small chance left us, and essayed many 
times to speak to him privately to forbid 
it being brought; but the clamour was 
so loud, it became impossible. The 
water appeared. Words cannot paint 
the universal agitation and raving the 
sight of it threw us into. I flattered 
myself that some, by preserving an equal 
temper of mind, might outlive the night; 
but now the reflection which gave me 
the greatest pain was, that I saw no pos- 
sibility of one escaping to tell the dis- 
mal tale. Until the water came I had not 
myself suffered much from thirst, which 
instantly grew excessive. We had no 
means of conveying it into the prison 
but by hats forced through the bars; 
and thus myself, and Coles, and Scott 
sugplied them as fast as possible. But 


those who have experienced intense thirst, 
or are acquainted with the cause and na- 
ture of this appetite, will be sufficiently 
sensible it could receive no more than a 
momentary alleviation: the cause still 
subsisted. Though we brought full hats 
through the bars, there ensued such vio- 
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lent struggles and frequent contests to 
get it, that before it reached the lips of 
any one, there would be scarcely a small 
tea-cupful left in them. These sup- 
plies, like sprinkling water on fire, only 
seemed to feed the flame. Oh! my dear 
sir, how shall I give youa just conception 
of what I felt at the cries and cravings ot 
those in the remoter parts of the prison, 
who could not entertain a probable hope 
of obtaining a drop, yet could not divest 
themselves of expectation, however un- 
availing, calling on me by the tender con- 
siderations of affection and friendship. 
The confusion now became general and 
horrid. Several quitted the other win- 
dow (the only chance they had for life) 
to force their way to the water, and the 
throng and press upon the window was 
beyond bearing; many, forcing their 
from the further part of the room, pressed 
down those in their passage who had less 
strength, and trampled them to death, 
‘From about nine to eleven I sustained 
this cruel scene, still supplying them with 
water, though my legs were almost broke 
with the weight against them. By this 
time I myself was near pressed to death, 
and my two companions, with Mr. Parker, 
who had forced himself to the window, 
were really so. At last I became so 
pressed and wedged up, I was deprived 
of all motion. Determined now to give 
everything up, I called to them, and 
begged them, as a last instance of their 
regard, that they would relieve the pres- 
sure upon me, and permit me to retire 
out of the window to die in quiet. They 
gave way, and with much difficulty I 
forced a passage into the centre of the 
prison, where the throng was less by the 
many dead, amounting to one third, and 
the numbers who flocked to the windows; 
for by this time they had water also at 
the other window. . . . I laid my- 
self down on some of the dead, and, re- 
commending myself to Heaven, had the 
comfort of thinking my sufferings could 
have no long duration. My thirst now 
grew insupportable, and the difficulty of 
breathing much increased; and I had 
not remained in this situation ten min- 
utes before I was seized with a pain in 
my breast, and'palpitation of heart, both 
to the most exquisite degree. These 
obliged me to get up again, but still the 
pain, palpitation, and difficulty of breath- 
ing increased. I retained my senses not- 
withstanding, and had the grief to see 
death not so near me as I had hoped, but 
could no longer bear the pains I suffered 
without attempting a relief, which I 
knew fresh air would and could only give 
me. I instantly determined to push for 
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the window opposite to me, and by an 
effort of double the strength I ever be- 
fore possessed, gained the third rank at 
it—with one hand seized a bar, and by 
that means gained a second, though I 
think there were at least six or seven 
ranks between me and the window. Jn 
a few moments the pain, palpitation, and 
difficulty of breathing ceased, but the 
thirst continued intolerable. I called 
aloud ‘ Water for God’s sake.’ Thad been 
concluded dead; but as soon as the men 
found me amongst them, they still had 
the respect and tenderness for me to cry 
out, ‘ Give him water ! nor would one of 
them at the window attempt to touch it 
till I had drunk. But from the water I 
had no relief; my thirst was rather in- 
. creased by it; so I determined to drink 
no more, but patiently wait the event. I 
kept my mouth moist from time to time by 
sucking the perspiration out of my shirt- 
sleeves, and catching the drops as they fell 
like heavy rain from my head and face; you 
can hardly imagine how unhappy I was if 
any of them escaped my mouth. .... 
I was observed by one of my companions 
on the right inthe expedient of allaying 
my thirst by sucking my shirt-sleeve. 
He took the hint, and robbed me from 
time to time of a considerable part of 
my store; though, after I detected him, 
I had the address to begin on that sleeve 
first when I thought my reservoirs were 
sufficiently replenished, and our mouths 
and noses often met in contact. This 
man was one of the few who escaped 
death, and he has since paid me the com- 
pliment of assuring me he believed he 
owed his life to the many comfortable 
draughts he had from my sleeves. No 
Bristol water could be more soft or plea- 
sant than what arose from perspiration. 
“By half-past eleven the much greater 
number of those living were in an out- 
rageous delirium, and others quite ungo- 
vernable; few retaining any calmness 
but the ranks near the windows. They 
now all found that water, instead of re- 
lieving their uneasiness, rather heighten- 
ed it, and Air! air! was the general cry. 
Every insult that could be devised against 
the guard was repeated to provoke 
them to fire on us, every man that could, 
rushing tumultuously towards the win- 
dows with eager hopes of meeting the 
first shot. But these failing, they whose 


strength and spirits were quite exhaust- 
ed laid themselves down, and quietly 
expired upon their fellows; others who 
had yet some strength and vigour left, 
made a last effort for the windows, and 
several succeeded by leaping and scram- 
bling over the backs and heads of those in 
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the first ranks; and got hold of the bars, 
from which there was no removing them. 
Many to the right and left sunk with the 
violent pressure, and were soon suffocat- 
ed; for now a steam arose from the liv- 
ing and the dead, which affected us in all 
its circumstances, as if we were forcibly 
held by our heads over a bowl of strong 
volatile spirit of hartshorn until suffocat- 
ed; nor could the effluvia of the one be 
distinguished from the other. I need 
not ask your commiseration when I tell 
you that in this plight, from half an hour 
after eleven till two in the morning, I 
sustained the weight of a heavy man 
with his knees on my back, and the 
pressure of his whole body on my head; 
a Dutch sergeant who had taken his 
seat on my left shoulder, and a black 
soldier bearing on my right; all which 
nothing would have enabled me to sup- 
port but the props and pressure equally 
sustaining me all round. The two latter 
I frequently dislodged by shifting my 
hold on the bars, and driving my knuck- 
les into their ribs; but my friend above 
stuck fast, and, as he held by two bars, 
was immovable. The repeated trials I 
made to dislodge this insufferable encum- 
brance upon me, at last quite exhausted 
me, and towards two o’clock, finding I 
must quit the window or sink where 
I was, I resolved on the former, having 
borne truly, for the sake of others, infi- 
nitely more for life than the best of it is 
worth. 

“T was at this time sensible of no 
pain and little uneasiness. I found a 
stupor coming on apace, and laid myself 
down by that gallant old man, the re- 
verend Jervas Bellamy, who lay dead 
with his son, the lieutenant, hand in 
hand, near the southernmost wall of the 
prison. Of what passed in the interval, 
to the time of my resurrection from this 
hole of horrors, I can give you no ac 
count.” 


At six in the morning the door 
was opened, when only three-and- 
twenty out of the hundred and _forty- 
six still breathed. These were su 
sequently revived. Although the 
principal cause of this mortality 
must be ascribed to the vitiated at- 
mosphere rather than to Thirst, we 
nevertheless see some of the frightful 
phenomena of Thirst exemplified in 
this narrative. Death by asphyxia 
(from vitiated air) is generally peace- 
ful, and not at all such as is describ- 
ed in the foregoing. Attention is 
moreover called to certain passages 
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in italics, These show that the sen- 
sation of Thirst is not merely a 
Systemic sensation dependent on a 
deficiency of liquid in the system, but 
a specific sensation dependent on a 
local disturbance: the more water 
these men drank, the more dreadful 
seemed their thirst; and the mere 
sight of water rendered the sensation, 
which before was endurable, quite in- 
tolerable. The increase of the sensa- 
tion following a supply of water, would 
be wholly inexplicable to those who 
maintain that the proximate cause of 
Thirst is deficiency of liquid; but is 
not wholly inexplicable, if we regard 
the deficiency as the primary, not the 
proximate cause; for this primary 
cause having set up a feverish condi- 
tion in the mouth and throat, that 
condition will continue after the ori- 
ginal cause has ceased to exist. The 
stimulus of cold water is only a mo- 
mentary relief in this case, and exag- 
gerates the sensation by stimulating 
a greater flow of blood to the parts. 
If, instead of cold water, a little luke- 
warm tea, or milk-and-water had 
been drunk, permanent relief would 
have been attained; or if instead of 
cold water a lump of ice had been 
taken into the mouth, and allowed to 
melt there, the effect. would have been 
very different—a transitory applica- 
tion of cold increasing the flow of 
blood, a continuous application driv- 
ing it away. If, therefore, the reader 
is ever suffering from intense thirst, 
let him remember that warm drinks 
are better than cold drinks, ice is bet- 
ter than water. 

We must not, however, forget that 
although, where a deficiency of liquid 
has occasioned a feverish condition 
of the mouth and throat, no supply 
of cold liquid will at once remove 
that condition, the relief of the Sys- 
temic sensution not immediately pro- 
ducing relief of the special sensation, 
nevertheless, so long as the system is 
in need of liquid, the feeling of thirst 
must continue. Claude Bernard ob- 
served that a dog which had an 
opening in its stomach drank unceas- 
ingly, because the water ran out as 
fast as it was swallowed ; in vain the 


water moistened mouth and throat on 
its way to the stomach, thirst was 
not appeased because the water was 
not absorbed. The dog drank till 
fatigue forced it to pause, and a few 
minutes afterwards recommenced the 
same hopeless toil; but no sooner 
was the opening clo-ed, and the water 
retained in the stomach, from whence 
it was absorbed into the system, than 
thirst quickly vanished.* 

After learning the physiological 
importance of water, and remember- 
ing how the water is continually be 
ing removed from the body in respi- 
ration, perspiration, and the various 
excretions, we are greatly puzzled b 
the great variations which anim 
exhibit in the quantity they drink. 
The difficulty is not explained by 
reference to the food of the animals, 
some vegetable feeders requiring 
large quantities of water, while others 
subsist for months without drinking, 
the supply they receive in the vege- 
tables they eat being sufficient for 
their wants. Dr. Livingstone found 
the elands on the Kalahari Desert, 
although in places where water was 
perfectly inaccessible, with every in- 
dication of being in splendid con- 
ditien, and their stomachs actually 
contained considerable quantities of 
water. “I examined carefully the 
whole alimentary canal,” he says, “ in 
order to see if there were any pecu- 
liarity which might account for the 
fact that these animals can subsist 
for months together without drink- 
ing, but found nothing. Other ani- 
mals, such as the diiiker (Cephalopus 
mergens), the steinbuck (7ragulus 
rupestris), the gemsbuck (Oryx ca- 
pensis), and the porcupine, are all 
able to subsist for many months at a 
time by living on bulbs and tubers 
containing moisture. Some animals, 
on the other hand, are never seen 
but in the vicinity of water. The 
presence of the rhinoceros, buffalo, 
and gnu, of the giraffe, zebra, and 
pallah (Antelope melampus), is always 
a certain indication of water being 
within seven or eight miles.”{ The 
only solution of the difficulty which 
presents itself to my mind is, that 





* CLAUDE BERNARD: Jecons de Physiol. Expérimentale, ii. 51. 


+ Missionary Travels in South Africa, p. 56. 
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animals which can subsist long with- 
out drinking, do not lose more water 
by evaporation and excretion than 
can be replaced by their vegetable 
food, since that they reguire the 
same amount of water as other ani- 
mals for the performance of all their 
functions is physiologically certain. 
It has been observed that in persons 
who voluntarily abstain from drink- 
ing, the excretions were diminished 
toa minimum. Sauvages, in his Vo- 
sologia Medica, mentions the case 
of a member of the University of 
Toulouse who never knew what 
thirst was, and passed several months, 
even in the heat of summer, without 
drinking. Another case is cited by 
the same author of a woman who 
took no liquid for forty days. M. 
Bérard thinks that the marvellous- 
ness of these facts disappears when 
we remember how much liquid is 
contained in all food;* but I am 
rather disposed to doubt the accu- 
racy of the facts than to accept such 
an explanation; at any rate they 
are facts so very exceptional as to 
have little bearing on our general ar- 
gument. 

The effects of Thirst are first 
a dryness of the mouth, palate, 
and throat; the secretions become 
less copious; the mouth is covered 
with a thick mucus, the tongue 
cleaves to the palate, the voice be- 


comes hoarse. Then the eyes flash 
fire, the breathing becomes difficult, 
a feverish excitement, often passing 
into delirium, comes on. Sleep is fit- 
ful, and distressed by dreams like 
those of Tantalus. The men ship- 
wrecked in the “Medusa” dreamt 
constantly of shady woods and run- 
ning streams. It is to be noticed 
that the sensation of Thirst is never 
agreeable, no matter how slight it 
may be, and in this respect is unlike 
Hunger, which, in its incipient state 
of Appetite, is decidedly agreeable. 
The bodies of those who have perished 
from Thirst show a general dryness 
of all the tissues, a thickening of the 
humours, a certain degree of coagu- 
lation of the blood, numberless indi- 
cations of inflammation, and some- 
times gangrene of the principal vis-. 
cera. According to Longet, Thirst 
kills by an inflammatory fever, Hun- 
ger by a putrid fever.; 

Such are Hunger and Thirst, two 
mighty impulses, beneficent and ter- 
rible, monitors ever vigilant, warn- 
ing us of the need there is for Food 
and Drink, sources of exquisite plea- 
sure and of exquisite pains, motives 
to strenuous endeavour, and servants 
to our higher aims. We are all 
familiar with them in their gentler 
aspects; may the reader never know 
either in its dreadful importuni- 
ties ! 





* Berard: Cours de Physiol, ii. 504. 


+ Longer, Traiié de Physiol., 1857. 
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WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT?—PART VIII, 


BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON, 


[The Author reserves the Right of Translation.] 


CHAPTER V. 


The most submissive where they love may be the most stubborn where they do not love—Sophy 
is stubborn to Mr. Rugge—That injured man summons to his side Mrs. Crane, imitating tho 
policy of those potentates who would retrieve the failures of force by the successes of diplo- 


macy. 


Mr. Ruace has obtained his object. 
But now comes the question, “ What 
will he do with it?” Question with 
as many heads as the Hydra; and no 
sooner does an Author dispose of one 
head than up springs another. 

Sophy has been bought and paid 
for—she is now, legally, Mr. Rugge’s 
property. But there was a wise peer 
who once bought Punch—Punch be- 
came his property, and was brought in 
triumph to his lordship’s house. To 
my lord’s great dismay Punch would 
not talk. To Rugge’s great dismay 
Sophy would not act. 

Rendered up to Jasper Losely and 
Mrs. Crane, they had not lost an hour 
in removing her from Gatesboro’ and 
its neighbourhood. They did not, 
however, go back to the village in 
which they had left Rugge, but 
returned straight to London, and 
wrote to the manager to join them 
there. 

Sophy, once captured, seemed 
stupetied ; she evinced no noisy pas- 
sion—she made no violent resist- 
ance. When she- was told to love 
and obey a father in Jasper Losely, 
she lifted her eyes to his face—then 
turned them away, and shook her 
head, mute and incredulous. That 
man her father! she did not believe 
it. Indeed, Jasper took no pains to 
convince her of the relationship, or 
win her attachment. He was not 
unkindly rough —he seemed wholly 
indifferent — probably he was so. 
For the ruling vice of the man was 
in his egotism. It was not so much 
that he had bad principles and bad 
feelings, as that he had no principles 
and no feelings at all, except as they 
began, continued, and ended in that 


system of centralisation, which not 
more paralyses healthful action in a 
state, than it does in ‘the individoal 
man. Self-indulgence with him was 
absolute. He was not without power 
of keen calculation, not without mach 
cunning. He could conceive a pro- 
ject for some gain far off in the 
future, and concoct, for its reali- 
sation, schemes subtely woven, as- 
tutely guarded. But he could not 
secure their success by any long- 
sustained sacrifices of the caprice of 
one hour or the indolence of the 
next. If it had been a great object 
to him for life to win Sophy’s filial 
affection, he would not have bored 
himself for five minutes each day to 
gain that object. Besides, he had 
just enough of shame to render him 
uneasy at the sight of the child he 
had deliberately sold. So, after 
chucking her under the chin, and 
telling her to be a good girl and be 
grateful for all that Mrs. Crane’had 
done for her, and meant still to do, 
he consigned her almost solely to that 
lady’s care. 

When Rugge arrived, and Sophy was 
informed of her intended destination, 
she broke silence—her colour went 
and came quickly—she declared, fold- 
ing her arms upon her breast, that 
she would never act if separated from 
her grandfather. Mrs. Crane, strack 
by her manner, suggested to Rugge 
that it might be as well, now that she 
was legally secured to the manager, 
to humour her wish, and re-engage 
Waife. Whatever the tale with 
which, in order to obtain Sopby from 
the Mayor, she had turned that 
worthy magistrate’s mind against the 
Comedian, she had not gratified Mr. 
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Rugge by 2 similar confidence to 
bie” To him she said nothing which 
might operate against renewing en- 
gagements with Waife, if he were so 
disposed. But Rugge had no faith 
in a child’s firmness, and he had a 
strong spite against Waife, so he ob- 
stinately refused. He insisted, how- 
ever, as a peremptory condition of 
the bargain, that Mr. Losely and Mrs. 
Crane should accompany him to the 
town to which he had transferred his 
troop, both in order by their presence 
to confirm his authority over Sophy, 
and to sanction his. claim to her, 
should Waife reappear and dispute 


- jt. For Rugge’s profession being 


scarcely legitimate and decidedly 
equivocal, his right to bring up 
a female child to the same calling 
might be called into question before 
a magistrate, and necessitate the 
production of her father in order to 
substantiate the special contract. 
In return, the manager handsomely 
offered to Mr. Losely and Mrs. Crane to 
pay their expenses in the excursion— 
a liberality haughtily rejected by Mrs. 
Crane for herself, though she agreed 
at her own charge to accompany 
Losely if he decided on complying with 
the manager's request. Losely at first 
raised objections, but hearing that 
there would be races in the neigh- 
bourhood, aud having a peculiar 
passion for betting and all kinds of 
gambling, as well as an ardent 
desire. to enjoy his £100 in so 
fashionable a manner, he consented 
to delay his return to the Continent, 
and attend Arabella Crane to the 
provincial Elis. Rugge carried off 
Sophy to her fellow “ orphans.” 

Anp SopHy wou.p nor act! 

In vain she was coaxed—in vain she 
was threatened—in vain she was de- 
prived of food—in vain shut up in a 
dark hole—in vain was the lash held 
over her, Rugge, tyrant though he was, 
did not suffer the lash to fall. His 
self-restraint there might be humanity 
—might be fear of the consequences. 
For the state of her health began to 
alarm him—she might die—there 
might be an inquest. He wished 
now that he had taken Mrs. Crane’s 
suggestion, and re-engaged Waife. 
But where was Waife? Meanwhile 
he had advertised the Young Pheno- 


bes 
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menon ; placarded the walls with the 
name of Juliet Araminta; got up 
the piece of the Remorseless Baron, 
with a new rock scene. As Waife 
had had nothing to say in that 
drama, so any one could act his part. 

The first performance was announ- 
ced for that night—there would be 
such an audience—the best seats 
even now pre-engaged—first night of 
the race week. The clock had struck 
seven—the performance began at 
eight. Anp Sorny woup nor act! 

The child was seated in a space 
that served for the green-room, be- 
hiod the scenes. The whole com- 
pany had been convened to persuade 
or shame her out of her obstinacy. 
The king’s lieutenant, the seductive 
personage of the troop, was on one 
knee to her, like a lover. He was 
accustomed to lovers’ parts, both on 
the stage and off it. Off it, he had 
one favoured phrase, hackneyed, but * 
effective. “You are too pretty to 
be so cruel.” Thrice he now repeat- 
ed that phrase, with a simper that 
might have melted a heart of stone 
between each repetition. Behind 
Sophy’s chair, and sticking calico- 
flowers into the child’s tresses, stood 
the senior matron of the establish- 
ment—not a bad sort of woman—who 
kept the dresses, nursed the sick, re- 
vered Rugge, told fortanes on a pack 
of cards which she always kept in 
her pocket, and acted occasionally in 
parts where age was no drawback 
and ugliness desirable—such as a 
witch, or duenna, or whatever in the 
dialogue was poetically called “‘ Hag.’’ 
Indeed, Hag was the name she usu- 
ally took from Rugge—that which 
she bore from her defunct husband 
was Gormerick. This lady, as she 
braided the garland, was also bent 
on the soothing system, saying, with 
great sweetness, considering that her 
mouth was full of pins, “ Now, deary 
—now, dovey—look at ooself in 
the glass; we could beat oo, and 
pinch oo, and stick pins into oo, 
dovey, but we won’t. Dovey will be 
good, I know;” and a great pat of 
rouge came on the child’s pale cheeks. 
The clown therewith a > 
fore her with his hands on his knees, 
grinned lustily, and shrieked out— 
“ My eyes, what a beauty !” 
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Rugge, meanwhile, one hand thrust 
in his bosom, contemplated the diplo- 
matic efforts of his ministers, and 
saw, by Sophy’s compressed lips and 
unwinking eyes, that their cajoleries 
were unsuccessful. He approached, 
and hissed into her ear—‘“ Don’t 
madden me! don’t!—you will act, 
eh ?” 

“No,” said Sophy, suddenly rising ; 
and, tearing the wreath from her 
hair, she set her small foot on it 
with force... “No! not if you killed 
me!” 

“Gods!” faltered Rugge. “ And 
the sum I have paid! I am diddled! 
Who has gone for Mrs. Crane ?” 

‘‘Tom,” said the clown. 

The word was scarcely out of the 
clown’s mouth ere Mrs. Crane herself 
emerged from a side scene, and, put- 
ting off her bonnet, laid both hands 
on the child’s shoulders, and looked 
‘ her in the face without speaking. 
The child as firmly returned the gaze. 
Give that child a martyr’s cause, and 
in that frail body there would have 
been a martyr’s soul. Arabella Crane, 
not inexperienced in children, recog- 
nised a power of will, stronger than 
the power of brute force, in that tran- 
quillity of eye—the spark of calm 
light in its tender blue—blue, pure as 
the sky ; light, steadfast as the star. 

‘‘Leave her to me, all of you,” 
said Mrs, Crane. “I will take her 
to your private room, Mr. Rugge ;” 
and she led the child away to a sort 
of recess, room it could not be rightly 
called, fenced round with boxes and 
crates, and containing the manager’s 
desk and two stools. 

“Sophy,” then said Mrs. Crane, 
“you say you will not act unless 
your grandfather be with you. Now, 
hear me. You know that I have 
been always stern and hard with 
you. I never professed to love you 
—nor do I. But you have not found 
me untruthful. When I saya thing 
seriously, as I am speaking now, you 
may believe me. Act to-night, and 
I will promise you faithfully, that I 
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will either bring your grandfather 
here, or I will order it so that you 
shall be restored to him. If yon re. 
fuse, I make no threat, but I shall 
leave this place; and my belief is 
that you will be your grandfather's 
death.” 

“ His death—his death—I!” 

“* By first dying yourself. Oh, you 
smile; you think it would be hap- 
piness to die. What matter that 
the old man you profess to care for 
is broken-hearted! Brat, leave self. 
ishness to boys—you are a girl!— 
Suffer!” 

“Selfish!” murmured Sophy, “ sel- 
fish! that was said of me _ before. 
Selfish !—ah, I understand. No, I 
ought not to wish to die— what 
would become of him?” She fell 
on her knees, and, raising both her 
clasped hands, prayed inly, silently— 
an instant, not more. She rose. “If 
I do act, then—it is a promise-—you 
will keep it. I shall see him—he 
shall know where I am—we shall 
meet !” ; 

“ A promise—sacred. I will keep 
it. Ob, girl, how much you will 
love some day—how your heart will 
ache! and when you are my age, 
lock at that heart, then at your 
glass—perhaps you may be, within 
and without, like me.” 

Sophy —innocent Sopby —stared, 
awestricken, but uncomprehending. 
Mrs. Crane led her back passive. 

“ There, she will act. Put on the 
wreath. Trick her out. Hark ye, 
Mr. Rugge. This is for one night. 
I have wade conditions with her: 


either you must take back her grand- 
father, or—she must return to him.” 

“ And my £100?” 

“ In the latter case ought to be re- 
paid you.” 

“Am I never to have the Royal 
York theatre? Ambition of my life, 


Ma’am! Dreamed of it thrice! Ha! 
but she will act, and succeed. But to 
take back the old vagabond—a bitter 
pill! He shall halve it with me! 
Ma’‘am, I’m your grateful—” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Threadbare is the simile which compares the world to a stage. 


Schiller, less complimentary 


than Shakespeare, lowers the illustration from a stage to a puppet-show. But ever between 
realities and shows there is a secret communication, an undetected interchange—sometimes 
a stern reality in the heart of the ostensible actor, a fantastic stage-play in the brain of the 


unnoticed spectator. 
of garlands and rouge. 


The Bandit’s Child on the proscenium is still poor little Sophy, in spite 
But that honest rough-looking fellow to whom, in respect for ser- 


vices to Sovereign and Country, the apprentice yields way—may he not be—the crafty 


Comedian ? 


Taran-tarantara — rub-a-dub-dub 
—play up horn—roll drum—a qnar- 
ter to eight; and the crowd already 
thick before Rugge’s Grand Exhibi- 
_ tion—“ Remorseless Baron and Ban- 
dit’s Child! Young Phenomenon— 
Juliet Araminta—Patronised by the 
Nobility in general, and expecting 
daily to be summoned to perform be- 
fore the Queen—Vivat Regma !”’— 
Rab-a-dub-dub. The company issue 
fom the curtain—range in front of 
the proscenium. Splendid dresses. 
The Phenomenon !—’tis she ! 

“My eyes, there’s a beauty !” 
the clown. 


cries 


The days have already grown some- 
what shorter: but it is not yet dusk. 
How charmingly pretty she still is, 
despite that horrid paint; but how 
wasted those poor bare snowy arms! 


A most doleful lugubrious dirge 
mingles with the drum and _ horn. 
A man has forced his way close by 
the stage—a man with a confound- 
ed cracked hurdy-gurdy. Whine— 
whine — creaks the hurdy-gurdy. 
“Stop that— stop that mu-zeek,” 
cries a delicate apprentice, clapping 
his hands to his ears. 

“Pity a poor blind—” answers the 
man with the hurdy-gurdy. 

“Oh you are blind, are you? but 
we are not deaf. There’s a penny 
not to play. What black thing have 
you got there by a string ?” 

“ My dog, sir !” 

“Devilish ugly one—not like a 
dog—more like a bear—with horns!” 

“T say, master,” cries the clown, 
“ Here’s a blind man come to see the 
Phenomenon !”” 

The crowd langh ; they make way 
for the blind man’s black dog. They 
suspect, from the clown’s address, 
that the blind man has something to 
do with the company. 

You never saw two uglier speci- 


” 


mens of their several species than the 
blind man and his black dog. He 
had rough red hair and a red beard, 
his face had a sort of twist that made 
every feature seem crooked. His 
eyes were not bandaged, but the lids 
were closed, and he lifted them up 
piteously as if seeking for light. He 
did not seem, however, like a common 
beggar; had rather the appearance 
of a reduced sailor. Yes, you would 
have bet ten to one he had been a 
sailor, not that his dress belonged 
to that noble calling, but his. build, 
the roll of his walk, the tie of his cra- 
vat; a blue anchor tattooed on that 
great brown hand—certainly a sailor 
—a British tar! poor man. 

The dog was hideous enough to 
have been exhibited as a /usus na- 
ture,—evidently very aged—for its 
face and ears were grey, the rest of ita 
rusty reddish black ; it had immense- 
ly long ears, pricked up like horns; 
it was a dog that must have been 
brough from foreign parts; it might 
have come from Acheron, sire by Cer- 
berus, so portentous, and (if not ir- 
reverent the epithet) so infernal was 
its aspect, with that grey face, those 
antlered ears, and its ineffably weird 
demeanour altogether. <A big dog, 
too, and evidently a strong one. All 
prudent folks would have made way 
for a man led by that dog. Whine 
creaked the hurdy-gurdy, and bow- 
wow all of a sudden barked the dog. 
Sophy stifled a cry, pressed her hand 
to her breast, and such a ray of joy 
flashed over her face, that it would 
have warmed your heart for a month 
to have seen it. 

But do you mean to say, Mr. 
Author, that that British Tur (gal- 
lant, no doubt, but hideous) is 
Gentleman Waife, or that Stygian 
animal the snowly-curled Sir Isaac? 

Upon my word, when I look at 
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them myself, I, the Historian, am 
puzzled. If it had not been for that 
bow-wow, I am sure Sophy would 
not have suspected. ‘T'ara-taran- 
tara. Walk in ladies and gentlemen, 
walk in, the performance is about to 
commence! Sophy lingers last. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the blind man who 
had been talking to the apprentice. 
“ Yes, sir,” said he, loud and empha- 
tically, as if his word had been 
questioned. “The child was snowed 
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up, but luckily the window of the 
hut was left open: Exactly at two 
o’clock in the morning, that d 
came to the window, set up a howl, 
and—” 

Sophy could hear no more—led 
away behind the curtain by the 
King’s Lieutenant. But she had 
heard enough to stir her heart with 
an emotion that set all the dim- 
ples round her lips into undulating 


play. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A Sham carries off the Reality. 


And she did act, and how charm- 
ingly! with what glee and what 
gusto! Rugge was beside himself 
with pride and rapture. He could 
hardly perform his own Baronial 
part for admiration. The audience, 
a far choicer and more fastidious one. 
than that in the Surrey village, was 
amazed, enthusiastic. 

“T shall live to see my dréam 
come true! I shall have the great 
York Theatre!” said Rugge, as he 
took off his wig and laid his head on 
his pillow. “Restore her for the 
£100! not for thousands !” 
~~ Alas, my sweet Sophy ; alas! Has 
not the joy that made thee perform 
so well, undone thee! Ab, hadst 
thou but had the wit to act horribly, 
and be hissed ! 


“ Uprose the sun and uprose Baron Rugge.” 


Not that ordinarily he was a very 
early man; but his excitement broke 
his slumbers. He had taken up his 
quarters on the ground-floor of a 
small lodging-house close to his Ex- 
hibition; in the same house lodged 
his senior Matron, and Sophy her- 
self. Mrs. Gormerick, being ordered 
to watch the child and never lose 
sight of her, slept in the same room 
with Sophy, in the upper story of the 


house. The old woman served Rugge 
for housekeeper, made his tea, grill- 
ed his chop, and for company’s sake 
shared his meals. Excitement as 
often sharpens the appetite as takes 
it away. Rugge had supped on hope, 
and he felt a craving for a more 
substantial breakfast. Accordingly, 
when he had dressed, he thrust his 
head into the passage, and seeing 
there the maid-of-all-work unbarring 
the street door, bade her go up-stairs 
and wake the Hag, that is, Mrs. Gor- 
merick. Saying this, he extended a 
key; for he ever took the precan- 
tion, before retiring to. rest, to lock 
the door of the room to which Sophy 
was consigned on the outside, and 
guard the key till the next morning. 

The maid nodded, and ascended 
the stairs. Less time than he ex- 
pected passed away before Mrs. 
Gormerick made her appearance, her 
grey hair streaming under her night- 
cap, her form endued in a loose 
wrapper—her very face a tragedy. 

“Powers above! What has _hap- 
pened?” exclaimed Rugge, propheti- 
cally. 

“She is gone,” sobbed Mrs. Gorme- 
rick ; and, seeing the lifted arm and 
clenched fist of the manager, pru- 
dently fainted away. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Corollaries from the problem suggested in Chapters vi. and vit. 


Broad daylight, nearly nine o’clock 
indeed, and Jasper Losely is walk- 
ing back to his inn from the place at 


which he had dined the evening 
before. He has spent the night 
drinking, gambling, and though he 
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looks heated, there is no sign of 
fatigue. Nature, in wasting on this 
man many of her most glorious ele- 
ments of happiness, had not for- 
gotten a herculean constitution — 
always restless and never tired, al- 
ways drinking and never drunk. 
Certainly it is some consolation to 
delicate invalids, that it seldom 
happens that the sickly are very 
wicked. Criminals are generally 
athletic—constitution and conscience 
equally tough ; large backs to their 
heads — strong suspensorial muscles 
—digestions that save them from 
the over-fine nerves of the virtuous, 
The native animal must be vigorous 
in the hnman being, when the moral 
safeguards are daringly overleapt. 
Jasper was not alone, but with an 
acquaintance he had made at the 
dinner, and whom he invited to his 
inn to breakfast; they were walk- 
ing familiarly arm-in-arm. Very un- 
like the brilliant Losely—a young 
man under thirty, who seemed to 
have washed out all the colours of 
youth in dirty water. His eyes dull, 
their whites yellow; his complexion 
sodden. His form was thickset and 


heavy ; his features pug, with a’ cross 


of the bull-dog. In dress, a specimen 
of the flash style of sporting man, as 
exhibited on the Turf, or more often, 
perhaps, in the Ring; Belcher neck- 
cloth, with an immense pin represent- 
ing a jockey at full gallop; cut away 
coat, corduroy breeches, and boots with 
tops of a chalky white. Yet, withal, 
not the air and walk of a genuine 
born and bred sporting man, even 
of the vulgar order. Something 
about him which reveals the pre- 
tender. A would-be hawk with a 
pigeon’s liver—a would-be sportsman 
with a Cockney’s nurture. 

Samuel Adolphus Poole is an 
orphan of respectable connections. 
His future expectations chiefly rest 
on an uncle from whom, as god- 
father, he takes the loathed name of 
Samuel. He prefers to sign himself 
Adolphus; he is ypopularly styled 
Dolly. For his present existence he 
relies ostensibly on his salary as an 
assistant in the house of a London 
tradesman in a fashionable way of 
business. Mr. Latham, bis employer, 
as made a considerable fortune, less 
by his shop than by discounting the 
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bills of his customers, or of other 
borrowers whom the loan draws 
into the net of the custom. Mr. 
Latham connives at the sporting 
tastes of Dolly Poole. Dolly has 
often thus been enabled to pick up 
useful pieces of information as to the 
names and repute of such denizens 
of the sporting world as might apply 
to Mr. Latham for temporary accom- 
modation. Dolly Poole has many 
sporting friends; he has also many 
debts. He has been a dupe, he is 
now a rogue; but he wants decision 
of character to put into practice 
many valuable ideas that his expe- 
rience of dupe and his development 
into rogue suggest to his ambition. 
Still, however, now and then, wher- 
ever a shabby trick can be safely 
done, he is what he calls “lucky.” 
He has conceived a prodigious ad- 
miration for Jasper Losely, one cause 
for which will be explained in the 
dialogue about to be recorced; an- 
other cause for which is analogous to 
that loving submission with which 
some ill-conditioned brute acknow- 
ledges a master in the hand that has 
thrashed it. For at Losely’s first ap- 
pearance at the convivial meeting 
just concluded, being nettled at the 
imperious airs of superiority which 
that roysterer assumed, mistaking 
for effeminacy Jasper’s elaborate 
dandyism, and not recognising in the 
bravo’s elegant proportions the tiger- 
like strength of which, in truth, that 
tiger-like suppleness should have 
warned him, Dolly Poole provoked 
a quarrel, and being himself a stout 
fellow, nor unaccustomed to athletic 
exercises, began to spar; the next 
moment he was at the other end of 
the room fuall-sprawl on the floor ; 
and, two minutes afterwards, the 
quarrel made up by conciliating 
banqueters, with every bone im his 
skin seeming still to rattle, he was 
generously blubbering out that he 
never bore. malice, and shaking 
hands with Jasper Losely as if he 
had found a benefactor. But now to 
the dialogue. 

Jasper.—“ Yes, Poole, my hearty, 
as you say, that fellow trumping my 
best club lost me the last rubber. 
There’s no certainty in whist, if one 
has a spoon for a partner.” 

Pootz. —“ No certainty in every 
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rubber, but next to certainty in the subject after breakfast. Arn’t you 
long ran, when @ man plays as well hungry ?-—No!—I am! Hillo—who's 
as you do, Mr. Losely. Your win- that ?” 


nings to-night must have been pretty 7~—His arm was seized by Mr. Rugge. 


large, though you had a bad partner 
almost every hand ;— pretty large— 
eh?” 

JasPpeR—(carelessly).—‘“ Nothing 
to talk of—a few ponies !” 

Poote.——“ More than a few; I 
should know.” 

JaspeR.—“* Why? You did not 
play after the first rubber.” 

Poo.e.—*“ No, when I saw your 
play on that first rubber, I cut out, 
and bet on you; and very grateful 
to you I am. Still you would win 
more with a partner who understood 
your game.” 

The shrewd Dolly paused a mo- 
ment, and leaning significantly on 
Jasper’s arm, added, in a_ half 


whisper, “I do; it is a French 
one.” 

Jasper did not change colour, but 
a quick rise of the eyebrow, and 
a slight jerk of the neck, betrayed 
some little surprise or uneasiness ; 


however, he_ rejoined without hesi- 
tation —“ French, ay! In France 
there is more dash in playing out 
trumps than there is with English 
players.” 

“ And with a player like you,” said 
Poole, still in a half whisper, “ more 
trumps to play out.” 

Jasper turned around sharp and 
short ; the hard, cruel expression of 
his mouth, little seen of late, came 
back to it. Poole recoiled, and his 
bones began again to ache. ‘‘I did 
not mean to offend you, Mr. Losely, 
but to caution.” 

“ Caution !” 

“There were two knowing coves, 
who, if they had not been so drunk, 
would not have lost their money 
withomt a row, and they would have 
seen how they lost it; they are 
sharpers— you served them right— 
don’t be angry with me. You want 
a partner—so do I; you play better 
than I do, but I play well; you shall 
have two-thirds of our winnings, and 
when you come to town I'll introduce 
you to a pleasant set of young fellows 
—green.” 

Jasper mused a moment. “ You 
know a thing or two, I see, Master 

Poole, and we'll discuss the whole 


“She’s gone—fled,” gasped the ma- 
nager, breathless. “Out of the lat- 
tice—fifteen feet high—not dashed 
to pieces—vanished ?” 

“Go on and order breakfast,” said 
Losely to Mr. Poole, who was listen- 
ing too inquisitively. He drew the 
manager away. “Can’t you keep 
your tongue in your head before 
strangers? the girl is gone ?” 

“Out of the lattice, and fifteen 
feet high !” 

“Any sheets left hanging out of 
the lattice ?” 

“Sheets! No!” 

“Then she did not go with- 
out help—somebody must have 
thrown up to her a rope-ladder — 
nothing so easy—done it myself 
scores of times for the descent of 
‘ maids who love the moon,’ Mr. Rugge. 
But at her age there is not a moon— 
at least there is not a man in the 
moon; one must. dismiss, then, the 
idea of a rope-ladder—too precocious. 
But are you quite sure she is gone? 
not hiding in some cupboard? Sacre! 
—very odd. Have you seen Mrs. 
Crane about it? 

“Yes, just come from her; she 
thinks that villain Waife must have 
stolen her. But I want you, sir, to 
come with me to a magistrate.” 

“ Magistrate! I—why ?—nonsense 
—set the police to work.” 

“Your deposition that she is your 
lawful child, lawfully made over to 
me, is necessary for the Inquisition— 
I mean Police.” 

“Hang it, what a bother! I hate 
magistrates, and all belonging to 
them. Well, I must breakfast; I'll 
see to itafterwards. Oblige me by not 
calling Mr. Waife a villain--good 
old fellow in his way.” 

“Good! Powers above!” 

“But if he took her off, how did 
he get at her? It must have been 
preconcerted.” 

“Ha! true. Bat she has not been 
suffered to speak to a soul not in the 
company —Mrs. Crane excepted ?” 

“ Perhaps at the performance last 
night some signal was given ?” 

But if Waife had been there I 
should have seen him; my troop 
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would have known him; such a re- 
markable face—one eye, too.” 

«Well, well, do what you think 
best. I'll call on you after breakfast ; 
let me gonow. Basta! basta!” 

Losely wrenched himself from the 
manager, and strode off to the inn; 
then, ere joining Poole, he sought 
Mrs. Crane. 

“This going before a magistrate,” 
said Losely, “to depose that I have 
made over my child to that black- 
guard showman— in this town too 
—after such luck as I have had, and 
where bright prospects are opening on 
me, is most disagreeable. And sup- 
posing, when we have traced Sophy, 
she should be really with the old 
man—awkward! In short, my dear 
friend, my dear Bella ”—(Losely could 
be very coaxing when it was worth 
his while)—* you just manage this 
for me. [ have a fellow in the next 
room waiting to breakfast; as soon as 
breakfast is over I shall be off to the 
race-ground, and so shirk that rant- 
ing old bore; you'll call on him in- 
stead, and settle it somehow.” He 
was out of the room befure she could 
answer. 

Mrs. Crane found it no easy mat- 
ter to soothe the infuriate manager 
when he heard Losely was gone to 
amuse himself at the race-course. 
Nor did she give herself much trouble 
to pacify Mr. Rugge’s anger, or assist 
his investigations, Her interest in 
the whole affuir seemed over. Left 
thus to his own devices, Rugge, how- 
ever, began to institute a sharp, and 
what promised to be an effective in- 
vestigation. He ascertained that the 
fugitive certainly had not left by the 
railway, or by any of the public con- 
veyances ; he sent scouts over all the 
neighbourhood ; he enlisted the sym- 
pathy of the police, who confidently 
assured him that they had ‘a net- 
work over the three kingdoms ;’ no 
doubt they have, and we pay for it; 
but the meshes are so large that any- 
thing less than a whale must be silly 
indeed, if it consent to be caught. 
Rugge’s suspicions were directed to 
Waife—he could collect, however, 
no evidence to confirm them. No 
person answering to Waife’s descrip- 
tion had been seen in the town. Once, 
indeed, Rugge was close on the right 
scent; for, insisting upon Waife’s one 
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eye and his possession of a white dog, 
he was told by several witnesses that 
a man blind of two eyes, and led by a 
black dog, had been close before the 
stage, just previous to the perform- 
ance. But then the clown had 
spoken to that very man; all the 
Thespian company had observed 
him; all of them had known Waife 
familiarly for years; and all deposed 
that any creature more unlike to 
Waife than the blind man could not 
be turned out of Nature’s workshop. 
But where was that blind man? They 
Yound out the wayside ion in which he 
had taken a lodging for the night ; and 
there it was ascertained that he had 
paid for his room beforehand, stating 
that he should start for the race- 
course early in the morving. Rugge 
himself set out to the race-course to 
kill two birds with one stone—catch 
Mr. Losely—examine the blind man 
himself. 

He did catch Mr. Losely, and very 
nearly caught something else —for 
that gentleman was in a ring of noisy 
horsemen, mounted on a hired hack, 
and loud as the noisiest. When 


Rugge came up to his stirrup, and 
began his harangue, Losely turned 
his hack round with so sudden an 
appliance of bit and spur, that the 
animal lashed out, and its heel went 
within an inch of the manager’s 


cheek-bone. Before Rugge could 
recover, Losely was in a hand-gallop. 
But the blind man! Of course Rugge 
did not find him? You are mis- 
taken; he did. The blind man was 
there, dog and all. The manager 
spoke to him, and did not know him 
from Adam. 

Nor have you or I, my venerated 
readers, any right whatsoever to 
doubt whether Mr. Rugge could be so 
stolidly obtuse. Granting that blind 
sailor to be the veritable William 
Waife—William Waife was a man of 
genius, taking pains to appear an 
ordinary mortal. And the anecdotes 
of Munden, or of Bamfylde Moore 
Carew, suffice to tell us how Protean is 
the power of transformation in a man 
whose genius is mimetic. But how 
often does it happen to us, venerated 
readers, not to recognise a man of 
genius, even when he takes no par- 
ticular pains to escape detection! A 
man of genius may be for ten years 
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our next-door neighbour—he may 
dine in company with us twice a- 
week—his face may be as familiar to 
our eyes as our arm-chair—his voice 
to our ears as the click of our parlour- 
clock—yet we are never more as- 
tonished than when all of a sudden, 
some bright day, it is discovered 
that our next-door neighbour is—a 
man of genius. Did you ever hear 
tell of the life of a man of genius, but 
what there were numerous witnesses 
who deposed to the fact, that until, 
perfidious dissembler, he flared up 
and set the Thames on fire, they h 

never seen anything in him — an odd 
creature, perhaps a good creature— 
probably a poor creature ;—But a Man 
of Genius! They would as soon have 
suspected him of being the Cham of 
Tartary! Nay, candid readers, are 
there not some of you who refuse to 
the last to recognise the man of 
genius, till he has paid his penny to 
Charon, and his passport to immor- 
tality has been duly examined by the 
customhouse officers of Styx! When 
one-half the world drag forth that 
same next-door neighbour, place him 
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on a pedestal, and have him cried, 
“OQ yez! O yez! Found a man of 
genius! Public property—open to 
inspection !” does not the other half 
the world put on its spectacles, turn 
up its nose, and cry, “ That a man of 
genius, indeed! Pelt him ! — pelt 
him?” Then of course there is a 
clatter, what the vulgar call “a 
shindy,” round the pedestal. Squeez- 
ed by his believers, shied at by his 
scofiers, the poor man gets horribly 
mauled about, and drops from the 
perch in the midst of the row. Then 
they shovel him over, clap a great 
stone on his relics, wipe their fore 
heads, shake hands, compromise the 
dispute, the one half the world admit- 
ting, that though he was a genius he 
was still an ordinary man; the other 
half allowing, that though he was an 
ordinary man, he was still a genius. 
And so on to the next pedestal with 
its “ Hic stet,” and the next great 
stone with its “ Hic jacet.” 

The manager of the Grand Theatri- 
cal Exhibition gazed on the blind 
sailor, and did not know him from 
Adam! 


CHAPTER IX. 


The aboriginal Man-eater, or Pocket-Cannibal, is susceptible of the refining influences 


of Civilisation. 


— with the spoils of those whom he devours. 


ooles friends—dresses for dinner; 


eats them up. 


Elated with the success which 
had rewarded his talents for pecuni- 
ary speculation, and dismissing from 
his mind all thoughts of the fugitive 
Sophy and the spoliated Rugge, 
Jasper Losely returned to London in 
company with his new friend, Mr. 
Poole. He left Arabella Crane to 
perform the same journey, unattend- 
ed; but that grim lady, carefully con- 
cealing any resentment at such want 
of gallantry, felt assured that she 
should not be long in London with- 
out being honoured by his visits. 

In renewing their old acquaintance, 
Mrs. Crane had contrived to establish 
over Jasper that kind of influence 
which a vain man, full of schemes 
that are not to be told to all the 
world, but which it is convenient to 
discuss with some confidential friend 
who admires himself too highly not 
to respect his secrets, mechanically 


He decorates his hair with the skins of his victims; 


he adorns his 
Mr. Losely introduced to Mr. 
combining elegance with appetite, 


and, 


yields to a woman whose wits are 
superior to his own. 

It is true that Jasper, on his re- 
turn to the metropolis, was not mag- 
netically attracted towards Podden 
Place; nay, days and even weeks 
elapsed, and Mrs. Crane was not 


gladdened by his presence. But she 
knew that her influence was only 
suspended —not extinct. The body 
attracted was for the moment kept 
from the body attracting, by the ab- 
normal weights that had dropped 
into its pockets. Restore the body 
thus temporarily counterpoised to its 
former lightness, and it would turn 
to Podden Place as the needle to the 
Pole. Meanwhile, oblivious of all 
such natural laws, the disloyal Jasper 
had fixed himself as far from the 
reach of the magnet as from Blooms- 
bury’s remotest verge is St. James's 
animated centre. The apartment he 
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engaged was showy and commodious. 
He added largely to his wardrobe— 
bis dressing-case — his trinket - box. 
Nor, be it here observed, was Mr, 
Losely one of those beauish brigands 
who wear tawdry scarfs over soiled 
linen, and paste rings upon unwashed 
digitals. ‘To do him justice, the man, 
so stony-hearted to others, loved 
and cherished his own person with 
exquisite tenderness, lavished upon 
it delicate attentions, and gave to 
it the very best he could afford, 
He was no coarse debauchee, 
smelling of bad cigars and ardent 
spirits. Cigars, indeed, were not 
among his vices (at worst the rare 
peccadillo of a cigarette) — spirit- 
drinkiog was; but the monster’s 
digestion was still so strong, that he 
could have drunk out a gin palace, 
and you would only have sniffed the 
jasmine or heliotrope on the dainty 
cambric that wiped the last drop 
from his lips. Had his soul been a 
tenth part as clean as the form that 
belied it, Jasper Losely had been a 
saint! His apartments secure@, his 
appearance thus revised and em- 
bellished, Jasper’s next care was an 
equipage in keeping; he hired a 
smart cabriolet with a high-stepping 
horse, and, to go behind it, a groom 
whose size had been stunted in in- 
fancy by provident parents design- 
ing him to earn his bread in the 
stables as a light-weight, and there- 
fore mingling his mother’s milk with 
heavy liquors. In short, Jasper Losely 
set up to be a buck about town; in 
that capacity Dolly Poole introduced 
him to several young gentlemen who 
combined commercial vocations with 
sporting tastes;, they could not but 
participate in Poole’s admiring and 
somewhat envious respect for Jasper 
Losely. There was indeed about the 
Vigorous miscreant a great deal of 
false brilliancy. Deteriorated from 
earlier youth though the beauty of 
his countenance might be, it was still 
undeniably handsome; and as force 
of muscle is beauty in itself in the 
eyes of young sporting men, so Jasper 
dazzled many a gracilis puer, who had 
the ambition to become an athlete, 
with the rare personal strength 
which, as if in the exuberance of 
animal spirits, he would sometimes 
condescend to display, by feats that 
astonished the curious and fright- 


ened the timid —such as bending 
a poker or horse-shoe between 
hands elegantly white nor unadorned 
with rings—or lifting the weight of 
Samuel Dolly by the waistband, and 
holding him at arm’s-length, with a 
playful bet of ten to one that he 
could stand by the fireplace and 
pitch the said Samuel Dolly out of 
the open window. To know so strong 
a man, so fine an animal, was some- 
thing to boast of! Then, too, if 
Jasper had a false brilliancy, he had 
also a false bonhommie; it was true 
that he was somewhat imperious, 
swaggering, bullying—but he was 
also off-hand and jocund; and as you 
knew him, that sidelong look, that 
defying gait (look and gait of the 
man whom the world cuts), wore 
away. In fact, he had got into a 
world which did not cut him, and his 
exterior was improved by the atmos- 
phere. 

Mr. Losely professed to dislike 
general society. Drawing-rooms were 
insipid; clubs fall of old fogies. ‘I 
am for life, my boys,” said Mr. Losely, 


“Can sorrow from the goblet flow, 
Or pain from Beauty's eye?’” 


Mr. Losely therefore, his hat on one 
side, lounged into the saloons of 
theatres, accompanied by a cohort of 
juvenile admirers, their hats on one 
side also, and returned to the plea- 
santest little suppers in his own 
apartment. There “the goblet” flow- 
ed—and after the goblet, cigars for 
some, and a rubber for all. 

So puissant Losely’s vitality, and 
so blest by the stars his luck, that 
his form seemed to wax stronger and 
his purse fuller by this “life.” No 
wonder he was all for a life of that 
kind; but the slight beings who 
tried to keep up with him, grew 
thinner and thinner, and poorer -and 
poorer; a few weeks made their 
cheeks spectral and their pockets a 
dismal void. Then as some dropped 
off from sheer inanition, others whom 
they had decoyed by their praises of 
“Life” and its hero, came into the 
magic circle to fade and vanish in 
their turn. 

In a space of time incredibly brief, 
not a whist-player was left upon the 
field; the victorious Losely had 
trumped out the last! Some few 
whom Nature had endowed more 
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liberally than Fortune, still retained 

strength enough to sup—if asked ; 

“But none who came to sup remained to 
play.” 

“Plague on it,” said Losely to 
Poole, as one afternoon they were 
dividing the final spoils. “ Your 
friends are mightily soon cleaned out ; 
could not even get up double dummy 
last night ; and we must hit on some 
new plan for replenishing the coffers! 
You have rich relations; can’t I help 
you to make them more useful ?” 

Said Dolly Poole, who was looking 
exceedingly bilious, and had become 
a martyr to chronic headache, “ My 
relations are prigs! Some of them 
give me the cold shoulder, others—a 
great deal of jaw. But as for tin, I 
might as well scrape a flint for it. 
My uncle Sam is more anxious about 
my sins than the other codgers, be- 
cause he is my godfather, and re- 
sponsible for my sins, I suppose ; and 
he says he will put me in the way of 
being respectable. My head’s split- 
tiog —” 

“Wood does split till it is season- 
ed,” answered Losely. ‘“ Good fellow, 
uncle Sam! He’ll put you in the 
way of tin; nothing else makes a 
man respectable.” 

“Yes—so he says; a girl with 
money—” 

“A wife—tin canister! Introduce 
me to her, and she shall be tied to 

ou.” 

Samuel Dolly did not appear to 
relish the idea of such an introduc- 
tion. “I have not been introduced 
to her myself,” said he. “But if you 
advise me to be spliced, why don’t 
you get spliced yourself?—a handsome 
fellow like you can be at no loss for 
an heiress.” 

“‘Heiresses are the most horrid 
cheats in the world,” said Losely: 
“there is always some father, or 
uncle, or fusty Lord Chancellor whose 
consent is essential, and not to be 
had. Heiresses in scores have been 
over head and ears in love with me. 
Before I left Paris I sold their locks 
of hair to a wig-maker—three great 
trunk:ful. Honour bright. But there 
were only two whom I could have 
safely allowed to run away with me; 
and they were so closely watched, 
poor things, that I was forced to 
leave them to their fate — early 
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graves! Don’t talk to me of beir- 
esses, Dolly, I have been the victim 
of heiresses. But a rich widow 
is an éstimable creature. Against 
widows, if rich, I have not a word 
to say; and to tell you the truth, 
there is a widow whom I suspect I 
have fascinated, and whose connec- 
tion I have a particular private reason 
for deeming desirable! She has a 
whelp of a son, who is a spoke in my 
wheel — were I his father-in-law, 
would not I be a spoke in his? I'd 
teach the boy ‘life,’ Dolly.” Here all 
trace of beauty vanished from Jasper’s 
face, and Poole, staring at him, pushed 
away his chair. “ But,”’—continued 
Losely, regaining his more usual ex- 
pression of levity and boldness—*“ Bat 
I am not yet quite sure what the 
widow has, besides her son, in her 
own possession; we shall see. Mean, 
while, is there—no chance of a rubber 
to-night?” 

“None; unless you will let Brown 
and Smith play upon tick.” 

“Pooh! but there’s Robinson, he 
has aif aunt he can borrow from?” 

“Robinson! spitting blood, with 
an attack of delirium tremens !—you 
have done for him.” 

“ Can sorrow from the goblet flow ?” 
said Losely. “Well, 1 suppose it 
can—when a man has no coats to 
his stomach; but you and I, Dolly 
Poole, have stomachs thick as pea- 
jackets, and proof as gutta-percha.” 

Poole forced a ghastly smile, while 
Losely, gaily springing up, swept his 
share of booty into his pockets, 
slapped his comrade on the back, and 
said—* Then, if the mountain will not 
come to Mahomet, Mahomet must go 
to the mountain! Hang whist, and 
up with rouge-et-noir! I have an 
infallible method of winning — only, 
it requires capital. You will club 
your cash with mine, and I'll play for 
both. Sup here to-night, and we'll 
go to the hell afterwards.” 

Samuel Dolly had the most perfect 
confidence in his friend’s science in 
the art of gambling, and he did not, 
therefore, dissent from the proposal 
made. Jasper gave a fresh touch to 
his toilette, and stepped into his 
cabriolet. Poole cast on him a look 
of envy, and crawled to his lodging— 
too ill for his desk, and with a strong 
desire to take to his bed. 
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OHAPTER X. 


“Ts there a heart that never loved, 
Nor felt soft woman’s sigh ?” 


If there be such a heart, it is not in the breast of a Pocket-Cannibal. 


Your true Man- 


eater is usually of an amorous temperament; he can be indeed sufficiently fond 


of a lady te eat her up. — 
farther particulars inquire within. 


The dignified serenity of Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, is agitated 
by the intrusion of a new inhabitant. 
A house in that favoured locality, 
which had for several months main- 
tained “the solemn stillness and 
the dread repose” which appertain to 
dwellings that are to be let upon 
lease, unfurnished, suddenly started 
into that exuberant and aggressive 
life which irritates the nerves of its 
peaceful neighbours. The bills have 
been removed from the windows — 
the walls have been cleaned down and 
pointed — the street-door repainted a 
lively green— workmen have gone 
in and out. The observant ladies 
(single ones) in the house opposite, dis- 
cover, by the help of a telescope, that 
the drawing-rooms have been new pa- 
pered, canary-coloured ground — fes- 
toon borders, and that the mouldings 
of the shutters have been gilt. Gilt 
shutters! that looks ominous of an 
ostentatious and party-giving tenant. 

Then carts full of furniture have 
stopped at the door—carpets, tables, 
chairs, beds, wardrobes—all seeming- 
ly new, and in no inelegant taste, 
have been disgorged into the hall. 
It has been noticed, too, that every 
day a lady of slight figure and 
genteel habiliments has come, seem- 
ingly to inspect progress—evidently 
the new tenant. Sometimes she 
comes alone ; sometimes with a dark- 
eyed handsome lad, probably her son. 
Who can she be? what is she? what 
is her name? her history? has she a 
right to settle in Gloucester Place, 
Portman Square? The detective 
police of London is not peculiarly 
vigilant ; but its defects are supplied 
by the voluntary effurts of unmarried 
ladies. The new-comer was a widow; 
her husband had been in the army ; 
of good family ; but a mauwvais sujet ; 
she had been left in straitened cir- 
cumstances with an only son. It was 


Mr. Losely makes the acquaintance of a widow. For 


supposed that she had unexpectedly 
come into a fortune—on the strength 
of which she had removed from 
Pimlico into Gloucester Place. At 
length —the preparations completed 
—one Monday afternoon, the widow, 
accompanied by her son, came to 
settle. The next day a footman in 
genteel livery (brown and orange) 
appeared at the door. Then, for the 
rest of the week, the baker and 
butcher called regularly. On the 
following Sunday, the lady and her 
son appeared at church. 

No reader will be at a loss to dis- 
cover in the new tenant of No. — 
Gloucester Place, the widowed mother 
of Lionel Haughton. The letter for 
that lady which Darrell had intrusted 
to his young cousin, had, in com- 
plimentary and cordial language, 
claimed the right to provide for her 
comfortable and honourable sub- 
sistence‘; and announced that, hence- 
forth, £800 a-year would be placed 
quarterly to her account at Mr. Dar- 
rell’s banker, and that an additional 
sum of £1200 was already there 
deposited in her name, in order to 
enable her to furnish any residence to 
which she might be inclined to re- 
move. Mrs. Haughton, therewith, 
had removed to Gloucester Place. 

She is seated by the window in her 
front drawing-room — surveying with 
proud though grateful heart the ele- 
gancies by which she is surrounded. 
A very winning countenance—lively 
eyes, that in themselves may be over- 
quick and petulant; but their ex- 
ee is chastened by a gentle 

indly mouth. And over the whole 
face, the attitude, the air, even the 
dress itself, is diffused the unmistak- 
able simplicity of a sincere, natural 
character. No doubt Mrs. Haughton 
has her tempers, and her vanities, and 
her little harmless feminine weak- 
nesses ; but you could not help feeling 
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in@her presence that you were with 
an affectionate, warm-hearted, honest, 
good woman. She might not have the 
refinements of tone and manner which 
stamp the high-bred gentlewoman of 
convention; she might evince the 
deficiencies of an imperfect third-rate 
education ; but she was saved from 
vulgarity. by a certain undefinable 
grace of person and music of voice 
—even when she said or did things 
that well-bred people do not say or 
do; and there was an engaging in- 
telligence in those quick hazel eyes 
that made you sure that she was 
sensible, even when she uttered what 
was silly. 

Mrs. Haughton turned from the in- 


terior of the room to the open win-. 


dow. ‘She is on the look-out for her 
son, who has gone to call on Colonel 
Morley, and who ought to be returned 
by this time. She begins to get a 


little fidgety—somewhat cross. While 
thus standing and thus watchfal, 
there comes thundering down the 
street a high-stepping horse — bay, 


with white legs—it whirls on a 
cabriolet — blue,’ with vermilion 
wheels — two hands, in yellow kid 
gloves, are just seen under the hood. 
Mrs. Haughton suddenly blushes and 
draws in her head. Too late! the 
cabriolet has stopped—a gentleman 
leans forward, takes off his hat, 
bows respectfully; “Dear, dear!” 
murmurs Mrs. Haughton, “ I do think 
he is going to call ; some people are 
born to be tempted—my temptations 
have been immense! He is getting 
out—he knocks —I can’t say, now, 
that I am not at home—very awk- 
ward! I wish Lionel were here! 
What does he mean — neglecting his 
own mother, and leaving her a prey to 
tempters ?” 

While the footman is responding to 
the smart knock of the visitor, we 
will explain how Mrs. Haughton had 
incurred that gentleman’s acquaint- 
ance. In one of her walks to her new 
house, while it was in the hands of the 
decorators, her mind being much ab- 
sorbed in the consideration whether 
her drawing-room curtains should be 
chintz or tabouret—just as she was 
crossing the street, she was all but 
run over by a gentleman’s cabriolet. 
The horse was hard-mouthed, going 
at full speed. The driver pulled up 
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just in time; but the wheel grazed 
her dress, and though she ran back 
instinctively, yet, when she was safe 
on ‘the pavement, the fright over- 
powered her nerves, and she clung to 
the street-post almost ‘fainting. ‘Two 
or three passers-by humanely-gathered 
round her; and the driver, looking 
back, and muttering to himself — 
“ Not bad-looking—neatly dressed— 
lady-like—French shawl—may have 
tin—worth while perbaps !”—gallant- 
ly descended and hastened to offer 
apologies, with a respectful hope that 
she was not injured. 

Mrs. Haughton answered somewhat 
tartly, but being one of those good- 
hearted women who, apt to be rude, 
are extremely sorry for it the mo- 
ment afterwards, she wished to re- 
pair any hurt to his feelings occa- 
sioned by her first impulse ; and, when, 
renewing his excuses, he offered his 
arm over the crossing, she did not 
like to refuse. On gaining the side 
of the way on which her house was 
situated, she had recovered sufficient- 
ly to blush for having accepted such 
familiar assistance from a_ perfect 
stranger, and somewhat to falter in 
returning thanks for his politeness. 

Our gentleman, whose estimate 
of his attractions was not humble, 
ascribed the blushing cheek and fal- 
tering voice to the natural effect pro- 
duced by his appearance ; and he him- 
self admiring very much a handsome 
bracelet on her wrist, which he deemed 
a favourable prognostic of “ tin,” be 
watched her to her door, and sent his 
groom in the course of the evening to 
make discreet inquiries in the neigh- 
bourhood. The result of the inquiries 
induced him to resolve upon prose- 
cating the acquaintance thus begun. 
He contrived to learn the hours at 
which Mrs. Haughton usually visited 
the house, and: to pass by Gloucester 
Place at the very nick of time. His 
bow was recognising, respectful, in- 
terrogative—a bow that asked “how 
much farther?’ But Mrs. Haugh- 
ton’s bow respondent seemed to de- 
clare “not at all!” The. stranger 
did not adventure more that day; 
but a day or two afterwards he came 
again into Gloucester Place, on foot. 
On that occasion, Mrs. Haughton 
was with her son, and the gentle- 
man would not seem to perceive her. 
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The next day he returned; she was 
then alone, and just as she gained her 
door, he advanced—*I beg you ten 
thousand pardons, Madam; but if I 
um rightly informed, I have the honour 
to address Mrs. Charles Haughton!” 

The lady bowed in surprise. 

“Ah, madam, your lamented hus- 
band was one of my most particular 
friends.” 

“You don’t say so!” cried Mrs. 
Haughton, and looking more atten- 
tively at the stranger. There was in 
his dress and appearance something 
that she thought very stylish—a par- 
ticular friend of Charles Haugliton’s 

- was sure to be stylish—to be a man 
of the first water. And she loved the 
poor Captain’s memory —her heart 
warmed to avy “ particular friend of 
his.” 

“Yes,” resumed the gentleman, 
noting the advantage he had gained, 
“though I was considerably his 
junior, we were great cronies—excuse 
that familiar expression—in the Has- 
sars together—” 

“The Captain was not in the Hus- 
sars, sir; he was in the Guards.” 

“Of course he was; but I was say- 
ing in the Hussars, together with the 
Guardg, there were some very fine 
fellows— very fine—he was one of 
them. I could not resist paying my 
respects to the widowed lady of so 
fine a fellow. I know it is a liberty, 
ma’am, but "tis my way. People 
who know me well—and I have a 
large acquaintance—are kind enough 
to excuse my way. And to think that 
villanous horse, which I had jast 
bought out of Lord Bolton’s stud— 
(200 guineas, ma’am, and cheap)— 
should have nearly taken the life of 
Charles Haughton’s lovely relict. If 
anybody else had been driving that 
brute, I shudder to think what might 
have been the consequences; but I 
have a wrist of iron. Strength is a 
vulgar qualification — very vulgar — 
but when it saves a lady from perish- 
ing, how can one be ashamed of it? 
But I am detaining you. Your own 
house, Mrs. Haughton ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir, | have just taken it, but 
the workmen. have not finished. I 
am not yet settled here.” 

“ Charming: situation! My friend 
left a son, I believe? In the army 
already ?”’ 
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“No sir, but he wishes it very 
much.” 

“ Mr. Darrell, I think, could gratify 
that wish.” 

“What! you know Mr. Darrell, 
that most excellent, generous man? 
All we have we owe to him.” 

The gentleman abruptly turned 
aside—wisely—for his expression of 
face at that praise might have startled 
Mrs. Haughton. 

“ Yes, I knew him once. He has 
had many a fee out of my family. 
Goodish lawyer—cleverish man—and 
rich as a Jew. I should like to see 
my old friend’s son, ma’am. He 
must be monstrous handsome with 
such parents !” 

“Oh, sir, very like his father. I 
shall be proud to present him to you.” 

“Ma'am, I thank you. I will have 
the honour to call—” 

And thus is explained how Jasper 
Losely has knocked at Mrs. Haugh- 
ton’s door—has walked up her stairs 
—has seated himself in ber drawing- 
room, and is now edging his chair 
somewhat nearer to her, and throw- 
ing into his voice and looks a degree 
of admiration, which has been sin- 
cerely kindled by the aspect of her 
elegant apartments. 

Jessica Haughton was not one of 
those women, if such there be, who 
do not know when a gentleman is 
making up to them. She knew per- 
fectly well, that with a very little en- 
couragement, her visitor would declare 
himself a suitor. Nor, to speak truth, 
was she quite insensible to his hand- 
some person, nor quite unmoved by 
his flatteries. She had her weak 
= and vanity was one of them. 

or conceived she, poor lady, the 


slightest suspicion that Jasper Losely 
was not a personage whose attentions 


might flatter any woman. Though 
he had not-even announced a name, 
but, pushing aside the footman, had 
sauntered in with as familiar an ease 
as if he had been a first cousin; 
though he had not uttered a syllable 
that could define his station, or at- 
test his boasted friendship with the 
dear defunct, still Mrs. Haughton 
implicitly believed that she was with 
one of those gay chiefs of Zon who 
had glittered round her Oharlie in 
that earlier morning of his life, ere 
he had sold out of the Guards, and 
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bought himself out of jail; a lord, or 
an honourable at least, and was even 
(I shudder to say) revolving in her 
mind whether it might not be an 
excellent thing for her dear Lionel 
if she could prevail on herself to 
procure for him the prop and guid- 
ance of a distinguished and_bril- 
liant father-in-law—rich, noble, evi- 
dently good-natured, sensible, attrac- 
tive. Oh! but the temptation was 
growing more and more IMMENSE! 
when suddenly the door opened, and 
in sprang Lionel, crying out, “ Mo- 
ther, dear, the Colonel has come with 
me on purpose to—” 

He stopped short, staring hard at 
Jasper Losely. That gentleman ad- 
vanced a few steps, extending his 
hand, but came to an abrupt halt on 
seeing Colonel Morley’s figure now 
filliog up the doorway. Not that he 
feared recognition—the Colonel did 
not know him by sight, but he knew 
by sight the Colonel. In his own 
younger day, when lolling over the 
rails of Rotten Row, he had envi- 
ously noted the leaders of fashion 
pass by, and Colonel Morley had not 
escaped his observation. Colonel 
Morley, indeed, was one of those men 
who by name and repute are sure to 
be known to all who, like Jasper 
Losely in his youth, would fain know 
something about that gaudy, bab- 
bling, and remorseless world which, 
like the sun, either vivifies or cor- 
rupts, according to the properties of 
the object on which it shines. Strange 
to say, it was the mere sight of the 
real fine gentleman that made the 
mock fine gentleman shrink and col- 
lapse. Though Jasper Losely knew 
himself to be still called a magni- 
ficent man—one of royal Nature's 
Lifeguardsmen — though confident 
that from toe to toe his habiliments 
could defy the criticism of the strict- 
est martinet in polite costume, no 
sooner did that figure—by no means 
handsome, and clad in garments in- 
nocent of buckram, but guilty of 
wrinkles—appear on the threshold, 
than Jasper Losely felt small and 
shabby, as if he had been sud- 
denly reduced to five feet two, and 
had bought his coat out of an old- 
clothesman’s bag. 

Without appearing even to see 
Mr. Losely, the Colonel, in his turn, 


as he glided past him towards Mrs, 
Haughton, had, with what is prover- 
bially called the corner of the eye, 
taken the whole of that impostor’s 
superb personnel into calm survey, 
had read him through and through, 
and decided on these two points with- 
out the slightest hesitation—*a lady- 
killer and a sharper.” 

Quick as breathing had been the 
effect thus severally produced on 
Mrs. Haughton’s visitors, which it 
has cost so many words to describe, 
so quick that the Colonel, without 
any apparent pause of dialogue, has 
already taken up the sentence Lionel 
left uncompleted, and says as he bows 
over Mrs. Haughton’s hand, “ come 
on purpose to claim acquaintance 
with an old. friend’s widow, a young 
friend’s mother.” 

Mrs. Havcuton.—‘I am_ sure, 
Colonel Morley, I am very much 
flattered. And you, too, knew the 
poor dear Captain; ‘tis so pleasant 
to think that his old friends come 
round us now. This gentleman, 
also, was a particular friend of dear 
Charles's.” 

The Colonel bad somewhat small 
eyes, which moved with habitual 
slowness. He lifted those eyes, let 
them drop upon Jasper (who still 
stood in the middle of the room, with 
one hand still halfextended towards 
Lione!),.and letting the eyes rest there 
while he spoke, repeated, 

“Particular friend of Charles 
Haughton’s—the only one of his par- 
ticular friends whom I never had the 
honour to see before.” 

Jasper, who, whatever his de- 
ficiency in other virtues, certainly 
did not lack courage, made a strong 
effort at self-possession, and witb- 
out replying to the Colonel, whose 
remark had not been directly ad- 
dressed to himself, said in his most 
rollicking tone—* Yes, Mrs. Haugh- 
ton, Charles was my particular friend, 
but,” —lifting his eye-glass —‘ but 
this gentleman was,” dropping the 
eye-glass negligently, “not in our set, 
I suppose.” Then advancing to Lio- 
nel, and seizing his hand, “I must 
introduce myself—the image of your 
father, I declare! I was saying to 
Mrs. Haughton how much I should 
like to see you—proposing to her, just 
as you came in, that we should go to 
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the play together. Oh, ma’am, you 
may trust him to me safely. Young 
men should see tirE.” Here Jasper 
tipped Lionel one of those knowing 
winks with which he was accustomed 
to delight and ensnare the young 
friends of Mr. Poole, and hurried on: 
“But in an innocent way, ma’am, 
such as mothers would approve. 
We'll fix an evening for it, when I 
have the honour to call again. Good 
morning, Mrs. Haughton. Your hand 
again, sir (to Lionel).—Ah, we shall 
be great friends, I guess! You must 
let me take you out in my cab—teach 
you to handle the ribbons, eh? ’Gad, 
my old friend Charles was a whip. 
Ha! ha! Good day, good day !” 

Not a muscle had moved in the 
Colonel’s face during Mr. Losely’s 
jovial monologue. But when Jasper 
iad bowed himself out, Mrs. Haugh- 
ton, curtsying, and ringing the bell 
for the footman to open the street- 
door, the man of the world (and, as 
man of the world, Colonel Morley 
was consummate) again raised those 
small slow eyes—this time towards 
her face—and dropped the words,— 

“My old friend’s particular friend 
is—not bad-looking, Mrs. Haughton !” 

“And so lively and pleasant,” re- 
turned Mrs. Haughton, with a slight 
rise of colour, but no other sign of 
embarrassment. “It may be a nice 
acquaintance for Lionel.” 

“Mother!” cried that ungrateful 
boy, “ you are not speaking serious- 
ly. I think the man is odious. If he 
were not my father’s friend, I should 
say he was —” 

“What, Lionel?” asked the Col- 
onel, blandly—‘ was what ?” 

“ Snobbish, sir.” 

“Lionel, how dare you!” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Haughton. “ What vulgar 
words boys do pick up at school, Col- 
onel Morley.” 

“We must be careful that they do 
not pick up worse than words when 
they leave school, my dear madam. 
You will forgive me, but Mr. Darrell 
has so expressly—of course, with your 
permission—commended this young 
gentleman to my responsible care and 
guidance—so openly confided to me 
his views and intentions, that per- 
haps you would do me the very 
great favour not to force upon him, 
against his own wishes, the acquaint- 
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ance of—that very good-looking per- 
sop. 

Mrs. Haughton pouted, but kept 
down her rising temper. The Colonel 
began to awe her. 

“ By the by,” continued the man of 
the world, ‘may I inquire the name 
of my old friend’s particular friend ?” 

“His name—upon my word I 
really don’t know it. Perhaps he 
left his card—ring the bell, Lionel.” 

“You don’t know his name, yet 
you know him, ma’am, and would 
allow your son to see Lirg under his 
auspices! I beg you ten thousand 
pardons; but even ladies the most 
cautious, mothers the most watchful, 
are exposed to—” 

“Immense temptations—that is— 
to—to—” 

“I understand perfectly, my dear 
Mrs. Haughton.” 

The footman appeared. “Did that 
gentleman leave a card?” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

“Did not you ask his name when 
he entered ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, but he said he would 
announce himself.” 

When the footman had withdrawn, 
Mrs. Haughton exclaimed piteously, 
“ T have been to blame, Colonel—I see 
it. But Lionel will tell you how I 
came to know the gentleman—the 
gentleman who nearly ran over me, 
Lionel, and then spoke so kindly 
about your dear father.” 

“Oh, that is the person!—I sup- 
posed so,” cried Lionel, kissing his 
mother, who was inclined to burst 
into tears. “I can explain it all now, 
Colonel Morley. Any one who says 
a kind word about my father, warms 
my mother’s heart to him at once— 
is it not so, mother dear ?” 

“ And long be it so,” said Colonel 
Morley, with graceful earnestness ; 
“and may such be my passport to 
your confidence, Mrs. Haughton. 
Charles was my old schoolfellow—a 
little boy when I and Darrell were 
in the sixth form; and, pardon me 
if I add, that if that gentleman were 
ever Charles Haughton’s particular 
friend, he could scarcely have been a 
very wise one. For, unless his ap- 
pearance greatly belie his years, he 
must have been little more than a 
boy when Charles Haughton left 
Lionel fatherless.” 
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Here, in the delicacy of tact, 
seeing that Mrs. Haughton looked 
ashamed of the subject, and seemed 
aware of her imprudence, the Colonel 
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rose, with a request—cheerfully grant- 
ed—that Lionel might. be allowed to 
come to breakfast with him the next 
morning. 


CHAPTER XI. 


A man of the world, having accepted a troublesome charge, considers “ what he will do with 
it;’? and, having promptly decided, is sure, first, that he could not have done better: 
and, secondly, that much may be said to prove that he could not have done worse. 


Reserving to a later occasion any 
more detailed description of Colonel 
Morley, it suffices for the present to 
say that he was a man of a very fine 
understanding, as applied to the spe- 
cial world in which he lived. Though 
no one had a more numerous circle 
of friends, and though with many of 
those friends he was on that footing 
of familiar intimacy which Darrell’s 
active career once, and his rigid se- 
clusion of late, could not have estab- 
lished with any idle denizen of that 
brilliant society in which Colonel 
Morley moved and had his being, 
yet, to Alban Morley’s heart (a heart 
not easily reached), no friend was so 
dear as Guy Darrell. They had en- 
tered Eton on the same day—left it 
the same day—lodged while there in 
the same house; and though of very 
different characters, formed one of 
those strong, imperishable, brotherly 
affections which the Fates weave in- 
to the very woof of existence. 

Darrell’s recommendation would 
have secured to any young protégé 
Colonel Morley’s gracious welcome 
and invaluable advice. But, both as 
Darrell’s acknowledged kinsman, and 
as Charles Haugton’s son, Lionel 
called forth his kindliest sentiments, 
and obtained his most sagacious de- 
liberations. He had already seen 
the boy several times, before waiting 
on Mrs. Haughton, deeming it would 
please her to defer his visit until she 
could receive him in all the glories 
of Gloucester Place; and he had 
taken Lionel into high favour, and 
deemed him worthy of a conspicuous 
, place in the world. Though Darrell 

in his letter to Colonel Morley had 
emphatically distinguished the posi- 
tion of Lionel, as a favoured kinsman, 
from that of a presumptive or even 
a probable heir, yet the rich man had 
also added: “ But I wish him to 





take rank as the representative to 
the Haughtons; and, whatever I 
may do with the bulk of my fortune, 
I shall ensure to him a liberal inde- 
pendence. The completion of his 
education, the adequate allowance to 
him, the choice of a profession, are 
matters in which I entreat you to act 
for yourself, as if you were his guar- 
dian. I am leaving England—I may 
be abroad for years.” Colonel Morley, 
in accepting the responsibilities thus 
pressed on him, brought to bear upon 
his charge subtle discrimination, as 
well as conscientious anxiety. 

He saw that Lionel’s heart was 
set upon the military profession, and 
that his power of application seemed 
lukewarm and desultory when not 
cheered and concentred by enthu- 
siasm, and would, therefore, fail him 
if directed to studies which had no 
immediate reference to the objects of 
his ambition. The Colonel, accord- 
ingly, dismissed the idea of sending 
him for three years to an University. 
Alban Morley summed up his theories 
on the collegiate ordeal in these 
succinct aphorisms: “ Nothing s0 
good as an University education, nor 
worse than an University without 
its education. Better throw a youth 
at once into the wider sphere of a 
capital provided you there secure to 
his social life the ordinary checks 
of good company, the restraints im- 
posed by the presence of decorous 
women, and men of grave years and 
dignified repute ;—than confine him 
to the exclusive society of youths of his 
own age—the age of wild spirits and 
unreflecting imitation — unless he 
cling to the safeguard, which is found 
in hard reading, less by the book- 
knowledge it bestows, than by the 


serious and preoccupied mind which 
it abstracts from the coarser tempta- 
tions.” 
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But Lionel, younger in character 
than in years, was too boyish as yet 
to be safely consigned to those trials 
of tact and temper which await the 
neophyte who enters on life through 
the doors of a mess-room. His 
pride was too morbid, too much on 
the alert for offence; his frankness 
too crude, his spirit too untamed by 
the insensible discipline of social 
commerce. 

Quoth the observant Man of the 
World : “ Place his honour in his own 
keeping, and he will carry it about 
with him on full cock, to blow off 
a friend's head or his own before the 
end of the first month. Huffy—de- 
-cidedly huffy! And of all causes that 
disturb regiments, and induce court- 
martials—the commonest cause is a 
huffy lad! Pity! for that youngster 
has in him the right metal—spirit 
and talent that should make him a 
first-rate soldier. It would be time well 
spent that should join professional 
studies with that degree of polite 
culture which gives dignity and cures 
huffiness. I must get him out of 
London, out of England—cut him off 
from his mother’s apron-strings, and 
the particular friends of his - poor 
father who prowl unannounced in- 
to the widow’s drawing-room. He 
shall go to Paris—no better place to 
learn military theories, and be civil- 
ised out of huffy dispositions. No 
doubt my old friend, the chevalier, 
who has the art strategic at his 
finger ends, might be induced to take 
him en pension, direct his studies, 
and keep him out of harm’s way. I 
can secure to him the entrée into the 
circles of the rigid old Faubourg 
St. Germain, where manners are best 
bred, and household ties most re- 
spected. Besides, as I am so often 
at Paris myself, I shall have him 
under my eye, and a few years there, 
spent in completing him as man, may 
bring him nearer to that marshal’s 
baton which every recruit should 
have in his eye, than if I started him 
at once a raw boy, unable to take care 
of himself as an ensign, and unfitted, 
save by mechanical. routine, to take 
care of others, should he live to buy 
the grade of a colonel.” 

The plans thus promptly formed 
Alban Morley briefly explained to 
Lionel, when the boy came to break- 


fast in Curzon Street, requesting 
him to obtain Mrs. Haughton’s ac- 
quiescence in that exercise of the 
discretionary powers with which he 
had been invested by Mr. Darrell. 
To Lionel, the proposition that com- 
mended the very studies to which 
his tastes directed his ambition, and 
placed his initiation into responsible 
manhood among scenes bright to his 
fancy, because new to his experience, 
seemed of course the perfection of 
wisdom. 

Less readily pleased was poor Mrs. 
Haughton, when her son returned 
to communicate the arrangement, 
backing a polite and well-worded 
letter from the Colonel with his own 
more artless eloquence. Instantly 
she flew off on the wing of her “ little 
tempers.” “What! her only son 
taken from her—sent to that hor- 
rid Continent, just when she was 
so respectably settled! What was 
the good of money if she was to be 
parted from her boy! Mr. Darrell 
might take the money back if he 
pleased—she would write and tell 
him so. Colonel Morley had no feel- 
ing; and she was shocked to think 
Lionel was in such unnatural hands. 
She saw very plainly that he no 
longer cared for her—a _ serpent’s 
tooth, &c., &c.” But as soon as the 
burst was over, the sky cleared, and 
Mrs. Haughton became penitent and 
sensible. Then her grief for Lionel’s 
loss was diverted by preparations for 
his departure. There was his ward- 
robe to see to—a patent portmanteau 
to purchase und to fill, And, all 
done, the last evening mother and 
son spent together, though painful 
at the moment, it would be happi- 
ness for both hereafter to recall! 
Their hands clasped in each other— 
her head leaning on his young 
shoulder—her tears kissed so sooth- 
ingly away. And soft words of 
kindly motherly counsel, sweet 
romises of filial performance. 
appy, thrice happy, as an after 
remembrance, be the final parting 
between hopeful son and feartul 
parent, at the foot of that mystic 
bridge which starts from the thresh- 
old of Home—lost in the dimmess 
of the far-opposing shore !—bridge 
over which goes the boy who will 
never return but as the man. . 
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CHAPTER XII, 


The Pocket Cannibal baits his woman’s trap with love-letters—And a widow allured steals 
timidly towards it from under the weeds. 


Jasper Lusely is beginning to be 
hard up! The infallible calculation 
at rouge-el-noir has carried off all 
that capital which had accumulated 
from the savings of the young gentle- 
men whom Dolly Poole had contri- 
buted to his exchequer. Poole him- 
self is beset by duns, and -pathetically 
observes “that he has lost three 
stone in weight, and that he believes 
the calves to his legs are gone to 
enlarge his liver.” 

Jasper is compelled to put down 
his cabriolet—to discharge his groom 
—to retire from his fashionable 
lodgings ; and just when the pro- 
spect even of a dinner becomes dim, 
he bethinks himself of Arabella 
Crane, and remembers that she pro- 
mised him £5, nay £10, which are 
still due from her. He calls—he is 
received like the prodigal son. Nay, 
to his own surprise, he finds Mrs. 
Crane has made her house much more 
inviting —the drawing-rooms are 
cleaned up; the addition of a few 
easy articles of furniture gives them 
quite a comfortable air. She herself 
has improved in costume —— though 
her favourite colour still remains iron- 

. She informs Jasper that she 
fully expected him—that these pre- 
parations are in his honour—that she 
has engaged a very good cook—that 
she hopes he will dine with her when 
not better engaged—in short, lets 
him feel himself at home in Plodden 
Place. 

Jasper at first suspected a sinis- 
ter design, under civilities that his 
conscience told him were unmerited— 
a design to entrap him into that 
matrimonial alliance which he had so 
ungallantly scouted, and from which 
he still recoiled with an abhorrence 
which man is not justified in feeling 
for any connubial partner, less pre- 
ternaturally terrific than the Witch of 
Endor or the Bleeding Nun ! 

But Mrs. Crane quickly and can- 
didly hastened to dispel his ungener- 
ous apprehensions. “She had given 
up,” she said, “all ideas so prepos- 
terous—love and wedlock’ were 
equally out of her mind. Bat ill as 


he had behaved to her, she could not 
but feel a sincere regard for him—a 
deep interest in his fate. He ought 
still to make a brilliant marriage— 
did that idea not occur to him? 
She might help him there with 
her woman’s wit. In short,” said 
Mrs. Crane, pinching her lips; “in 
short, Jasper, I feel for you as a 
mother, Look on me as such!” 

That pure and affectionate notion 
wonderfully tickled, and egregiously 
delighted Jasper Losely. “Look on 
you as a mother! I will,” said he 
with emphasis. “ Best of creatures!” 
And though in his own mind he had 
not a doubt that she still adored him 
(not as a-mother) he believed it was a 
disinterested, devoted adoration, such 
as the beautiful brute really had in- 
spired more than once in his abomin- 
able life. Accordingly, he moved into 
the neighbourhood of Plodden Place, 
contenting himself with a second- 
floor bedroom in a house recom- 
mended to him by Mrs. Crane, and 
taking his meals at his adopted 
mother’s with filial familiarity. She 
expressed a desire to make Mr. Poole’s 
acquaintance— Jasper hastened to 
present that worthy. Mrs. Crane 
invited Samuel Dolly to dine one 
day, to sup the next; she lent him 
£3 to redeem his dress-coat from 
pawn, and she gave him medicaments 
for the relief of his headache. 

Samuel Dolly venerated her as a 
most superior woman—envied Jasper 
such a “mother.” Thus easily did 
Arabella Crane possess herself of the 
existence of Jasper Losely. Lightly 
her fingers closed over it—lightly as 
the fisherman’s over the captivated 
trout. And whatever her generosity, 
it was not carried to imprudence. 
She just gave to Jasper enough to 
bring him within her power—she had 
no idea of ruining herself by larger 
supplies—she concealed from him the 
extent of her income (which was in 
chief part derived from house-rents), 
the amount of her savings, even the 
name of her banker. And if he carried 
off to the rouge-et-noir table the coins 
he obtained from her, and came for 
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more, Mrs. Crane put on the look of a 

mother incensed—mild but awful— 

and scolded as mothers sometimes can 
scold. Jasper Losely began to be 
frightened at Mrs. Crane’s scoldings. 

And he had not that power over her, 

which, though arrogated by a lover, 

is denied to an adopted son. His 
mind, relieved from the habitual dis- 
traction of the gambling-table—for 
which the resource was wanting— 
settled with redoubled ardour on 
the image of Mrs. Haughton. He had 
called at her house several times since 
the fatal day on which he had met 
there Colonel Morley, but Mrs. 
. Haughton was never at home. And 
as when the answer was given to 
him by the footman, he had more 
than once, on crossing the street, 
seen herself through the window, it 
was clear that his acquaintance was 
not courted. Jasper Losely, by habit, 
was the reverse of a pertinacious and 
troublesome suitor—not, Heaven 
knows, from want of audacity, but 

from excess of self-love. Where a 
Lovelace so superb condescended to 
make overtures, a Clarissa so tasteless 
as to decline them deserved and ex- 
perienced his contempt. Besides, 
steadfast and prolonged pursuit of 
any object, however important and 
attractive, was alien to the levity and 
fickleness of his temper. But in this 
instance he had other motives than 
those on the surface for unusual perse- 
verance. 

A man like Jasper Losely never 
reposes implicit confidence in any 
one. He is garrulous, indiscreet— 
lets out much that Machiavel would 
have advised him not to disclose ; but 
he invariably has nooks and corners in 
his mind which he keeps to himself. 
Jasper did not confide to his adopted 
mother his designs upon his in- 
tended bride. But she knew them 
through Poole, to whom he was 
more frank; and when she saw him 
looking over her select and severe 
library—taking therefrom the Polite 
Letter-Writer and the Elegant Ez- 
tracts, Mrs. Crane divined at once 
that Jasper Losely was meditating 
the effect of epistolary seduction upon 
the widow of Gloucester Place. 

Jasper did not write a bad love- 
letter in the florid style. He had at 
his command, in especial, certain 
poetical quotations, the effect of 
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which repeated experience had as- 
sured him to be as potent upon the 
female breast as the incantations or 
Carmina of the ancient sorcery. The 
following in particular : 


* Had I a heart for falsehood framed, 
I ne’er could injure you.” 


Another — generally to be applied 
when confessing that his career had 
been interestingly wild, and would, if 
pity were denied him, be patheticall 
short : 


“When he who adores thee has left but the 
name 
Of his faults and his follies behind.” 


Armed with these quotations — 
many a sentence from the Polite 
Letter-Writer or the Elegant Ex- 
tractss—and a quire of rose-ed 
paper, Losely sat down to Ovidian 
composition. But as he approached 
the close of Epistle the First, it oc- 
curred to him that a signature and 
address were necessary. The address 
not difficult. He could give Poole’s 
(hence his confidence to that gen- 
tleman) — Poole had a lodging in 
Bury Street, St. James, a fashionable 
locality for singlemen. But the name 
required more consideration. There 
were insuperable objections against 
signing his own, to any person who 
might be in communication with Mr. 
Darrell—a pity, for there was a good 
old family of the name of Losely. A 
name of aristocratic sound might in- 
deed be readily borrowed from ‘any 
lordly proprietor thereof without 
asking a formal consent. Bat this 
loan was exposed to danger. Mrs. 
Haughton might very naturally men- 
tion such name as borne by her 
husband’s friend, to Colonel Morley, 
and Colonel Morley would most pro- 
bably know enough of the connections 
and relations of any peer so honour- 
ed, to say, “there is no such Greville, 
Cavendish, or Talbot.” But Jasper 
Losely was not without fertility of 
invention and readiness of resource. 
A grand idea, worthy of a master, and 
proving that, if the man had not 
been a rogue in grain he could have 
been reared into a very clever poli- 
tician, flashed across him. He would 
sign himself “ Smrrxu.” Nobody could 
say there is no such Smith; nobody 
could say that a Smith might not be a 
most respectable, fashionable, highly- 
connected man, ‘There are Smiths 
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who are millionaires—Smiths who 
are large-acred squires— substantial 
baronets— peers of England, and 
pillars of the State—members even 
of the British Cabinet. You can no 
more question a man’s right to be a 
Smith than his right to be a Briton ; 
and wide as the diversity of rank, 
lineage, virtue, and genius in Bri- 
tons, is the diversity in Smiths. But 
still a name so generic often affects 
a definitive precursor. Jasper signed 
himself “J. Courtenay Samira.” 

He called, and left Epistle the First 
with his own kid-gloved hand, in- 
quiring first if Mrs. Haughton were 
at home, and, responded to in the 
negative, this time he asked for her 
son. ‘“ Herson was gone abroad with 
Colonel Morley.” Jasper, though 
sorry to lose present hold over the 
boy, was consoled at learning that 
the Colonel was off the ground. 
More sanguine of success, he glanced 
up at the window, and, sure that 
Mrs. Haughton was there, though he 
saw her not, lifted his hat with as 
melancholy an expression of reproach 
as he could throw into his face. 

The villain could not have found a 
moment in Mrs. Haughton’s widowed 
life so propitious to his chance of suc- 
cess. In her lodging-house at Pim- 
lico, the good lady had been too in- 
cessantly occupied for that idle train 
of reverie, in which the poets assure 
us that Cupid finds leisure to whet 
his arrows, and take his aim. Had 
Lionel still been by her side—had 
even Colonel Morley been in town— 
her affection for the one; her awe of 
the other, would have been her safe- 
guards. But alone in that fine new 
house—no friends, no acquaintances 
as yet—no dear visiting circle on 
which to spend the desire of talk 
and the zest for innocent excitement 
that are natural to ladies of an 
active mind and a nervous tempera- 
ment, the sudden obtrusion of a 
suitor so respectfully ardent—oh! it is 
not to be denied that the temptation 
was IMMENSE ! 

And when that note, so neatly 
folded—so elegantly sealed—lay in 
her irresolute hand, the widow could 
not but feel that: she was still young, 
still pretty; and her heart flew back 
to the day when the linen-draper’s 
fair daughter had been the cynosure 
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of the provincial High Street—when 
young officers had lounged to and 
fro the pavement, looking in at her 
window—when ogles and notes had 
alike beset her, and the dark eyes of 
the irresistible Charlie Haughton had 
first taught her pulse to tremble. 
And in her hand lies the letter of 
Charlie Haughton’s particular friend. 
She breaks the seal. She reads—a 
declaration ! 

Five letters in five days did Jasper 
write. In the course of those letters, 
he explains away the causes for sus- 
picion which Colonel Morley had so 
ungenerously suggested. He is no 
longer anonymous—he is J. Courte- 
nay Smith. He alludes incidentall} 
to the precocious age in which he had 
become ‘lord of himself, that heri- 
tage of woe.” This accounts for his 
friendship with a man so much his 
senior as the late Charlie. He con- 
fesses that, in the vortex of dissipa- 
tion, his hereditary estates have dis- 
appeared; but he has still a genteel 
independence ; and with thé woman of 
his heart, &c., &c. He had never be- 
fore known what real love was, &c. 
“ Pleasure had fired his maddening 
soul;” “but the heart—the heart 
been lonely still.” He entreated only 
a personal interview, even though to 
be rejected—scorned. Still, when 
“he who adored her had left but 
the name,” &c., &c. Alas! alas! as 
Mrs. Haughton put down Epistle the 
Fifth, she hesitated ; and the woman 
who hesitates in such a case, is sure, 
at least—to write a civil answer. 

Mrs. Haughton wrote but three 
lines—still they were civil—and con- 
ceded an interview for the next day, 
though implying that it was but for 
the purpose of assuring Mr. J. Courte- 
nay Smith in person, of her unalterable 
fidelity to the shade of his lamented 
friend. 

In high glee Jasper showed Mrs. 
Haughton’s answer to Dolly Poole, 
and began seriously to speculate on 
the probable amount of the widow’s 
income, and the value of her mov- 
ables in Gloucester Place. Thence he 
repaired to Mrs. Crane: and, embold- 
ened by the hope, for ever, to escape 
from her maternal tutelage, braved 
her scoldings, and asked for a couple 
of sovereigns. He was sure that 
he should be in luck that night. 
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She gave to him the sum, and spared 
the scoldings. But, as soon as he 
was gone, conjecturing, from the 
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bravado of his manner, what had 
really occurred, Mrs. Crane put on 
her bonnet and went out. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Unhappy is the man who puts his trust in—a woman. 


Late that evening a lady, in a 
black veil, knocked at No. * * Glou- 
cester Place, and asked to see Mrs. 
Haughton on urgent business. She 
was admitted. She remained but 
five minutes. 

The next day, when “gay as a 
bridegroom prancing to his bride,” 
Jasper Losely presented himself at 
the widow’s door, the servant placed 
in his hand a packet, and in- 
formed him bluffly that Mrs. Haugh- 
ton had gone out of town. Jasper 
with difficulty suppressed his rage, 
opened the packet — his own letters 
returned, with these words,— “ Sir, 
your name is not Courtenay Smith. 
If you trouble me again I shall apply 
to the police.” Never from female 
hand had Jasper Losely’s pride re- 


ceived suchaslap on its face. He 
was literally stunned. Mechanically 
he hastened to Arabella Crane; and 
having no longer any object in con- 
cealment, but, on the contrary, a 
most urgent craving for sympathy, 
he poured forth his indignation and 
wrongs. No mother could be more 
consolatory than Mrs. Crane. She 
soothed, she flattered, she gave him 
an excellent dinner; after which 
she made him so comfortable—what 
with an easy-chair and complimen- 
tary converse, that, whengJasper rose 
late to return to hi ging, he 
said: “ After all, if Ih n ugly 
and stupid, and of a weakly consti- 
tution, I should have been of a very 
domestic turn of mind.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


No Author ever drew a character, consistent to human nature, but what he was forced to 
ascribe to it many inconsistencies. 


Whether moved by that pathetic 
speech of Jasper’s, or by some other 
impulse not less feminine, Arabella 
Crane seemed suddenly to conceive 
the laudable and arduous design of 


reforming that portentous sinner. 
She had some distant relations in 
London, whom she very rarely 


troubled with a visit,and who, had 
she wanted anything from them, 
would have shut their doors in her 
face; but as, on the contrary, she 
was well off, single, and might leave 
her money to whom she pleased, 
the distant relations were aiways 
warm in manner, and prodigal in 
their offers of service. The next 
day she repaired to one of these 
kinsfolk — a person in a large way 
of business —and returned home 
with two great books in white 
sheepskin. And when Losely looked 
in to dine, she said, in the suavest 
tones a tender mother can address 
to an amiable truant, “Jasper, you 
have great abilities—at the gaming- 
table abilities are evidently useless 


— your forte is calculation — you 
were always very quick at that. I 
have been fortunate enough to pro- 
cure you an easy piece of taskwork, 
for which you will be liberally re- 
munerated. A friend of mine wishes 
to submit these books to a regular 
accountant ; he suspects that a clerk 
has cheated him, but he cannot tell 
how or where. You know accounts 
thoroughly—no one better—and the 
pay will be ten guineas.” 

Jasper, though his early life had 
rendered familiar and facile to him 
the science of book-keeping and 
double-entry, made a grimace at the 
revolting idea of any honest labour, 
however light and well paid. But 
ten guineas were an immense temp- 
tation, and “in the evening Mrs, 
Crane coaxed him into the task. 

Neglecting no feminine art to make 
the lawless nomad feel at home 
under her roof, she had provided 
for his ease and comfort morocco 
slippers and a superb dressing-robe, 
in material rich, in colour becoming. 
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Men, single or marital, are accus- 
tomed to connect the idea of home 
with dressing-gown and __ slippers, 
especially if, after dinner, they apply 
(as Jasper Losely now applied) to 
occupations in which the brain is 
active, the form in repose. What 
achievement, literary or scientific, 
was ever accomplished by a student 
strapped to unyielding boots, and 
“cabined, cribbed, confined,” in a 
coat that fits him like wax? As 
robed in the cosy garment which is 
consecrated to the sacred familiar 
Lares, the relaxing, handsome ruf- 
fian sate in the quiet room, bending 
his still regular profile over the 
sheepskin books — the harmless pen 
in that strong well-shaped hand, Mrs, 
Crane watching him with a softening 
countenance. To bear him company, 


she had -" taken herself to work 





— the thimble dragged from 
its long ose — marking and hem- 
ming, with nimble artistic fingers, 
new cravats for the adopted son! 
Strange creature is Woman! Un- 
grateful and perfidious as that sleek 
tiger before her had often proved 
himself — though no man could less 
deserve one kindly sentiment in a 
female heart — though she knew that 
he cared nothing for her, still it 
was pleasing to know that he cared 
for nobody else—that he was sit- 
ting in the same room—and Ara- 
bella Crane felt, that if that existence 
could continue, she could forget the 
past, and look contented towards 
the future. Again I say, strange 
creature is woman—and in this 
instance, creature more strange, be- 
cause so grim! But as her eyes 
soften, and her fingers work, and her 
mind revolves schemes for making 
that lawless wild beast an innocuous 
tame animal, who can help feeling 
for and with grim Arabella Crane? 
Poor woman! And will not the 
experiment succeed? Three even- 
ings does Jasper Losely devote to 
this sinless life and its peaceful oc- 
cupation. He completes his task — 
he receives the ten guineas. (How 
much of that fee came out of Mrs. 
Crane’s privy purse?) He detects 
three mistakes, which justify sus- 
picion of the book-keeper’s integrity. 
Set a thief to catch a thief! He is 
praised for acuteness, and pro- 
mised a still lighter employment, 


What will he do with it?—Part VUL 
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to be still better paid. He departs, 
declaring that he will come the next 
day, earlier than usual — he volun- 
teers an eulogium upon work in 
general — he vows that evenings so 
happy he has not spent for years; he 
leaves Mrs. Crane so much. impressed 
by the hope of his improvement, 
that if a good clergyman had found 
her just at that moment, she might 
almost have been induced to pray. 
But— 


** Heu quoties fidem 
Mutatosque deos flebit !”” 


Jasper Losely returns not, neither 
to Podden Place nor to his lodging 
in the neighbourhood. Days elapse ; 
still he comes not; even Poole does 
not know where he has gone; even 
Poole has not seen him! But that 
latter worthy is now laid up witha 
serious rheumatic fever — confined to 
his room and water gruel. And Jas- 
per Losely is not the man to intrude 
himself on the privacy of a sick- 
chamber. Mrs. Crane, more benevo- 
lent, visits Poole— cheers him up — 
gets him a nurse —writes to Uncle 
Sam. Poole blesses her. He hopes 
that Uncle Sam, moved by the spec- 
tacle of his  sick-bed, will say, 
“Don’t let your debts fret you — I 
will pay them!” Whatever her dis- 
appointment or resentment at Jas- 
per’s thankless and mysterious 
evasion, Arabella Crane is calmly 
confident of his return. To her ser- 
vant, Bridgett Greggs, who was 
perhaps the sole person in the world 
who entertained affection for the 
lone gaunt woman, and who held 
Jasper Losely in profound detesta- 
tion, she said, with tranquil stern- 
ness, “That man has crossed my 
life, and darkened it. He passed 
away, and left Night behind him. 
He has dared to return. He shall 
never escape me again, till the grave 
yawn for one of us.” 

‘*But, Lor love you, miss, you 
would not put yourself in the power 
of such a black-hearted villing ?” 

“In his power! No, Bridgett ; 
fear not, he must be in mine — sooner 
or later in mine — hand and foot. 
Patience !” 

As she was thus speaking—a knock 
at the door—“ It is he—I told you se 
—quick !” 

But it was not Jasper Losely. It 
was Mr. Rugge. 
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A LEGEND, 


TueERE are spots and nooks in the 
world, so wild and isolated, so set in 
contrast by oddness of position with 
the general order and economy, that 
they seem accidents, freaks or after- 
thoughts of nature. Such is the 
little harbour of Boscastle, on the 
north coast of Cornwall. It was an 
after-thought. There the sea has 
made for itself an inlet betwixt the 
bold headlands of the rocky shore, 
’ where it tides, boils, and surges in a 
little cove, surrounded by dark walls 
of cliff and jatting points, expend- 
ing its force against the small pier, 
which forms a confined and partial 
shelter for the few ships trading 
thither. A deep narrow valley, 
through which a tiny streamlet runs 
over a stony shelving bed, betwixt 
the sloping sides of grassy furze-clad 
steeps, leads inland to a few strag- 
gling houses, scattered along the foot 
of the hills, and connected by a rude 
bridge. Here were the few stores, 
shops, and yards which the trade and 
traflic of the place required; here 
were the houses of the wild seamen 
and fishers, who battled through life 
with the storms and surfs, the perils 
and difficulties of that rock-bound 
coast; and here the rude quarrymen 
from a neighbouring district laid 
their heads, took their chance meals, 
their chance rests and recreations. 
Amid this hard-bred, hard-living, 
rough-tutored commonalty, moved a 
small and well-graduated aristocracy 
of craftsmen, shipwrights, clerks, and 
merchants. The houses were simple 
and commonplace enough, but the 
shadows of the overhanging hills, 
now dark with cloud-gloom, now 
rich and mellow with the bloom of 
furze and heath, and the distant roar 
of the surf and the glimpses of spray 
and foam, gave to the place a wild pic- 
turesqueness which toned well with 
the life of the people. At times, too, 
when the storms arose, when the 
waves surged loudly and heavily 
against the shore, and the winds 


swept up the valley with a drear 
and sullen boom, and the storm- 


shades fell darkly and wildly, the 
vale-head, with its cluster of home- 
steads, was raised into sublimity. 
How often does nature thus clothe 
the homeliness of man with its own 
beauty and grandeur! how often 
again, does man invest its common- 
places with a sacredness and a glory ! 
This spot was, however, but the out- 
skirt, the offset of the town, which 
lay strewn on the face of the hill in 
clumps and heaps of houses, massed 
like boulders of tors along the side of 
a steep and tortuous road, which led 
down towards the harbour. 

On a Christmas Eve, some time 
in the beginning of this*eentury— 
when men still wore their singulari- 
ties and their individualism, and ere 
civilisation had reduced society to 
one Procrustean standard—a group 
of men were assembled in the skittle- 
alley of the village inn. It was a 
long thatched shed, open at the end 
and one side, and having benches all 
around for the spectators. It was a 
wild, strange group. There were 
the hard-lined, weather-beaten faces, 
and strong, stalwart, toil-hardened 
forms of pilots and fishermen, clad 
in the thick heavy boots, the large 
woollen frocks hanging in folds 
round their waists, and the fur cap 
or oilskin hat, which seems as pecu- 
liar to the class as his skin is to the 
bear; of quarrymen, heavy, dull, and 
clay-stained, and of sturdy, homely- 
looking yeomen. In the midst, with 
a sort of half-acknowledged authority 
and precedence, sat a large, stout, 
muscular man of herculean build, 
but whose giant proportions were 
confused and lost by his loose mode 
of sitting: the face was broad and 
ruddy, the brow wide and open. 
This was old John Truscott, a fa- 
mous wrestler, who had not only 
carried off the hats, purses, and other 
prizes at the neighbouring games, 
but had actually “ - foreign” to 
show his prowess—that is, had gone 
into the next county to meet the 
challenge of a man who claimed 
the championship of the kingdom; 
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had there and then thrown him in a 
fair ring, winning the supremacy for 
his own county ; and had come back 
to live and move among his own 
people, surrounded with a little halo 
of hero-worship. 

Seldom were surnames heard in 
this assemblage. Men were known 
chiefly by patronymics, synonyms, 
and nicknames. “Smuggler Tom,” 
“ Pilot Joe,” “ Champion John,” and 
“Fancy Sam,” were the terms and 
titles bandied about from mouth to 
mouth. At the time we enter, the 
interest is all centred on two players. 
The one was a tall, lithe, sinewy man, 
quick, rapid, and impulsive in his ac- 
tion and gestures. The face was hand- 
some, but its beauty was of the kind 
which bordered on the fearful. The 
features and expression were fine and 
strongly marked, but stern and un- 
softened as though they had been 
impressed in lava, or burnt in by the 
heat of sun and passion. The eye 
was fierce and restless, and flashed 
ever and anon with furtive and venge- 
ful glances. Around his brown 
brawny neck a coloured kerchief 
was wound loosely, and fastened in 
front bya gold ring; his jacket was 
fall, and trimmed with braid ; little 
filigree buttons held his waistcoat 
together ; a cap, with hanging tassel 
and gold band, sat lightly on his 
short dark curls, and round his 
waist was bound a red sash. The 
dress was foreign, and Richard Cur- 
genven, the wearer — or Brazilian 
Dick, as he was familiarly called— 
had been a wanderer in many lands, 
had shared (it was said) in some 
strange exploits on the Spanish Main ; 
had worked in the mines of Brazil, 
and acted many another phase of 
wild and adventurous life. He was 
now come to his native land, well- 
to-do, it seemed; was liberal, even 
lavish, of his means, and had a 
dash and recklessness in all he 
said and did, which was taking 
with the many, but had a strong re- 
pulsion for the staid stay-at-home 
natures of patriarchs and elders. 
The rival player was Phil Rounsval, 
a young yeoman, the descendant of 
yeomen who had lived on the same 
farm since the time of the Domesday 
Book without altering their land- 
marks, and had gone on man after 
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man tilling the same ‘acres, housing 
their cattle in the same steads, sitting 
by the same hearthstone, and being 
borne to the same churchyard on the 
cliff, where the burial-mounds of the 
race were heaped like molehills. He 
was young, and comely to look upon. 
The character of his countenance was 
one common to the Cornish—massive, 
yet finely turned—not heavy or in- 
expressive, but rarely lit or excited; 
his form was slouching or slovenly, 
until some gymnastic action threw it 
into an attitude of firm and graceful 
strength. The game was one of skill, 
and was at a turning-point. The 
men were “ lobbing ”"—that is, throw- 
ing the bowl home to the pins, not 
bowling or trundling it. Brazilian 
Dick had made some brilliant and 
dashing throws, which had some- 
what posed the steady play of his 
antagonist. There were now three 
pins standing, and Farmer Phil had 
to bring down these in one throw. 
Slowly the bowl was poised, swiftly 
and surely it flew, just touching the 
bellying point of the outer pin, and 
bounding to the other two, laying all 
on the ground, The game was won. 
A little uproar of shouts, opinions, 
and acclaim closed around the players, 
and it was soon evident that the 
principals themselves were at high 
words. 

“Let ’em fight it out!” was the 
general cry, and seemed the mutual 
meaning. 

Presently old John Truscott’s form 
was seen, and his voice heard in the 
midst. “No fighting —no fighting 
here!” he said. ‘If the lads want 
to know who is best man, let ’em try 
a turn of wrastling. <A kindly grip 
and a faall don’t leave the ill blood 
of a black eye or a bruise. I have 
knowed many fellows better friends 
after a good hearty tuzzle.” 

“A second Daniel come to judg- 
ment,” was the thought, though not 
the speech, of the Cornishmen. The 
sentence was received with general 
assent. A ring was speedily formed 
—the men strip, and are all attired 
in the wrestling-jackets, always ready 
on such occasions ; they shake hands, 
according to custom, though the wil- 
ful look of the eye, dark and flashing 
with one, calm and steady with the 
other, belie the friendly grasp. Now 
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they take their grip. To the un- 
initiated, the Brazilian has out and 
out the best of it.. He works and 
turns and twists apparently accord- 
ing to his pleasure; but the con- 
noisseur sees that his adversary is 
gradually drawing him closer and 
closer with the steady force of calm 
power. They are close now, breast 
to breast, and Phil’s right arm is 
thrown over the shoulder, his right 
leg twined round that of the Bra- 
zilian, who perforce seizes him now 
round the waist. “ A hitch, a hitch,” 
is the shout. “He hath got ’un 
now,” muttered old John Truscott. 

For a minute they stand thus, still 
and statuesque, either afraid to lose 
his balance. Phil makes play; fails ; 
rescues himself; grows weary. The 
Brazilian loses patience; makes a 
sudden effort; fails. A sudden touch 
of Phil’s heel, a quick turn of the 
whole body, and down goes his ad- 
versary fairly on his back, not heavi- 
ly, but with the elastic bound of an 
india-rubber ball. 

“A faall—a faall!” ‘is the cry. 

The men rise and glare at each 
other, and words are muttered such 
as these—“ Next time we will have 
a sharper tuzzle.” — “Ay, ay, and 
perhaps thee may then have a heavier 
fall.” 

There is a general breaking up and 
dispersion to the different homes now 
for the Christmas Eve. 

“There is ill blood atween those 
lads,” says old Joe Treherne the 
pilot; “and ’tis all along of old 
miller Rosevear’s lass.” 

“Ah!” says old Truscott, “ there’s 
a lass in the case, is there? I mis- 
doubted somewhat, Farmer Phil 
played so wilful.” 

“Yes, sure,” rejoined the pilot, 
“he crented ’un cruel hard, and look- 
ed so vengeful at one time, that I 
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thought he was going to give ’un the 
Flying Mare.” 

“I am glad he didn’t— glad he 
didn’t.” 

“‘Why, John? you know none but 
the best men can play that hitch.” 

“None but the best men can play 
it, and the best men never do it 
except when the blood is up. I 
never played it but once, and I am 
sorry for it now—always have been.” 

“Tell us all about it, Champion 
Jan,” was the ery of many voices, 

“Well; you know, lads, how I 
went up to Plymouth to wrastle the 
Devonshire champion. He were a 
good man-—as good a man ase’er I 
had a turn with. Well, he kicked 
and kicked me cruel, till my leg was 
all black and plummed up, from 
knee to ankle. But I didn’t mind 
this much, for I gave ‘un a creme 
(a grip) for every kick; and at last 
he put forth his foot vengefally, and 
took my toe-nail clean off. I was in 
cruel pain—very nigh mad, and I 
closed in on ’un, took the old hitch, 
gave ’un the hoist, and away he went 
flying over my shoulder, and fell flat 
on the ground like a sack of wheat.” 

“ Didst kill ’un, Jan ?—didst break 
his bones?” 

“No, no; he wasn’t that hurt. 
The wind was out of ’un for a while; 
but he was game, regular game, and 
got up and stood another turn; but 
I have heard that he was never his 
own man again. No, no, lads, never 
play in passion—never give the Flying 
Mare.” 

“Except when your toe-nail’s 
kicked off,” insinuates pilot Joe. 

Old Truscott answered not, but 
went his way, shaking his head, 
thinking and feeling evidently that 
that angry action was a blot on his 
manhood, and had placed a withered 
leaf in his champion’s chaplet. 


CHAPTER II. 


Deep in one of those glens which 
everywhere in Cornwall vein the 
land with lines of beauty and sub- 
limity, coursing through and vivify- 
ing even bleakness and barrenness 
with touches of the picturesque and 
romantic, stood an old mill. Built 


in a hollow of the rock, it seemed 


almost a projection of it, save where 
the fitful lights of a wintry sky struck 
out dimly and partially the outline 
of its thick thatched roof with its 
heavy overhanging eaves, its broad 
gable with latticed windows, doors, 
and hatches, and the huge wheel 
resting like a black jagged shadow 
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in the darkness. In front brawled a 
tiny brook, which had no right, from 
its size, to make the noise it did. 
It was almost the only thing which 
woke up or enlivened the solitudes 
and wastes through which it passed. 
It made, the life of the little glen 
as it. tumbled, and foamed, and gur- 
gled in its rocky course, fretting in 
eddies over the loose stones, lying 
darkly in deep pools, from which it 
swept over ridges and ledges in tiny 
cascades—rushing through channels 
it had worn for itself—running in a 
wavy line through a dark tunnel of 
cliff—and then, at last, sparkling and 
dancing in the open space, where it 
met the breakers of the great sea. 
It was ever alight, too, even in the 
dark places, with sun or moon gleams: 
and, by day or night, its waters 
glanced and shone like bright spots 
in the gloom and shadows of the 
glen. : 

This spot was called the Rocky 
Valley, and was a short distance 
only from the town of Boscastle. 
Here lived old Hugh Rosevear the 
miller. He and his mill were both 
at rest now, keeping holiday. He 
was the very picture of holiday rest 
as he sat in a huge oaken settle be- 
fore the fire—the very type of a jolly 
miller. Why millers should neces- 
sarily be jolly, or why their vocation 
should nurture this characteristic, is 
not very clear, save that the plenty 
which passes by them sheds on their 
nature a reflection of goodliness and 
satisfaction. We have seen millers 
certainly, meagre, sombre, and dis- 
mal enough to have done honour to 
a conventicle; byt these are the 
failures : as a class, they are generally 
fat and well-liking, mirthfal and 
chirping, fond of jest, and feast, and 
song. 

Old Hugh looked like a man who 
was about to feast, and who liked 
the idea. There was feasting in the 
twinkle of his eyes, in the folds of 
his double-chin, and the quiet smile 
playing about his mouth. He was 
alone as yet. From a heap of turf 
and wood on the wide open hearth 
the fire flashed fitfully, throwing a 
broad bright gleam on the stone floor, 
but only half lighting the beams and 
rafters, from which hung pieces of 
bacon, bags of herbs, and the first 
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handful of last year’s harvest bound 
with a withered gariand, and the 
dark recesses where the wood was 
stored, and where the clock and the 
dressers stood, all bedecked now with 
little bits of laurel and holly. On 
the shelves pewter plates and dishes 
shone like silver shields. Old Hugh 
had an aversion to delf, or clome as 
he called it, and made very merry at 
times with his wife’s Cheeny vagaries 
—the good lady’s tastes in that line 
being hombly developed in a couple 
of spotted cows with tails turned over 
their backs, and a shepherd and shep- 
herdess very mild and pastoral. 

From behind the settle, ever and 
anon, as the oven was opened, came 
a goodly savour of newly-baked bread, 
cakes, and pies. Female forms flitted 
to and fro, sending a pleasant look 
or a pleasant word to the old man as 
he sat waiting his guests. Their 
coming was anticipated in the pre- 
sence of horn-cups on the table before 
him, and a large brown Toby Fill-pot 
jug, the only earthern thing he used, 
that he had been inveigled into buy- 
ing by a Cheap-John, who held it 
before him, and said, “There, miller, 
take this, and whenever you pour 
out your beer, you may see yourself 
without a looking-glass.” The con- 
ceit tickled the old fellow, and he 
always chuckled when, at his even- 
ing draughts, he was confronted by 
the figure of the jolly toper. 

Pleasant were the old man’s mus- 
ings as he sat basking in the fire- 
light; many a low chuckle did he 
utter, and many a time might be 
seen— 

“The slow wise smile that round about 

His dusty forehead drily curl'd, 


Seem’d half within and half without, 
And full of dealings with the world.” 


Pleasantly were they interrupted after 
a while by the presence of a young 
girl, who came softly around the 
settle, and stood before him on the 


hearth. 
“Ah! Grace, lass, art dressed 
a’ready? Thee doesn’t want much 


bedizening, and that thee know’st 
right well.” And the old man’s eyes 
laughed softly with pride and satis- 
faction as they lighted on the plea- 
sant beauty and comely proportions 
of his daughter. Grace Rosevear 
was indeed pleasant to look upon. 
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Hers was the half Celtic half Saxon 
beauty—not rare in Cornwall—of the 
dark-grey eye, bright and gladsome, 
the oval face, the clear complexion 
touched with a healthful ruddiness, 
the light-brown hair, soft and rich, 
rippling in wavy folds around the 
forehead, and falling loosely in two 
long curls adown the neck. The 
charm of face and feature, however, 
were as nought to the brightness 
and kindliness which played over 
them like a sunny gleam. Her figure 
was tall and light, yet well rounded, 
and swelled fairly beneath the tight- 
fitting boddice and the full petticoat. 
Not refined, perhaps, was Grace, nor 
- did she rejoice in the white hand or 
arched foot, but she was winsome 
and winning. Her only ornament 
to-night was a breast-knot of cherry- 
coloured ribbons. As his eye glanced 
on this, old Hugh laughed heartily. 

“ Ah! lass,” he said, “I am glad to 
see thee hast not forgotten thee fairing. 
On a night like this, alad hath a right 
to see thee favour his token. I am 
right glad, too, that thee doesn’t wear 
the gimcrack that fellow Rich Curgen- 
ven gave thee.” 

“Come, father, it is no gimcrack 
that broach, but the purest gold 
from the mines; so Dick told me, 
and the lad himself is well enough, 
and hath a. good favour and a glib 
tongue.” 

“Gold or no gold, I care not. I 
mislike the chap, glib as he is. I 
never could take kindly to a man who 
couldn’t look me in the face, and is 
always glowering askew. Besides, I 
doan’t put any faith in a gad-about, 
who never knaws his own parish, and 
goes tramping about from place to 
place, furgathering with furreigners, 
and such like. I hope that I shall 
never see. thee take on with a fellow 
who goeth trapsing and tinkering 
about the country.” 

At the moment, in the height of 
his prejudices against wanderers, he 
saw his daughter in highlows and a 
black velvet bonnet, with a bundle 
of sticks and umbrellas under her 
arm, following her spouse from house 
to house, or with a tambourine in 
her hand going from window to win- 
dow, whilst he juggled with balls on 
an extemporised arena, or exhibited 
Punch. 
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“Well, father, if a rolling stone 
gathers no moss, a stay-at-home is 
always homely, and I likes to. hear 
all his romancings about the strange 
people and the strange sights he bath 
seen; and he tells it all, brave and 
spirity, like the player-folk at. the 
show.” 

‘“* Romancing! Yes, half of ’em lies, 
and what good has ever come of all 
this gadding and sight-seeing. The 
father before ’im, old Dick Curgen- 
ven, was always a-roving and a- 
rambling, a-trying this and that, 
Jack -of-all-trades and master of 
none ; and what was the end of it? 
Why, he almost come to the parish 
afore he died. Noa, noa, give me a 
staid, kindly lad, like Phil ;Rounsval, 
who can be gay enough at feasting- 
time and revels, but was never away 
from tilling, or hoeing, or haymaking, 
or harvest-home. _ He’s a good man, 
too, in the ring and at hurling. Old 
Champion Jan says, he never saw a 
likelier one ; and he’s a good man, too, 
on his own hearthstone.” 

Could old Rosevear have seen the 
light flash which the name of Phil 
called up, he would have dismissed any 
misgivings he might have of Grace’s 
hankering for the rover, and have seen 
that her defence of him was a little 
wilfulness and caprice. 

“I wonder, father, you favour 
Phil’s gallivantings to the wrestlings 
and the feasts, when you are so hard 
upon another lad for roving and 
straying.” 

“°Tis a different thing—a different 
thing entirely. A man must show 
hisself a man, and should see what 
the lads of other parishes be like, 
and what be their ways and games, 
and he will settle down better after- 
wards to his own town-place. , Tis 
furreigners I object to. There’s no 
good in ’em. Old Pilot Joe will tell 
ye the same. Ah! here he comes.” 

He had entered at the moment, 
bringing with him a smell of sea- 
weed and tarred rope. With him 
was old John Truscott, burly ever, 
and bravely attired now in top-boots 
and breeches, a buff waistcoat, and 
a blue coat, very scant and short in 
the waist. Another of the guests 
was old Jack Philp, the auctioneer, 
whose outer man was ever the same. 
No mortal, save perhaps the wife of 
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his bosom, ever saw it represented 
otherwise than by Hessian boots, 
cords, a cut-away coat, and a hat 
which was a kind of compromise be- 
tween a carter’s and a dean’s, such 
as became one who surveyed land and 
gathered tithes, and whose vocation 
was a sort of neutral ground betwixt 
the plough and the vestry. Whether 
he was ever divested of these exter- 
pals, or how they were changed or 
renewed, the partner of his privacy 
alone could tell. He was a cheery 
old fellow, with a wrinkled weather- 
beaten face, ruddy withal, like an 
old apple, and was as famous for 
his prowess and hard-headedness at 
drinking-bouts, as old Truscott was 
for his wrestling. With these came 
other worthies; and the two young 
men followed shortly after Phil 
greeting the miller with a hearty 
grip, and making a sort of half-bash- 
ful, half-familiar salutation to Grace; 
Curgenven sliding in almost unseen 
and. unnoticed, until he had reached 
her side, and begun to make his ad- 
vances in his usual dashing style, 
softening, however, his recklessness 
by an insinuating air of courtesy 
and gallantry—when his eye caught 
sight of the simple ribbon lying 
where his gift should have been, and 
then shot towards his rival a glance 
fierce, vengeful, and threatening as 
asnake’s. Dame Rosevear, fat, hearty, 
and comely, as she ought in right to 
be, had meanwhile joined the circle, 
and passed compliments with her hus- 
band’s cronies. She saw that glance, 
and interpreted it with a woman's 
readiness. 

The company were all seated now 
around the fire, pipes were lighted, 
horns were filled, and pieces of saffron 
and currant cake handed about on 
platters. 

“T was saying when you come in,” 
began old Hugh, “ that I never know- 
ed any good come of mixing with fur- 
reigners, and that I never heard any 
good of most of ’em. You cant give 
em any great character, 1 think, Joe 
Treherne.” 

. “God forbid that I should wrong 
’em,” answered the old pilot, “for 
I’ve met as true men among ’em, 
especially the fishermen in the French 
waters, as ever cast a net or worked 
a ship ; but I never do feel quite com- 
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fortable or social with ’em somehow, 
for they’ern mostly cruel, oncertain, 
and wilful; not hearty and straight- 
for’ard as we be, but will carry their 
grudges in their hearts for years, and 
gie a manastab or a shot, without 
word or warning.” 

“What of that?” cried Brazilian 
Dick. “Give me the wild brave life 
in the countries where men’s hearts 
are warmed by the sunshine, and 
women’s eyes flash brightly. What 
if there be sometimes a flashing knife 
or a death-grip—and if a man be 
found lying stabbed under a window, 
or falls dead and bloody under a 
gambling-table? There is some spirit 
in the dashing, rollicking life they lead 
there ; and ’tis better living, after all, 
than slouching about the same fields 
all one’s days, with the clay clogging 
one’s feet, and with scarce heart enough 
to look over the next fence.” 

“God keep us from such a life,” 
murmured dame Rosevear; and 
Grace’s cheek grew pale as she heard 
the rover speak so lightly of blood 
and murder. 

“A man may be bold enough,” 
rejoined Phil, “who never went 
abroad from his own town-place, 
and ha’e speret enough to hold his 
owe, if his blood ben’t heated with a 
blazing sun. The ould stone down 
in the four-acre field by the “ Keeve” 
has never been moved for hundreds 
of years, and the Rounsvals for as 
long have stood on the same harth- 
stone, and crossed the same thresh- 
old; though the roof and walls may 
have been changed. But there never 
was one of the breed yet that turned 
from a fair challenge. .We ben’t good 
at the knife or the back-stroke, but 
face to face with the fist or the hug, 
we never feared a man yet.” 

“Never mind about stay-at-homes, 
or stray-abroads,” struck in champion 
Truscott. “If a man hath got the 
heart in ‘im, ‘he’ll show it, whether 
he be working slate in Delabole quar- 
ry, or digging gold in a Portuguese 
mine.” Then changing the drift of the 
conversation, he turned to old pilot 
Treherne. “So Joe, thee thinkest 
that the seafaring men are the best in 
all countries ; nothing like sticking up 
for one’s own trade.” 

“Good right too with me; for as 
long as the Rounsvals have been 
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ploughing the farm at the Keeve, 
have we T'rehernes, faythers and sons, 
been going down to the sea in ships. 
Men and boys, for generations, have 
we been occupying our business in 
the great waters, and lived from the 
time we were born, a’most to our 
graves, amid the wonders of the deep. 
Most on us, too, have met our graves 
there. Three grown men only of us all 
have been carr’d to the old Botreaux 
churchyard, or had the prayers read 
o'er em.” 

“That’s the worst of thee calling,” 
chimed in Jack Philp. “It must be 
oncommon cold lying down at the 
bottom of the sea, upon the sand and 

_ shells, with the waves washing over 

one, and the weeds twining around, 
and the great fish a-swimming about 
‘and looking at one. I must own that 
I shud like to be tucked in comfor- 
table in a coffin, and have made my 
old dummun promise that I shud be 
laid in a four-wall grave, snug and 
cosy-like.” 

“Sure thee doesn’t think that it 
matters where our poor bones be 

ut to, maister Philp,” says dame 
osevear. “'Thee doesn’t believe that 
the speret ever comes back to ‘em. 
I never troubles my head much with 
sich doctrines. I thinks very much 
like old saxton Will. When Irish 
Kitty threatened to haunt ’im if he 
didn’t bury her under the ould yew- 
tree, he tould the parson o’ it. ‘ Well,’ 
said the parson, ‘I ain’t afraid; are 
you ? ‘ No,’ says Will, ‘I ben’t afeard ; 
tor if her goeth to a good place, her 
won’t want to come back; and if her 
goeth to the bad one, they won’t let 
her.’ ” 

“Natheless,” answered the pilot, 
“it would be a comfort to know that 
I should ha’e to lie at last in the ould 
ground at Botreaux, with the winds 
from the furzy down blowing over it, 
and the sun lighting upon the turf, 
and the waves rippling agin the 
rocks nigh at hand. God knows, 
though, whether my cheeld will ever 
be able to tell where his fayther 
lieth. It is curious, though, that one 
of the few on us who did die in his 
bed, was my great-great - granfa’r, 
who was drove ashore on a piece of 

, timber when the ship was wrecked, 
that was bringing the holy bells for 
the ould church of Botreaux.” 
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“Tell us the tale, man!” cried mil- 
ler Hugh; “I’ve heard ’un many a 
time from thee and thy fayther, but 
I'd like to hear ’un again. It’s as 
good as a sarment any day—better 
than Parson Lanxon’s, any how.” 

There was a general murmur of 
assent. 

“ Well,” commenced the pilot, thus 
appealed to, “you know the town- 
folk at Boscastle many years agone 
were mad almost because there were 
no bells in Botreaux church, and it 
went to their hearts like, to hear 
them at Tintagel, a-ringing and stram- 
ming at all times, while they had 
none to chime ’em to church or toll 
‘em to their graves, or send out a 
hearty peal at their weddings or 
feasting days; so they sent to some 
place far away, and had a fine set 
cast, and they were blessed by the 
pope or bishop, or some holy man. 
Now it so happened one Sunday, 
when the folks was all sauntering 
about on the cliffs arter church, that 
*twas said how the ship with the 
bells was in sight, and that Pilot 
Treherne had gone aboard her. So 
the people thronged out like a fair, 
and sat about the rocks to watch 
the vessel; and the young "uns whis- 
pered to their sweethearts that there 
would be a merry peal now at their 
wedding, and the old ‘uns thought 
how there would be a decent toll 
now at their buryings. Well, the 
ship came fairly along the coast ; the 
wind was free, and the sea smooth as 
glass. They had made Willapark 
Point, and the bells of Tintagel was 
ringing out loud and strong. This 
made the pilot so glad that he said, 
‘Thank God for our good voyage.’ 
‘Thank the ship and the canvass,’ 
said the captain ; ‘thank God ashore.’ 
‘We must thank Him at sea as well 
as on land,’ said the pilot. ‘ No, 
thank the good timbers and a fair 
wind,’ roared the captain, and he 
cussed and swore and blasphemed 
quite awful. Scarce had he spoke 
the words when great black clouds 
lowered in the sky, and the wind 
rose into a squall, and the waves 
tossed and tumbled towards the 
shore. The ship was took aback, 
and would not answer the helm, and 
kept drifting in and in on the rocks ; 
then a sea struck her, and drove her 
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right on the cliff of the Black Pit. 
She went to pieces instantly almost ; 
and afore the people could look 
around, the spars was floating on 
the waters; and they thought that, 
with the beat of the surf and the 
roar of the winds, they heard the 
bells chiming out qnite loud and 
solemn-like. Some of ’em climbed 
round the point to see if any one was 
saved, and there they see’d a man 
houldigg on by a plank—’twas my 
great-great-granfa’r the pilot. He 
was nigh gone; and when he came 
to hisself, the first words he spoke 
was, ‘How sweet the bells be ring- 
ing!’ and "twas tould that on his 
deathbed he said that he heard the 
holy bells ringing him home.” 

There was a short pause after this 
legend. Old Truscott breaks it. 
“They do say now that of rough 
days, and in the heavy storms, the 
bells be heard clanging and boom- 
ing whisht and mournful, and that 
if a man goeth on one of the holy 
nights to Willapark Point, the 
bells will tell un his fortune for the 
year.” 

“IT have heard,” chirped Jack 
Philp, “ that a miller who don’t live 
a hundred miles from the Rocky 
Valley, when he axed his lass if they 
were to be married that year, was 
tould to go and ax the bells. Dost 
thee know anything about that, Hugh 
Rosevear ?” 

“ Maybe it was so, maybe it was 
so; but he never went, for he see’d a 
summut in her eye which tould her 
mind truer than the bells, so he went 
to his bed instead.” 

“Tom Sloggett watched on the 
cliff one Christmas night,” said Trus- 
cott, ‘‘and they do say heard a 
bell tolling for a burying. He was 
never his own agin, and died afore 
Easter.” 

“There is certainly some cursed 
spell about bells,” burst forth Brazi- 
lian Dick, who had been moving un- 
easily and impatiently in his chair 
during the recital of the legend, and 
ever and anon cast furtive glances 
from face to face, and from one part 
of the room to another. “I was 
haunted by a bell once myself. It 
never left me for years, and ever 
came dinging and tolling some ill- 
luck upon me.” 
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Grace shuddered as the word 
“haunted” fell on her ear, with the 
woman’s instinct which ever asgo- 
ciates supernatural visitation with 
crime and conscience. No one ask- 
ed for the story, and yet Cargen- 
ven went on with it impulsively and 
determinedly, as if it were a relief, 
though an effort to tell it. “This ig 
how it happened: We were working 
—a queer crew of us—together in one 
of the far-away mines. There were 
Spaniards, and half-castes, and Yan- 
kees, and among the rest was a Por- 
tugee. He was a gaunt sallow fellow, 
who never laughed, and seldom spoke, _ 
but worked, and gambled, and drank 
with the viciousness of a devil. Well, 
before long we lit upon a lode—a real 
rich lode—and that made us madder 
than ever. Great lumps of gold ore 
fell down at every stroke of the pick, 
and we dug, and dug, till the sweat 
dropped through our shirts, and we 
could hardly stagger, and struck out 
quite wildly with our tools. Then 
we used to go altogether to the 
mouth of the mine and eat and drink, 
dice and sleep for a few hours till we 
were fit for work again. "T'was a sort 
of devil’s life ; but it had its joys too, 
wild as they were—and we rushed 
and reeled through it like madmen. 
It was not long afore we had got 
enough to make us all rich men; but 
still we went on, until we looked 
more like ghosts doing some doom 
than men. We always worked, you 
must know, with knives and pistols 
in our belts, for we were mortal 
afraid of one another, and had hid 
all our treasure together in an old pit, 
swearing across our daggers, after the 
Spanish fashion, that we would be 
true to our comradeship, and revenge 
to the death any breach of faith or 
trust. One evening as we came up 
from our work, and looked about, as 
we always did, to see that all were 
together, the Portugee was missing. 
Suspicion gleamed in every eye at 
once. All hurried to the hole; the 
best and most disposable part of our 
winnings was gone. A yell of ven- 
geance was raised; the work was 
dropped, and we were soon hot in 
pursuit. On horseback, and fully 
armed, we started off; the Yankees 
ran on the track like bloodhounds, 
and we followed, tracing the fugitive 
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every night by his fires and the little 
bare spots where his horse had been 
tethered. At last the tracks ceased 
close by a deep thicket, with masses 
of rock rising here and there amid 
the brushwood and creepers. There 
were no paths through it, and the 
lace seemed almost impenetrable. 
ere, however, we felt that our game 
was at bay, and we resolved to watch 
it closely. A camp was formed 
around, and each had his station. 
Mine was opposite a large rock, 
‘eath which was a dark hollow, 
covered by masses of overhanging 
foliage and tall grass. Night after 
night I kept my watch, fixing. my 
eye on the opening; and ever there 
seemed to be an eye meeting and 
answering mine. At last there came 
on one of those storms—common in 
those countries — the rain fell in 
sheets, the thunder rolled, the light- 
ning flashed fierce and lurid, and the 
wind swept in gusts over the thicket 
as though it would uproot it alto- 
ether. Yet my watch relaxed not. 
Still my eye was fixed on the same 
spot, and still seemed to see the 
same gleam. Towards morn, the 
foliage shook and moved, and a man, 
haggard, worn, and spectre-like, came 
forth and stood before me. It was 
the Portugee. I prepared for a fight ; 
but there was no spirit of combat in 
him now. The eternal watch had 
subdued him, and he confessed that 
his soul had been cowed within him 
by the terror of the eye bent unceas- 
ingly and vengefully upon him, and 
that he chose death rather than en- 
dure it longer. Some were for hang- 
ing him by Lynch law, but the major- 
ity were against it; and we resolved 
to give him up to the authorities of 
the nearest city. As our decision 
was made known, his cheek blanched, 
his eye quailed, and his whole frame 
shuddered. We were in hopes then 
that he would try to buy life by re- 
vealing where the stolen treasure 
was; but the thought of some day 
recovering the gold was dearer to him 
than the chances of life, and he 
would not speak. So we bound and 
pinioned him, and carried him to the 
town, where, strangely enough, he 
was recognised as one who had done 
& foul murder, and been sought 
everywhere. There we left him in 
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prison, and went back to the mine, 
sullen and desperate with our loss. 
Soon after, I went back to the town 
for supplies. There was a crowd 
gathe' in the great square —a 
murderer was to be garotted that day. 
Curiosity kept me there. It was 
a great space lined by soldiers, and 
in the midst was a large pillar with 
@ seat in front, and the iron band, 
which was to close round the neck of 
the culprit, hanging from it. Pre 
sently a low chanting was heard, 
and a procession appeared, moving 
slowly and solemnly. The priests 
were singing the service for the dead, 
and behind came the prisoner clad in 
a black serge gown, pale, and worn, 
and deathly. A confessor was be- 
side him, praying and_ exhorting. 
It was the Portugee. On the pro- 
cession moved towards the fatal chair. 
He was fixed in it; the priest had 
uttered his last benediction ; the 
executioner behind was about to give 
the fatal turn, when the eye of the 
man turned, and fixed itself on me 
with a deadly glare. At the same 
moment a bell tolled, and the glance 
of the eye seemed to carry the boom 
right into my heart. In a moment 
it was all over; there was a contor- 
tion of the face, a quivet of the frame, 
and then all was still, and the eye 
glazed in death. For years after, 
that eye and the toll of that bell 
haunted me. When I was throwing 
the dice, or lifting the wine-cup, or 
standing in the , Bae. they would 
flash and boom upon me with a 
terrible spell ; but this soon wore off, 
for we men of the world cannot afford 
to give in long to weak superstitions. 
I had almost forgotten it till your fool- 
ish story of the Botreaux bells brought 
back the memory.” 

This narrative, delivered as it was 
in fierce rapid tones, threw a chill 
over the party. Grace grew pale, and 
trembled at intervals; her mother 
sighed and groaned deeply; the rest 
were silent. The thing was too real, 
too dramatic for them. 

There was little more conversation 
until supper came. That was the old 
story of huge joints, pies, puddi 
cheeses, heaps of cake, jugs of cider 
and beer, and large hearty appetites. 
After it the elders again grouped 
around, and gradually fell into the 
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old grooves.. Champion ‘Truscott 
wrestled his matches o’er again ; 
Dame Rosevear told anecdotes of a 
favourite cow; the pilot spoke of 
gales marvellous in their fierceness 
and intensity; old Hugh maundered 
over old traditions; and Jack Philp 
gave his only experience of ghosts— 
telling how he was coming back one 
night by the churchyard ; how he 
had there seen three parsons attired 
in surplices, and with books in their 
hands, walking round the grave of a 
man who had committed suicide ; 
how he had been warned back; and 
how shortly afterwards he had seen 
a ball of fire pass three times round 
the church-tower and then disappear. 
This he supposed was the ceremony 


of laying the ghost. Old Truscott told, 
as a counter-story to this, that Jack 
was returning on the occasion from a 
tithe-meeting, was found next morn- 
ing under a haystack, and had been 
observed during the evening to run 
against the landlord’s pig, and there 
and then take off his hat, with a 
polite bow, and say, “I beg pardon, 
your reverence.” So that the ghost- 
laying was not received as authentic. 
Meanwhile Grace had slipped 
away, so had Phil, and the absence 
of the Brazilian was considered such 
a relief that none inquired about it. 
Thus the night wore on, and the 
hand was on the stroke of the hour 
which should usher in the Christmas 
morn. * 


CHAPTER III. 


At the mill-dam head, leaning over 
a railing, were two figures looking 
down into the little pool beneath. 
The valley was all alight with moon- 
beams, the cascades flashed with sil- 
very brightness, and the stars above 
had each a fellow in the pools below. 
The rocks cast a dark shadow on 
them, and ever and anon behind 
them flitted a stealthy shade; before 
them all was bright and clear. 

“Come, Grace,” says Phil, “it is 
time now that thee shouldst speak 
out to me plain and free. I’ve been 
a true sweetheart to thee for two 
years—have loved and followed thee 
like'a man; and sure thee wouldst 
not turn me off after so long a’ pren- 
ticeship.” 

“‘ Art tired then, Phil, of thy woo- 
ing, that thou art so pressing now, or 
hast thou grown jealous and mistrust- 
ful? Sure I have not favoured any 
lad so much asI have thee. Oanst 
not wait a while?” 

“¢God forbid, Grace, that I should 
hurry thee; but there’s a pleasant 
home for thee, and my mother’s place 
empty, so why should I live the lone- 
some life any longer? Besides, 
there’s that Brazilian chap sneaking 
around thee, and he means mischief, 
and I should like to have a right to 
stand up for thee like a man.” 

“That means, Phil, that thou hast 
a gradge agin ’im, and would like to 
make a quarrel.” 

‘No, no, I don’t want to quarrel 


with any man, most of all about thee; 

but he is cruel aggravating, and I 

can’t bear to see im always looking 

e thee with that keen false eye of 
is.” 

The shade was drawing nearer 
now, hung close o’er them, and was 
reflected in the pool beneath, though 
they saw it not. 

“Come then, Grace, dear,” again 
insinuated Phil, passing his arms 
lightly round the girl’s waist; ‘ say 
the word, when shall the wedding 
be; thy fayther favours me, thy 
mother loves me well, and ’tis but a 
step from the farm to the mill.” 

“Go ask the bells, Phil; ’tis Christ- 
mas night. They perhaps may tell 
thee.” 

“JT would sooner hear it from th 
lips, or see it in thy face; but if it 
meet thy fancy, I wull go to the cliff 
—'tis but a walk this fine night— 
and I shall be thinking of thee as the 
Christmas morn breaks.” 

“Well, then, go along, Phil; and 
that thou mayest not play the same 
trick as fayther did, thou shalt sp | 
me a bunch of sea-pink, gathered 
the brink.” 

“TI won’t deceive thee, lass, and 
thou wilt meet me to-morrow at the 
chapel by the Keeve?” 

“Yes, yes; good-night, Phil.” As 
she spoke, he saw in the young girl's 
face that which made his heart leap 
with a joy that needed no token from 
the bells. Gently he drew her to. 
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wards him, gave one fervent honest 
kiss, and then bounded across the 
little stream on his way to the Willa- 
park Head. 

The dark shade writhed and tarn- 
ed around them now, and then glided 
away like a serpent from an Eden. 

Gaily did Phil then breast the 
steep, going forward on his mission 
with a heart as bold and true as 
knight ever went forth with to a 
deed of ‘‘ derring do.” Grace watch- 
ed the figure of her lover from her 
casement, and ever as it moved saw 
another shadow following, and track- 
ing his, creeping stealthily behind, 
_ yet never nearing it. A strange 
dread crept over her, and long long 
she strained her eyes into the dark- 
ness, her heart beating with a new 
fear. 

Phil has passed by the grey old 
church now, with its loose stone 
wall and its mossy gravestones, and 
has looked to the bell-less tower, and 
half wished there was a chime there 
toring forth a joy-peal on his wed- 
ding-day. He is standing at the 
edge of the black pit ; the deep chasm 
yawns beneath, the dark black walls 
descend in steep veined precipices to 
the depth below, and their shadows 
cast a sullen heavy gloom on the 
waters. It is the only dark spot 
around. The waves beyond are 
sparkling brightly, and dimpling in 
the light wind. He looks on them 
for a while, half hoping to hear a 
ghostly peal borne over them; but 
there is no sound save that of the 
surf amid the rocks and caverns. 
He turn again to the pit, and a 
slight chill passes over him as his 
eye falls on its grave-like darkness. 
He is stooping now to gather the 
sea-pink in a little nook in the cliff. 
The shadow has followed him steadi- 
ly, and is now winding and creeping 
behind him. As he rises, it rises, 
leaps upon him, and a bright blade 
flashes in the air. A slight stoop 
has saved him; it passes over. He 
tarns, clutches at the danger, and 
has the Brazilian by the throat. 
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Their eyes meet, and the men feel 
that the straggle is one of life and 
death. They are on the edge of the 
cliff now ; the grass is dry and slip- 
pery ; each feels that a move is de- 
struction. Sternly and silently they, 
hold their grip} their eyes fixed and 
their feet firm. Phil’s skill avails 
him little; the Brazilian is more at 
home in such strife. The moments 
are hours. They scarce drew breath. 
Snddenly the Brazilian, desperate 
and wild, puts forth his strength in 
one fierce effort to draw his foe to- 
wards the cliff. The men totter — 
they overhang the dark chasm. Phil 
is foremost, and he sees the dark 
waters glooming beneath. Suddenly 
a wild gust is borne over the waters, 
and on it there comes the toll of a 
bell. The Tintagel clock is chiming 
the midnight hour. The eye of the 
Brazilian tarns for a moment—the 
powerful arm of his opponent seizes 
the vantage, and the next he is hurl- 
ed with a resistless heave over the 
recipice. Fiercely he clings to his foe ; 
both men fall, but Phil has grasped 
the grass and earth by the edge; the 
Brazilian falls down, down into the 
blackness of the pit. There is no 
crash, no splash, but the silence of 
death. Long and desperately Phil 
struggles ; it is for life. Again and 
again his knee is on the cliff; again 
it slips; his hold is failing—the dark- 
ness of the rock seems closing on 
him—a death-knell clangs at his 
heart. One more brave effort—one 
more stout grasp at the sod, and he 
has won the bank ; he has struggled 


back into life. A — bursts 
from every pore, a di 


izziness floats 
around him, and a sickness as that 
of death. The Tintagel bells burst 
out with a merry chime, and strike 
on him as a mockery as he looks on 
the dark hell beneath. The Christ- 
mas morn*has begun; he grasps 
a handful of the flowers, and thus 
sadly and heavily does he greet the 
tokens he had sought and won, whilst 
the Black Pit looms asa dark doom 
before him. 


OHAPTER IV. 


The little stream of the rocky val- 
ley did not act its tiny turbulence 
throughout its whole course. It had 


a gentler existence and softer inter- 
course with meadows and orchards 


and copses. It was not always a 
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brawler, but had its earlier babbling, 
porling, and murmuring stages, run- 
ning gently over sand and gravel, 
and meeting seldom with greater ob- 
structions thon a chance stone or 
jutting bank, such as could be over- 
come by a light rippling effort. Once, 
however, in the quiet retired stage of 
its career, it had met with a great 
obstacle to its progress, and, like 
many quiet natures in such emer- 
gencies, had then put forth an un- 
wonted vigour and will. The obsta- 
cle was a large rock, which rose 
directly in its way, and slightly above 
its- bed. Through this upper part it 
had forced its way by a large hole, 
like the mouth of a pitcher, and from 
it fell on a projecting shelf into a self- 
wrought basin, shallow and_shell- 
shaped as a baptismal font, overflow- 
ing which its waters gushed in a full 
straight fall into a gravelled reservoir 
beneath, and then purled on again 
with their wonted calmness as though 
they had never met a resistance, or 
put forth an effort. True to its si- 
militude with quiet natures, how- 
ever, it had made this effort unob- 
trusively and in seclusion. The scene 
of the waterfall was a little deep dell, 
overhung by trees and thick foliage, 
which crept and twined and clustered 
over every part of the bank and rock 
where the stream was not, and fram- 
ed it with masses of verdure. It was 
a great haunt of birds, where they 
had their glees and oratorios, and 
was much favoured by wildflowers 
and creepers. The spot was called 
St. Kneighton’s Keeve. The word 
keeve means font, it is supposed, but 
who this Kneighton the Baptist was 
even tradition knows not; or whe- 
ther it was on the front of infidels, 
or on the brows of the knights of the 
round table, that he dashed the pure 
flood, and made the holy cross. The 
ruins of a small chapel omoratory on 
a platform overhanging and over- 
looking the cascade, testify to the 
some-time existence of such religious 
eremite. And we could almost for- 
give him for his asceticism, his water- 
and-cress meals, his isolate piety, 
and his uncommuned prayers, when 
we looked on the still verdant beauty 
of the spot: where he had placed his 
soul in solitude with God. Winter 


had stripped the trees and creepers of 





their leaves now, but amid the tum. 
bling walls of the chapel, and on the 
plateau beside, was the evergreen ver- 
dure of many an arbutus and holly- 
bush, and here and there a dwarf 
oak. The scene had still its drapery ; 
and almost hidden by a screen of ber- 
ries, bright green leaves, and such 
like Christmas foliage, there sat on 
a stone directly above the waterfall, 
one whom hermits even might have 
looked upon with admiration, so sim- 
ple and bright was her beauty, fresh- 
ened now by the clear crisp air, and 
toned, perhaps, by the solemnity of 
the services she had just joined in. 
This was the trysting-place, and 
Grace was waiting her lover. The 
tryst was to her a pleasant one, and 
she scarcely felt, under the influences 
around her, impatience or displeasure 
at being the first comer. In the son- 
orous fall and cheerful dash of the 
waters, she seemed again to hear the 
swell and joyful choruses of the ju- 
bilee anthems, and in the rustling of 
the bare branches and the shrubs 
listened again to the echoed voice of 
uttered prayer. 

The dread of the night before had 
passed away, or been forgotten. Her 
soul was calm and happy in its tryst- 
ing. A step breaks the silenee; so 
slow, so broken—can that be Phil 
Rounsval? Again her heart asks the 
question as she looks on a face so 
woe-stricken—on a form so bent and 
shrunken in its strength—on an ex- 
pression so wanting in its old manli- 
ness and honesty, so shrouded with 
gloom and agony, that she almost 
thinks it must be the apparition of 
her old lover, and fears to break the 
spell of his presence. 

At last her voice and her fears find 
utterance. 

“ Phil—Phil, what ails thee? what 
has happened ? what hast seen? what 
has come upon thee ?” 

With a ghastly smile he tendered 
her a bunch of sea-pinks, crushed 
and already withered. 

“There, Grace ; there is the token 
that I did thy behest. Didst thou 
know at what cost it was done, thou 
wouldst cast it from thee like a 
curse.” 

“No, Phil; I never could believe 
that it came in ill—and it shall be 
ever. dear to me ;” and as she spoke 
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the crumpled flowers were placed in 
her bosom. ‘Some misfortune has 
befallen thee, but thou hast not done 
a crime, Phil—no, Phil, that is not 
in thy nature. My heart misgave 
me as I looked out from my window 
last night” (her anxiety overcame her 
maiden modesty now), “and saw a 
black shadow of a man crawling after 
thee. "Iwas Rich Ourgenven, I know. 
What was there betwixt thee? what 
hast done? Tell me—tell me, man. 
Oh tell -me, my love,” and this time 
it was her arm which twined round 
him, and her hand which closed in 
hiss He writhed, and turned from 
that gentle pressure. 

“No, no, Grace; thou must not 
touch ‘me. There is blood on my 
hand—murder in my soul.” 

“Tn merey, Phil, speak out,” gasp- 
ed the young girl, her face ashen 
with terror, her frame trembling and 
quivering with fear. 

“I will tell thee, Grace, if it be 
my last words. Thou shalt know 
the truth. I went, thou knowest, at 
thy bidding, to the cliff, and was 
plucking the sea-pink for thee, and 
listening for the sound of the bells on 
the waters, when I saw quite sudden 
the flash of a blade before me, and 
felt a man’s hand upon me. It was 
Brazilian Dick. We strove there on 
the brink of the Black Pit, man to 
man—hours I think, and at last there 
was a whirl and a shock as if the 
earth was upheaving, and I saw him 
shot down like a great black bird 
over the cliff, throwing out his arms 
and grasping at the darkness, and 
felt myself hanging by the clench of 
one hand on the turf. “Twas done in 
self-defence — not in malice, God 
knows; but ob, Grace, Grace! my 
hand has taken life, and I have lost 
my peace—lost thee, lost everything.” 

And the strong man shook in his 
agony, as if ague-stricken, and the 
tears dropped slow and heavily 
through the hands which covered his 
face. A man’s tears, ever such a 
mournfal sight, overcame poor Grace 
entirely, and she laid her head on 
her lover’s shoulder, sobbing and 
weeping bitterly. The greatness, the 
suddenness of the calamity, over- 
powered her at first, but with the 
elasticity of woman's strength, tender 
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and supple, bending and breaking 
not, she was the first to recover from 
the dread sorrow. ; 

“Rise up, Phil; look up, man,” 
she said, “ there may be blood on thy 
hand, but there is no guilt on thy 
soul. Thou hast done a man to death, 
but ’twas in self-defence, in right of 
thy own life, and God will forgive 
thee for it. But thou must face the 
deed before the world. Thee must, 
Phil—thee must.” 

And her hand took his—’twas her 
gentle strength which lifted him up; 
her strength which bore the bulk of 
the strong man over the loose stones, 
up the rocky path, over the stiles, 
and on to his own threshold. There 
stood John Truscott, with a gloom 
resting on his open face like a cloud 
on a broad field, shading, bunt not 
shadowing it, as though it had no 
right to a being there. She knew 
what his presence meant; he was 
parish constable; so she gave her 
lover's hand one gentle clasp, passed 
her hand over his brow, muttered a 
short prayer, “ God help thee, Phil,’’ 
and then sped down the valley to 
weep and pray in her own chamber. 

Confronted with his own sex, Phil’s 
manhood arose again erect and 
strong ; his brow cleared, and his eye 
looked out calm and confident. 

“I know thy errand, Champion 
Jan,” he said; “and will go with 
thee—don’t handcuff me. I couldn’t 
bear that—couldn’t bear to go like a 
criminal through the streets.” 

“Never fear, Phil; I will do my 
duty gently by thee, lad. ’Tis a black 
business, but I never will believe thee 
dost it wilfully. I have known thee 
boy and man for years, and never 
saw thee do a vengeful or wilful 
thing. Tell us, lad, all about it, I 
feel like a fayther to thee, and would 
help thee all I can.” 

Confidence begat strength. Phil 
roused himself, thought over the in- 
cidents of that fearful night, and gave 
them in a detail more circumstantial 
than they had yet occurred to him- 
self, and his heart was lightened 
thereby. Thus he went on to meet 
the charge of murder, upheld by his 
own uprightness, comforted by the 
— of Grace’s tenderness and 
ove. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Early on that Christmas morn, old 
Joe Treherne had gone out in his 
boat, had sailed round the Willapark 
Point, and stood in towards the 
Black Pit. With his wonted habit, 
he was scanning the shore, and run- 
ning his eye over the cliff and the 
precipice, when it lit on something 
strange lying on a shelving slit in 
the wall of the rock. He thought at 
first it was a calf or goat fallen over ; 
but then it seemed to have a sort of 
motion; the wind was raising the 
clothes, and he thought it must be a 
man. He put the boat close in, 
jumped on the ledge, and saw indeed 
the body of a man. A glance at the 
dress sufficed to recognise Richard 
Curgenven, The legs hung dangling, 
and seemingly lifeless, the body lay 
still and deathlike, the arms stiff 
and motionless by its side; the 
pallor of death was on the face, but 
the eyes still rolled and glared, and 
the breath of life came from the lips 
and nostrils in quick and fitful re- 
spirations. The hands were cut and 
bleeding, and one still clutched a 
silk neckerchief with a firm numbed 
grip. 

? Hee has been some wild work,” 
muttered the pilot. “”’T'was no false 
or tipsy step that brought this man 
over the cliff. Dick hath met with a 
fall from some hand or other.” 

As he lifted up the body, he saw 
no trace of wound or blow; the 
limbs and trunk were paralysed and 
powerless—the only vitality was in 
the mouth and eye. The collar and 
shirt about the throat were torn and 
displaced ; and as Joe an@ his mate 
carried their burden to the boat, the 
empty sheath of a knife dropped from 
the sash around the waist. 

‘‘Hot blood, cold steel, and a 
death-grip have been the story here, 
Lexpect. I hope young Farmer Phil 
had nought to do with this business,” 
said old Joe, as he made a bed of 
coats and sails in the boat for the 
dying man. 

“T hope not—-I hope not, pilot ; 
but there was ever a grudge atwixt 
’em ; and both of ’em had a liking for 
miller Rosevear’s lass; aud one never 


knows what a man will do when his 
heart is jealous, like.” 

Sadly and silently they pulled 
back into the harbour. Nota moan 
or a groan came from Ourgenven; 
but the eye flashed and wandered ag 
though in search of some unseen 
thing. A door was soon unhung, and 
a mattress placed on it to make a 
litter, on which he was conveyed to 
a cottage where he had lodged. A 
crowd soon gathered round, and made 
a kind of procession. The story, 
with all kinds of exaggeration, went 
from house to house, and lip to lip; 
Phil’s name was gradually connected 
with the event, and the bruit went 
abroad that Brazilian Dick had been 
thrown over the cliff and murdered 
by young Rounsval. Meanwhile he 
had been placed on a bed, and the 
doctor had been sent for. Fracture 
of the vertebrae and laceration of the 
spinal cord was his verdict, caused, 
he said, by the fall. There was no 
hope of life; but death might not 
ensue for hours, perhaps for days, 
and there might be intervals of con- 
sciousness, and partial restoration of 
the mental powers. On examination 
no mark was found which indicated 
violence; but the kerchief clutched 
in the hand was soon identified as 
having belonged to Rounsval, and a 
pin stuck in it was recognised as an 
old and treasured heirloom of his 
family. This and many corrobora- 
tive circumstances made a body of 
circumstantial evidence which was 
considered sufficient to lead to the 
apprehension of Phil. Gossipry was 
soon rife, and produced the story 
with every kind of variation. Ove 
version was, that Dick had been 
pixy-led, and had thus lost his way 
and tumbled down into the Black 
Pit. Another told how he -had been 
haunted and bewitched by the sound 
of a bell, and had gone on and on 
following its sound, until he was 
enticed over the cliff. Another de- 
tailed more circumstantially how he 
and Grace had met up by the Point, 
how Phil had followed them, how 
they were just breaking the ring in 
sign of trot, whea he had sprung 
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forward and pushed the happy lover 
down the precipice; how Grace had 
tried to spring after him, and how 
she had swounded away, and been 
found in this state by the old sexton 
on the steps of the church, when he 
had gone to open the door. 

For a long time the dying man lay 
in a kind of stupor, without sign or 
motion. Very strange and awful was 
this life in death—this struggle of 
strong vitality with fate. After some 
hours, a feverish strength seemed 
to seize upon the brain, and set eye 
and tongue in vivid motion. This 
spasmodic action of thought, and 
look, and speech—the terrible memo- 
ries which flashed forth in ghastly 
glances, and were shouted out in wild 
utterances, were in fearful contrast 
with the deadness which had spread 
over the poor body from the neck 
downwards. The limbs could no 
longer respond to the impulses of the 
will, or sympathise with the work- 
ings of the spirit. 

At times the ravings were of past 
things, and horrible enough were 
these revelations. At times he would 
be on the pirate’s deck rejoicing in 
fiendish laugh at the tortures of his 
victims as they went over into their 
watery grave —at times would be 
launching out imprecations and curses 
in the slaver’s hold—at times would 
live through the scenes of the past 
night, mixing up its memories with 
those of other days, tangling all the 
dark threads of life together. 

“Ah! that accursed bell!” thus 
he raved—* that cursed eye! I had 
him fast and sure—’twas my turn 
then. How pale he looked as he was 
tottering on the brink! How he 
clutched my throat! I feel his fin- 
gers now, hot and throttling. Then 
that bell,— boom — boom it came 
on my ear, and that eye flashed 
like lightning from the clouds. Then 
my feet slipped. How it donged into 
my ear and shot into my brain as 
I hung on by that rock. What are 
those priests chanting the burial- 
service for? There is no one in that 
chair! there is only an eye. How it 
pierces; I can’t look at it! My 
hold is giving! How sharp the rock 


is! I can’t look up for that eye, and 
I can’t go down to that dark hell 
down there. 


That pale lady and her 
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husband and her child are down 
there, looking as they did when we 
made them walk the plank. What 
are those black fellows crawling u 

the rock for? Chain them! — las' 

them! Thrust them down —down 
into the black pit !” 

Exhaustion soon followed, and he 
fell into a fitful broken sleep. When 
he awoke again, his mind had re- 
covered its consciousness, and was 
yielding to the influences of the phy- 
sical prostration. The spirit had 
sunk into a sort of calm; its fierce- 
ness was succeeded by a half-sullen, 
half - penitent mood. There was 
apathy rather than dread of death ; 
indifference rather than remorse; and 
it was then that,in the presence of 
many witnesses, he avowed that he 
had sought Phil Rounsval’s life, and 
that the struggle in which he had 
met his death was of his own seeking. 
Investigation soon brought corrobor- 
ations of this confession. Grace tes- 
tified to having seen him follow 
Rounsval up the hill; old Truscott 
had gone to the spot, and there, shin- 
ing in the grass, found a knife which 
had been worn by Ourgenven. Gene- 
ral conviction set with the proof of 
facts, and there could no longer be 
cause or reason for Phil’s detention. 
Never did Truscott perform a duty 
more gladly and heartily than when 
he announced Phil’s liberation. The 
tear stood in his eye, and his stron 
voice faltered as he congratalat 
him. “ And now then, lad,’ said he, 
“when thou hast thanked God for 
thy deliverance, home to thy sweet- 
heart, and thou mayest yet have a 
happy Christmas.” 

“No, no! I must see ‘un once 
more. Though I’m innocent in intent, 
I took his life, and must have his for- ‘ 
giveness.” They were alone now in 
that chamber of death— the once 
rivals, the two strong men—the one 
bowed by sorrow, the other lying 
broken and prostrate on the threshold 
of eternity. Slowly Phil advanced 
towards the bed, and looked down on 
that pale face; the death sweat was 
on the brow now, and the eyes were 
half closed. As they opened on 
him, there shot a ray of their wonted 
glare, but this passed away as Phil 
knelt down by the bedside, and said 
softly and calmly, “Dick, Dick, I 
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bore thee no malice—I meant thee no 

harm. Let us forgive one another 

ere thou goest hence. Let us part in 
” 


There came no voice in answer ; the 


power of speech had gone, but the 
eye looked out peace and reconcitia- 
tion ; and as Philip Rounsval prayed 
there by that bedside, the stain of 
blood passed away from his soul. 


CHAPTER VI. 


"Twas Christmas night, and the 
fire was blazing on Hugh Rosevear’s 
hearth, but it lighted up no merriment 
or gladness there. Sad and melan- 


choly was the group by that fireside. ‘ 
A fe hours 


w short hours had brought a 
change as though years had past and 
gone, and had brought age and blight 
and woe. The old miller sat in his 
old place, silent and mournful, with 
his head bowed on his chest, his eyes 
bent on the ground. Before him was 
a large old bible, and on the open 
page lay his horn spectacles. is 
wife was on a stool at his feet, rock- 
ing to and fro, and sobbing, burst- 
ing forth into exclamations, half sor- 
rowful, half prayerful. Opposite sat 
Grace, pale, and still as a statue, but 
tearless and resigned, her sorrow 
touched with the strength of trust, 
and the hopefulness which cometh 
from prayer. Thus the night was 
speeding when the latch was lifted, a 
footstep was heard on the floor, and 
Phil stood among them. “Twas like 
an apparition, but the presence 
brought at once a sense of relief and 
instinct of joy. The old miller sat up 
erect once more. The dame uttered 
a fervent “Thank God!” and Grace 
glided silently to her lover's side. 

“Phil,” said the old man, “I 
know’st thou art free, and has proved 
thy innocence, or thou wouldst not 
have come to my _hearthstone. 
Thank God for it. ‘My heart will 
keep Christmas-time yet.” 

“Yes, yes, miller, thou should’st 
never have see’d me again unless I 
could look in thy face, and stand 
before thee a clear man. He confess- 
ed all, tould how he had tried to stab 
me as I stooped down, and how ‘twas 
in self-defence I threw ’im from the 
cliff. We have parted in peace.” 

There was not much demonstration 
or utterance in the joy which follow- 
ed. It was calm and solemn, such as 


falls on hearts which have passed 
from trial and suffering into peace 
and gladness. 

Shortly after midnight old Trus- 
cott brought the last tidings from the 
deathbed. “He has passed away,” 
he said—“ ’tis all over. He was calm 
and peaceful-like at the last. Old 
Goody cays she heard him say some 
prayer, though ‘twas in a forei 
tongue. As the bells chimed the 
hour from Tintagel too, a sort of 
faint smile came over his face, and 
his lips was moving, and then ‘twas 
all still, still.” 

And so closed the Christmas day 
which had dawned so darkly. 

The summer was at its full, the 
sun fell brightly on the downs and on 
the old church-tower of Botreaux. 
The sea was smooth, and lay basking 
in the brightness; the furze and the 
heath were in full bloom, and the 
scent of thyme and clover mingled 
freshly with the sweet air, when a 
marriage-train passed on to the old 
church. Old Hugh was there, old 
Truscott, gay and hearty, and all our 
old friends. And as Phil and Grace 
passed out again, linked arm-in-arm, 
they looked up significantly at the 
silent tower, and then back lovingly 
into each other’s face, as though they 
felt there needed no bells to peal the 
gladness of their hearts. 

The events of that terrible night 
left their impress on Phil in a certain 
seriousness which shaded, though it 
did not cloud, his cheerfulness. He 
was never known to lay his hand on 
a man again. The ring knew him 
no more. But his hearthstone kuew 
him well. On it he stood ever a glad 
and happy man, and he was often 
known to say that the voices of his 
wife and children, as he crossed his 
threshold, rang a merrier peal on his 
heart than could ever have come 
from the holy bells of Botreaux. 
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DEBIT AND CREDIT. 


A novet ushered in by a Preface 
from Chevalier Bunsen demands 
some peculiar attention. The Intro- 
duction itself is not without a grave 
and political interest, nor can it be 
said to be an unneccessary appendix 
to the novel; for not only does it 
give us the assurance that we have 
here before us a literary work es- 
teemed by intelligent Germans, but 


we meet with observations which own 


assist the English reader in appreciat- 
ing the scope and purpose of the nar- 
rative he is about to peruse. The 
Chevalier has also delivered some 
critical opinions, both on the novel, as 
a species of literary composition, and 
on some of our own modern novelists, 
which, coming from so distinguished 
af[man, cannot fail to be read wit 
curiosity at least, if not with implicit 
assent. 

The novel of Debit and Credit is 
one which we can safely commend to 
the English reader, because he will 
find himself transported into new 
scenes, new positions, and gain some 
insights into the social condition and 
social movements of a foreign country. 
But whatever its rank may be in the 
higher literature of Germany, it can 
take only a secondary place amongst 
English novels, Germany, which is 
so rich in works of profound learning, 
of historical research, and historical 
criticism, may very cheerfully confess 
her inferiority in this department of 
novel-writing ; nor could there be a 
clearer proof of this inferiority than 
the great success which has attended 
Debit and Credit — Soll wnd Haben 
—in its own country. Merits it un- 
doubtedly has, but they are rather 
the merits of a practised writer con- 
scientiously working out his purpose, 
than of the man of genius writing 
from his own abundant and irrepres- 
sible spontaneity of thought and feel- 
ing. It is often dull, and never very 
interesting. 

The Chevalier Bunsen has particu- 
larly commended the work of Gustav 
‘ Freytag as a faithful portraiture of 


an existing state of society (in which 
light it will be chiefly acceptable to 
the English reader), and he also lays 
great stress on the artistic develo 

ment of the whole story, and its skil- 
ful dénouement. Here he introduces 
some general observations on the 
novel which are worthy of our atten- 
tion, and to which we shall venture 
to append an observation of our 


“In all this the author proves 
himeelf to be a perfect artist and a 
true poet; not only in the treatment 
of separate events, but in the far more 
rare and higher art of leading his 
conception to a satisfactory develop- 
ment and dénowement. As this re- 
quirement does not seem to be 


h rally apprehended, either by the 


a, the critics of our modern 
novels, I shall take the liberty of 
somewhat more earnestly attempting 
its vindication. 

“The romance of modern times, if 
at all deserving of the name it inherits 
from its predecessors in the romantic 
middle ages, represents the latest 
stadium of the epic. 

“Every romance is intended or 
ought to be a new Iliad or Odyssey ; 
in other words, a poetic representa- 
tion of a course of events consistent 
with the highest laws of moral gov- 
ernment, whether it delineate the 
general history of a people, or narrate 
the fortunes of a chosen hero. If we 

ass in review the romances of the 
ast three centuries, we shall find 
that those only have arrested the at 
tention of more than one or two gen- 
erations, which have satisfied this 
requirement. Every other romance, 
let, it moralise ever so loudly, is still 
immoral ; let it offer ever so much of 
so-called wisdom, is still irratioral. 
The excellence of a romance, like that 
of an epic or a drama, lies in the ap- 
prehension and trathfal exhibition of 
the course of human things.” 

To this last sentence we most cor- 
diaily subseribe: fidelity to nature, 
as an essential truth of representa 
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tion, is the first and indispensable 
requirement. But has not the Cheva- 
lier mingled together, in this passage 
and in others that follow, two very 
different things—that artificial com- 
pleteness at which the artist aims in 
the structure and winding-up of his 
narrative, and that faithful adherence 
to truth and probability, both of cha- 
racter and events, which may very 
well cohere with a slovenly or care- 
less construction of the plot? We do 
not say for a moment that the Cheva- 
lier has, in his own thoughts, con- 
founded these two together, but 
merely that he seems to have left to 
us the task of carefully discriminat- 
ing between them. 

We presume that nothing more is 
meant by “a course of events con- 
sistent with the highest laws of moral 
government,” than is conveyed in that 
other expression, “a truthful exhibi- 
tion of the course of human things.” 
A really faithful exhibition of life—in 
the feelings as well as the external 
fortunes of the actor — cannot be 
otherwise than consistent with the 
laws of moral government. It is not 
the old-fashioned poetical justice or 
retribution at the end of the fifth act, 
that the Chevalier is contending for ; 
on this matter all men are pretty 
well agreed: the real morality of a 
fiction depends on the nature of the 
characters we have been brought to 
sympathise with, and very little on 
the list of deaths and marriages that 
closes the narrative. If an artist, by 
false representations, or by those half 
revelations of @ man which are the 
most dangerous kind of falsehood, 
engages our sympathies in behalf of 
misanthropes and coxcombs, volup- 
tuaries and murderers, he is doing us 
all the evil he possibly can ; and the 
evil will not in the least be remedied 
by any amount of hanging and quar- 
tering, or any sentence he chooses to 
pass upon them in the few words 
which dismiss them from the scene. 
The novelist has the same power over 
us as the poet: he can make us, if 
he pleases, for hours together, the 
wisest and most generous of men ; and 
something of that virtuous enthusiasm 
he has kindled in us may remain after 
the book is closed, and follow us into 
our daily life. It is therefore as a 
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inner as well as the outer life of man, 
that the high morality of any work of 
fiction is to be found. 

Now this fidelity to nature, this 
representation of human character 
and human events as they really do 
exist, as they reallydo follow each 
other in this world of God’s creation, 
is, we repeat, of the utmost value and 
importance. Bat that skilful de- 
nouement or development of a story 
which our artists and our critics are 
said to be neglectful of, is quite an- 
other matter, and, in our opinion, a 
very subordinate business. An art- 
ist may be unable to collect together 
the various threads of his narrative 
so as to exhibit a neat and rounded 
whole within the compass of his no- 
vel, and yet the actors and their 
doings, so far as he has depicted 
them, may have the highest truth of 
representation ; or, on the other hand, 
he may very dexterously combine 
and interweave events that are in 
themselves improbable, and by the 
very dexterity with which he makes 
them dovetail the one into the other, 
disguise from us their inherent false- 
hood. A painter who has been un- 
able to group all his figures within 
the limits of his canvass, and who 
at both ends of his picture leaves a 
straggling procession of men and ani- 
mals, some of them curtailed of half 
their proportions, may be sadly defi- 
cient in the art of composition, and 
yet may exhibit throughout his work 
a genuine love of nature and of trath. 
There may be as much fidelity to 
real life in a story fashioned on the 
type of the Arabian Nights, as in 
one constructed on the model which 
the Author of Waverley gave to the 
world. The painter or the novelist 
who is in every respect a consum- 
mate master of his art, must, of 
course, take the highest place in the 
world’s admiration; but there is a 
vast difference between the several 
merits that raise him to that high 
pre-eminence. We, from our critical 
chair, are not about to promulgate 
the heresy to all our rising novelists, 
that they may throw to the winds all 
care and toil about the plot and 
structure of their works. But we 
are heretics enough to concern our- 
selves very little about this so-called 
artistic structure, We demand of a 
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novelist that he shall not be falsee— 
we demand, also, that he shall not 
be dull; we give him wide discre- 
tion, or indiscretion, if you please, as 
to the manner in which he amuses 
us, and, in amusing, instructs. 

The Chevalier gives a lofty descrip- 
‘tion of what our modern novelists 
are to accomplish, and we hope they 
will profit by it. Homers they are 
to be, every one of them. And if 
mere construction of a story would 
constitute a resemblance to the old 
bard, we will venture to say—how- 
ever profanely this may sound to the 
classical ear—that many a novelist, 
whose work has lived its year or two 
in the circulating library, and then 
been heard of no more, has out-plot- 
ted the Iliad. Indeed, when we 
read on, and observe the examples 
which the learned critic gives us of 
what he conceives to be the well- 
constructed novel, we feel at a loss 
to understand what construction, 
after all, can be otherwise than good. 
Gil Blas, it seems, is one pattern of 
excellence, and Gil Blas is nothing 
but a string of adventures, or collec- 
tion of separate stories. You have 
as much sense of completeness if you 
read half the novel, as if you read 
the whole ; and we suspect that you 
will carry away the best impression 
of the book by contenting yourself 
with somewhat less than half. 

In our own literature, the novel 
(regarded as a_ skilfully-constructed 
narrative, whose predominant inter- 
est lies in the issue of events) reached 
its perfection in Sir Walter Scott. In 
his works we have the utmost va- 
riety of character ; we have political 
and religious opinions of various 
shades brought before us, though 
generally evoked from the past; we 
have kings and priests, Cavaliers and 
Roundheads ; we have even the learn- 
ing of the antiquary embodied in “the 
Laird of Monkbarns,—but over all 
rises predominant the interest of the 
story, and we are carried on, if not 
with the force of a torrent, yet with 
the swift unpausing current of a 
strong river. We look at the scene 
we traverse, we admire the person- 
ages we meet, but still we hurry on 
with breathless curiosity. So perfect 
is the art of narration, so skilfully 
are the incidents linked together, 
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and interwoven with the p 

of the story, that if there should 
be occasionally an improbability in 
the events or in the dialogue, the 
whole looks so true that the impro- 
bability is not detected. It does not 
seem possible that events could have 
happened in any other way than is 
there recorded. 

After the school which the Author 
of Waverley may be said to have 
founded, had lasted for some time, 
our modern novel developed itself in 
two new directions. 1. The past 
was discarded for the present, per- 
sons from the lower classes were 
brought prominently forward, and 
portraiture was aimed at more than 
narrative. 2. The interest both of 
narrative and character was subor- 
dinated to some thoughtful purpose, 
or some system of opinions which the 
author was desirous of forwarding or 
expounding. 

Sir Walter Scott had many worthy 
successors : he who rose to found a 
new dynasty was Charles Dickens. 
Enough of history, enough of courts ; 
enough of your Stuarts, their piety 
or their profligacy; the stream of 
life is passing by us, broader than 
ever, and we can look at it with our 
eyes; let us look at our own profli- 
gates, they may be quite as well 
worth studying as those of the Stuart 
dynasty ; and whereas the life of la- 
dies and gentlemen, young and old, 
appears to be almost exhausted, let 
us look at large over mere men and 
women; haply wherever there is a 
face grinning with delight, or wan 
with sorrow, there may be something 
worth our knowledge, our sympathy, 
erhaps our admiration. Dickens 
ed the Muse out into the street, or 
the Muse led him; she took her 
course up Fleet Street, dived into 
the Borough, and turned into the 
courtyard of a miserable old inn ; 
there she found Sam Weller cleaning 
boots. Many an elegant novelist, 
while the travelling-carriage stopped 
to change horses, had glanced at 
some such figure, and noted an acci- 
dental oddity of manner or of speech ; 
Charles Dickens loitered up the yard, 
entered into conversation, got into 
the very heart of the man, chose him 
for his hero, and presented him be- 
fore the world at large. The world 
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at large received him with open arms. 
The Pickwick Papers not only have 
no skilfully-constructed plot, but a 
disaster occurred to such plot or plan 
as had been formed, and it stands 
before us like a half-built house, of 
which one wing only has been com- 
pleted. No one troubles himself 
about this; no one seems at all af- 
flicted by this imperfect dénouement, 
this “arrested development” of the 
story. Every reader will tell you 
that all he knows about the matter 
is, that he has made acquaintance 
with Sam Weller and several other 
remarkable persons, and that he 
shall never forget them as long as he 
lives, There lies the greatest triumph 
a novelist can have. A more artistic 
structure would have been an addi- 
tional charm, and other noyels of 
Dickens possess this additional me- 
rit; but it is a merit we scarcely 
think of; we are engrossed with a 
few favourite personages, are de- 
lighted when they appear, look with 
eagerness for their return, and, when 
the book is closed, have some vague 
impression that we may possibly 
catch sight of them somewhere about 
the world. The trathful representa- 
tion, and the artistic structure of the 
story, are, we see, two very different 
things. Sir Balwer Lytton will ex- 
cuse us for passing over his name 
here. He is not easily classified ; he 
disturbs, by the variety of his works, 
the neatness of our programme, and 
so accomplished an author will at 
once admit the validity of this ex- 
cuse. He may, perhaps, be said to 
represent the transition period. By 
the skilful conduct of his narrative 
he belongs to the Waverley school ; 
by the great diversity of scenes and 
characters he has portrayed, to all 
schools. Just when his critics had 
satisfied themselves that they had 
daly catalogued and described him, 
he broke loose from all bounds, and 
produced a new variety, and the 
most charming of all his works, the 
Cazxtons. 

Contemporaneously with the esta- 
blishment of the Pickwickian dynas- 
ty, another development of the novel 
was taking place. It was used as a 
vehicle for setting furth the author’s 
opinions, political or religious. Ward 
and Disraeli, and the many writers 


of religious novels, adopted this form 
of composition as a mode of diffusing 
their speculative opinions, 

Now, whether this is a legitimate 
use of fiction, depends entirely on the 
manner in which the design is exe- 
cuted. If, to the total disregard of 
faithful representation of men and 
women, and the circumstances of life, 
an author makes his characters mere 
puppets—mere mouthpieces for ‘the 
exposition of his views—his work is 
neither essay, nor novel, nor any de- 
scribable production whatever. “A 
mere tendency novel,” says Chevalier 
Bunsen, “is in itself a monster ;” 
and we presume that by a mere ten- 
dency novel is meant the sort of com- 
position we have been describing, 
where everything is sacrificed to the 
tendency of the work. But if a 
faithful representation is given of 
any section of society ; if men, so far 
as they differ in their sentiments or 
their creeds, are truly portrayed ; 
if the influence upon our social rela- 
tions of diversities of speculative 
opinion is accurately traced,—then 
the reflective or the “ tendency” 
novel takes a legitimate and a high 
place in literature. But here also we 
may notice that, in this species of 
composition, the artistic structure, or 
dexterous evolution of the incidents 
of the story, becomes a very subordi- 
nate matter. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the artist tones down the in- 
terest of his narrative. An anxious 
interest in the dénouement, such as 
the Author of Waverley excites in us, 
would be incompatible with his main 
purpose ; for if he should once raise 
in us this breathless curiosity in the 
issue of events, we can no longer be 
patient listeners to any of that re- 
flective wisdom he wishes to instil 
into us. We cannot go upon a geo- 
logical excursion, examining strata 
and: collecting specimens, and feel at 
the same time that it isa matter of 
life and death that we push on with 
all speed to the end of our journey. 
The story being thrown thus in the 
background, it is no wonder that 
both writer and critic become very 
lax in their requirements as to & 
satisfactory or skilful developmeat. 

Our canon of criticism is here, 
therefore, very brief and very in- 
dulgent. We require trathfulness— 
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fidelity to human nature. What 
shall be represented, or in what 
manner, the artist must determine 
at his own peril. Here it is he who 
teaches the critic—teaches him what 
ean be done. A Tristram Shandy 
is a thing altogether unknown till 
a Sterne writes it. From the 
Iliad down to the narrative of 
Esther Summerson in Bleak House 
(which as an artistic invention, 
would be pronounced utterly inde- 
fensible, but over which old men’s 
eyes have filled with tears), it is the 
poet who teaches us what can be 
done or created in art. The critic, 
we will presume, is a philosopher 
who has had his eye on man and on 
the history of man, who has studied 
human nature, its passions, its pre- 
judices, its grandeurs, and its follies, 
and who will therefore know, when 
the poet’s creation comes before him, 
how far it resembles the original. 
But what the poet can create he 
must learn from the poet himself. 
In fine, we are obliged to come to the 
conclusion that everything must be 
permitted to the novelist except the 
fault of being untruthful, and that 
other fault, which perhaps is con- 
sidered by most men as still more 
heinous — that of being dull. For 
ourselves, we give carte blanche to 
the whole tribe, in all their agreeable 
varieties, to be amusing, exciting, in- 
structive, in whatever way they think 
fit. Let them mingle narrative and 
reflection in whatever proportions 
they please—portray whatever suits 
them in finished picture or unfinish- 
ed sketch—we will heartily forgive 
them for ministering to our delight, 
though in the most irregular manner. 

There are some remarks of Cheva- 
lier Bunsen’s on our ,own novelists 
and on their comparative merits, 
which we should have liked, in a 
friendly spirit, to have canvassed ; 
but we have a long task before us. 
We should prefer to linger over the 
Preface but we must proceed, as in 
duty bound, to the novel itself of 
Gustav Freytag. Yet there: is one 
critical judgment of the Chevalier’s 
which cannot but occasion an ex- 
pression of surprise. Hope’s Anas- 
tasius, it seems, is vastly superior to 
the Rob Roy and Guy Mannering of 
Scott. We half suspect that our 
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grave Chevalier disguised some. sly 
humour and love of mischief here, 
and that he delivered himself of this 
decree—just as some of our country- 
men indulge themselves, in their tra- 
vels, in certain eccentricities—“ to 
astonish the natives.” The eloquent 
writing of Anastasius has already re- 
ceived its fall share'of praise; but a 
delineation of character which re- 
solves itself into the mere black and 
white of unrestrained passion, has 
never amongst us been exalted above 
the portraiture of subtler shades and 
more complex varieties of human 
character, whether national or indi- 
vidual. If mere breadth and univer- 
sality is to prevail, shall we not end 
at last by proclaiming that Rasselas, 
Prince of Abyssinia, is the great- 
est novel in the English language? 
What is still more embarrassing, we 
find that “the only work worthy to 
be named along with Anastasius”’— 
is Kingsley’s Hypatia. The Cheva- 
lier gives us too many riddles at once. 
We hardly know which is the greater 
difficulty, to discover the resemblance 
between Anastasius and Hypatia, or 
the superiority of Kingsley to Scott, 

The purpose of Debit and Credit 
may be broadly stated to be this: 
to exalt the middle and commercial 
classes in their own appreciation ; to 
teach them that they essentially form 
the State; to give them confidence 
in themselves as one of the first re- 
quisites for political freedom, or what 
we term, in modern days, a consti- 
tutional government. The purpose 
is good and highly rational, and we 
in this country, of whatever shade of 
politics, can raise no objection to it. 
We presume that the middle classes 
in Germany need this lesson; we 
do not. Here in England the com- 
mercial community ‘has not the least 
want of confidence in itself; neither, 
on the other hand, is there the least 
pretension, on the part of the nobi- 
lity or the landed proprietors, to the 
exclusive exercise of political power. 
There is an understood copartner- 
ship between commercial and territo- 
rial wealth ; and though the partners 
do occasionally contend with much 
apparent animosity, there is on both 
sides a strong unshaken conviction 
that‘each is necessary to the other. 
Such political partnership does not 
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seem to be established in Germany, 
and chiefly from a want, on the part 
of the middle classes, of a perma- 
nent, steadfast, and intelligent ap- 
preciation of themselves; at least so 
we gather. 

In executing his purpose the 
author sets before us two pictures— 
the merchant, his domestic life and 
his honourable activity; and the 
nobleman and his family, with their 
elegance and instability. The repre- 
sentative of nobility, as might be ex- 
pected, is a very weak man. He is 
not, however, portrayed here in th¢ 
dark colours in which the con- 
demned aristocrat is often made to 
figure. The Baron Von Rothsattel 
is a man of honourable sentiments, 
courteous, urbane, attached to his 
wife and children: he has rather the 
weaknesses than the vices attributed 
to his class. He would have passed 
through life very creditably if some 
demon had not whispered to him— 
that he too might get rich and make 
money. And here the observation will 
occur to the reader that the Baron is 
brought into disadvantageous compa- 
rison with the merchant, by becom- 
ing himself a man of commerce, for 
which career his previous education 
had unfitted him. He makes a 
wretched man of business; in plain 
words, acts like a fool; and, from 
acting like a fool, is led, as is gene- 
rally the case, to act dishonourably. 
It is the nobleman building a factory, 
and under the influence of crafty 
men who take advantage of his ig- 
norance and his love of gain to lead 
him into ruin, that is here por- 
trayed. The character is natural 
enough, but it is hardly a fair repre- 
sentative of the class. If we wished 
to portray the bourgeois, we take him 
in his own element ; we do not paint 
him as the bourgeois gentilhomme. 
If we would describe a nobleman, 
we do not seize the moment when 
he has allied himself with usurers, 
and is building a tall brick chimney 
under the windows of his country- 
seat. 

But before we proceed further 
either with the Baron or. the mer- 
chant, we must introduce the young 
hero of the piece (Anton) who acts 
as the link of connection between 
the two. Anton is a good youth, gen- 


erous, intelligent, industrious ; but. in 
order that he should act the part 
here assigned to him, be has more of 
the Master Pliable in his composition 
than is consistent with so much 
good sense and resolution as he in 
general displays, and is at all times 
accredited with. He is a clerk in 
the merchant’s counting-house, and 
not indifferent to the merchant’s 
young sister, Sabine, the sweet do- 
mestic spirit who presides overshis 
well-ordered household; but he is 
also introduced to the family of the 
Baron, and falls under the influence 
of that charm of manner which dis- 
tinguishes refined society. The sister 
of the merchant and the daughter 
of the Baron exercise an alternate 
and apparently an equal influence 
over his affections. Prompted by a 
enerous impulse, he, for a_ time, 
orsakes his career as a merchant to 
become the agent of a bankrupt 
nobleman. It will be seen at once 
that Anton is one of those heroes 
who is in some measure sacrificed 
to the exigencies of the plot. He is 
as good and consistent as the story 
permits, and no reasonable hero could 
reqaire more than this of the novelist 
who creates him. 

“ Ostrau ”’—it is thus our novel opens 
—“is a small town near the Oder, cele- 
brated even as far as Poland for its 
gymnasium and its gingerbread. In this 
‘patriarchal spot had dwelt for many 
years the accountant-royal, Wohlfart, an 
enthusiastically loyal subject, and a 
hearty lover of his fellow-men—with one 
or two exceptions. He married late in 
life, and his wife and he lived in a small 
house, the garden of which he himself 
kept inorder. For a long time the happy 
pair were childless; but at length came 
a day when the good woman, having 
smartened up her white bed-curtains 
with a broad fringe and heavy tassels, 
disappeared behind them amidst the ap- 
probation of all her female friends. It 
was under the shade of those white bed- 
curtains that the hero of our tale was 
born.” 

Never surely was hero ushered into 
the world in a more delicate and 
mysterious manner. We ought to 
be thankful for this new formula for 
the expression of so old-fashioned an 
event. ‘‘To disappear behind the 
fringed curtains and the heavy tas- 
sels!”— we recommend the phrase 
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to all our euphuistic friends. But 
the progeny thus delicately intro- 
daced upon the scene is destined, 
befure he comes to man’s estate, to 
lose both parents. We see him about 
the age of eighteen an orphan lad, 
on his way to the capital of the pro- 
vince, provided with a letter of in- 
troduction to one Schréter, a mer- 
chant. 

As he travels on foot, he is tempt- 
ed to diverge from the highway, 
and finds that the meadow-path he 
has chosen conducts to the private 
grounds of the Baron Von Roth- 
sattel. 

“He now found himself in a planta- 
tion with neatly-gravelled paths. As he 
went on, it more and more assumed the 
character of a garden; a sudden turn, 
and he stood on a grass plot, and saw a 
gentleman’s seat, with two side-towers 
and a balcony, rise before him; vines 
and climbing roses ran up the towers, 
and beneath the balcony was a vestibule 
well filled with flowers. In short, to our 
Anton, brought up as he had been in a 
small town, it all appeared beauteous 
and stately in the extreme. He sat 
down behind a bushy lilac, and gave 
himself up to the contemplation of the 
scene. How happy the inhabitants must 
be! how noble, how refined! A certain 
respect for everything of acknowledged 
distinction and importance was innate 
in the son of the accountant ; and when, 
in the midst of the beauty around him, 
his thoughts reverted to himself, he felt 
utterly insignificant—a species of social 
pigmy scarcely visible to the naked eye. 

“For some time he sat and looked in 
perfect stillness; at last the picture 
shifted. A lovely lady came out on the 
balcony, clad in white summer attire, 
with white lace sleeves, and stood there 
like a statue. When a gay paroquet 
flew out of the room and lighted on her 
hand, Anton’s admiration went on in- 
creasing. But when a young girl fol- 
lowed the bird, and wound her arms 
round the lovely lady’s neck, and the 
paroquet kept wheeling about them, and 
perching, now on the shoulder of one, 
and then on that of the other, his feel- 
ing of veneration became such that he 
blushed deeply, and drew back further 
into the lilac trees’ shadows. “Then, 
with his imagination filled by what he 
had seen, he went with elastic step along 
the broad walk, hoping to find a way of 
exit.” 

He had not proceeded far before 
the younger of these ladies overtook 
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him,- mounted on a black pony, and 
using her parasol asa whip. This is 
Lenore, the Baron’s daughter. She 
had seen Anton from the balcony ; 
and when he stole away from the 
lilac-trees, she, by way of sport, had 
given chase. She accosts our youth, 
and is pleased with the ingenuous 
delight and admiration he exhibits; 
shows him the garden, plucks straw- 
berries for him, rows him across a 
little lake in her own boat, and leaves 
him in a state of ecstatic bewilder- 
ment. 

His ecstasy is interrupted by the 
harsh voice of a youth of his own 
age, Veitel Itzig, a Jew, who plays 
@ conspicuous part in the drama that 
follows. Itzig also is journeying 
from Ostrau to the capital (Breslau, 
we presume, capital of the province 
of Silesia) to make his fortune. He 
has rather peculiar ideas how a for- 
tune is to made. He does not 
dream that the capital is paved with 
gold, but he has dreams of old cup- 
boards, in which forgotten title-deeds 
have been stowed away, or of myste- 
rious secrets which, if once discovered, 
will put the owners of large estates 
in your power. Some secret there 
must be for getting rich, or how have 
men risen from poverty like his own 
to enormous wealth? Such secret 
he means to Jearn in the capital ; and 
if the devil is there to teach and sell 
it upon the old terms, it is plain that 
Veitel Itzig is prepared to purchase ; 
and it is equally plain that if young 
Itzig’s soul is to be the purchase- 
money, the devil will have a very 
sorry -bargain: he will be buying 
what is already his own. We shall 
afterwards see that Itzig does learn 
the secret of getting rich, and that 
the devil appears to him in the form 
of an old villanous broken-down 
lawyer, who teaches him the myste- 
ries of bill-broking, and how to com- 
mit every sort of fraud, without 
coming under the jurisdiction of the 
criminal law. Onnning, utter absence 
of every kind of scruple, untirin 
energy in fraud, a heart and a h 
that neither of them ever ache—this 
is the infallible recipe for wealth 
which the devil now sells to those who 
are disposed to purchase. 

The two youths enter the capital 
together; Anton to tread a quite 
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different path to wealth—that of 
cheerfal industry, which is as cop- 
stantly profitable to society as to him 
who practises it. He is installed in 
Schréter’s counting-house and ware- 
house. He is surrounded by huge 
stores of groceries, collected from all 
parts of the world, to be distributed 
to. the various shopkeepers of Ger- 
many. He finds even some scope for 
his imagination — for that spirit of 
poetry which every generous youth 
bears in his bosom —in his highly 
useful employment. 

“The hours that he first spent in the 
warehouses, amidst the varied produce 
of different lands, were fraught with a 
certain poetry of their own, as good, 
perhaps,.as any other. . There was a large, 
gloomy, vaulted room on the ground- 
floor, in which lay stores for the traffic 
of the day. Tuns, bales, chests, were 
piled on each other, which every land, 
every race, had contributed to fill. The 
floating palace of the East India Com- 
pany, the swift American brig, the patri- 
archal ark of the Dutchman, the stout- 
ribbed -whaler, the smoky steamer, the 
gay Chinese junk, the light canoe of the 
Malay—all these had battled with winds 
and waves to furnish this vaulted room. 
A Hindoo woman had woven that mat- 
ting; a Chinese had painted that chest ; 
a Congo negro, in the service of a Vir- 
ginian planter, had looped those canes 
oyer the ¢otton bales; that square block 
of zebra-wood had grown in the primeval 
forests Of the Brazils, and monkeys, and 
bright-hued parrots had*chattered among 
its branches. Anton would stand long 
in this ancient hall, after Mr. Jordan’s 
lessons were over, absorbed in wonder 
and interest, till roof and pillars seemed 
transformed to broad-leaved palm-trees, 
and the noise of the streets to the roar 
of the sea—a sound he only knew in his 
dreams; and this delight in what was 
foreign and unfamiliar never wore off, 
but led him to become, by reading, inti- 
mately acquainted with the countries 
whence all these stores came, and with 
the men by whom they were collected.” 

The poetical aspect which trade 
may be made to assume is a favourite 
topic with our author, and the trans- 
lator has fully entered into the spirit 
of the original, as may be seen b 
the passage we have just quoted. x 
little further on, Anton is talking 
with a young friend. 

“* But how poor in vivid sensations 
our civilised existence is,’ rejoined 


Bernhard. {I am sure you must often 
feel business very prosaic,’ 

“ «That I deny,’ was the eager reply; 
‘IT know nothing so interesting as busi- 
ness. We live amidst a many-coloured 
web of countless threads, stretching 
across land and sea, and connecting man 
with man. When I place a sack of coffee 
in the scales, I am weaving an invisible 
link between the colonist’s daughter in 
Brazil who had’ plucked the beans, and 
the young mechanie who drinks it for 
his breakfast; and if I take up a-stick of 
cinnamon, I seem to see on one side, 
the Malay who has rolled it up, and on 
the other the old woman of our suburb 
who grates it over her pudding.’ 

“You have a lively imagination, and 
are happy in the utility of your calling. 
But if we seek for poetry, we must, like 
Byron, quit civilised countries to find it 
on the sea or in the desert.’ 

“*¢ Not so,’ replied Anton, pertinacious- 
ly ; ‘the merchant has just as poetical ex- 
periences as any pirate or Arab. There 
was a bankruptcy lately. Could you 
have witnessed the gloomy lull before 
the storm broke, the fearful despair of 
the husband, the high spirit of his wife, 
who insisted upon throwing in her own 
fortune to the last dollar to save hig 
honour, you would not say that our 
calling is poor in passion or emotion.’ ” 

There is in the merchant’s count- 
ing-house a certain Von Fink, a 
volunteer clerk, as he is called; an 
aristocrat by birth, who is in his pre- 
sent position for the sake of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of commerce. on 
Fink’s social status will appear an 
enigma to the English reader, for he 
emerges from the groceries of Schré- 
ter’s warehouse to take a leading 
place in fashionable life. He is a 
prime favourite with the aristocratic 
circle. It is as if a young gentleman 
should step out of Fortnum and 
Mason’s, where he had been plying 
the pen all the morning, to be the 
favourite companion of fashionable 
loungers in the clubs of St. James’s 
Street, or the most acceptable of 
visitors to those ladies whose balls 
and concerts are recorded in the 
Morning Post. But what may be 
an impossibility in London, may be 
an ordinary occurrence in Breslau; 
and the mysterious Von may render 
yg the ledger and the scales. 

t may give a certain caste, which, 
attaching to the person, cannot be 
lost, even if our social Brahmin 
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should become the most useful and 
industrious of men. We accept the 
account of this noble volunteer clerk 
with the modesty which a foreigner 
should display on such occasions. 
Whether Herr Von Fink, in this and 
some other ees is a probable 
personage, he is, at all events, an 
amusing one, He carries everything 
before him; even the heart of the 
gentle Sabine has not resisted his 
influence. Through his instrumen- 
tality, and by a manwuvre which we 
cannot stop to explain, Anton is in- 
troduced to aristocratical society, and 
again encounters Lenore and the 
Baron and Baroness of Rothsattel. 
Under some vague impression that 
an interesting secret rests over the 
birth and prospects of our hero, a 
certain Frau Von Baldereck invites 
him to her party: he is soon dancing 
with Lenore. 

“* A distinguished-looking paix,’ cried 
Frau Von Baldereck, as Anton and 
Lenore whirled past. 

‘“¢* She talks too much to him,’ said 
the Baroness to her husband, who hap- 
pened to join her. 

“<To him?’ asked he; ‘who is the 
young man? I have never seen the 
face before.’ 

“« He is one of the adherents of Herr 
Von Fink—he is alone here—has rich 
relatives in Russia or America; I do not 
like the acquaintance for Lenore.’ 

“«Why not?’ replied the Baron; ‘he 
looks a good innocent sort of youth, and 
is far better suited for this child’s play 
than the old boys that I see around. 
There is Bruno Ténnchen, whose only 
pleasure is to make the girls blush, or 
teach them to leave off blushing. Lenore 
looks uncommonly well to-night. I am 
going to my whist; send for me when 
the carriage is ready.’ 

“ Anton heard none of these com- 
ments upon himself; and if the hum of 
the company around had been as loud 
as that of the great bell of the city’s 
highest steeple, he would not have heard 
it better! For him the whole world had 
shrunk to the circle round which he and 
his partner revolved. The beautiful 
fair head so near his own that sometimes 
they touched, the warm breath that 
played on his cheek, the unspeakable 
charm of the white glove that hid her 
small hand, the perfume of her handker- 
chief, the red flowers fastened to her 
dress—these he saw and felt; all be- 
sides was darkness, barrenness, nothing- 
ness,’ ” 
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Our young merchant, it is evident, 
is in danger of being led astray by 
another kind of poetry than that 
which he had detected in the unde» 
ground vaults of Schréter’s ware- 
house. But he breaks manfully from 
the temptation, and betakes himself 
with renewed zeal to the business of 
the firm; and new events occur 
which enable him to render a great 

ersonal service to his principal—no 
ess than that of saving his life. 

One fine morning news is brought 
that there is a revolution in Poland, 
and that the bordering provinces are 
disturbed. Now the firm had lately 
despatched a very large quantity of 
goods, filling many waggons, into 
Gallicia, one of the disturbed districts. 
Schroter hears the news with great 
calmness, but he is resolved, never- 
theless, to rescue his property, if 
possible, from the lawless aaah of 
the insurgents. He starts the next 
day for Gallicia. He takes Anton 
with him. The “ Polish question,” 
we may remark, as viewed by a 
German merchant, is the question 
whether an industrious middle class 
shall arise in Poland by the immigra- 
tion and influence of the Ge or 
whether a Polish aristocracy shall 
continue to rule over a multitude of 
serfs and Jews. It is a very different 
question from what is sometimes agi- 
tated on our noisy platforms. As 
the two are riding together, the mer- 
chant observes to his young com- 
panion,— 


“« There is no race so little qualified 
to make progress, and to gain civilisation 
and culture in exchange for capital; as 
the Slavonic. All that those people 
— have in their idleness acquired 

y the oppression of the ignorant masses, 
they waste in foolish diversions. With 
us only a few of the specially privileged 
classes act thus, and the nation can bear 
with it if necessary.. But there the 
privileged classes claim to represent the 
people. As if nobles and mere bonds- 
men could ever form a State! They 
have no more capacity for it than that 
flight of sparrows on the hedge! The 
worst of it is that we must pay for their 
luckless attempt.’ 

“*They have no middle class,’ re- 
joined Anton proudly. 

“*TIn other words, they have no cul- 
ture,’ continued the merchant; ‘and it 
is remarkable how. powerless they are. 
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to generate the class which represents 
civilisation and progress, and exalts an 

egate of individual labourers into a 
State. What is here called a city is a 
mere shadow of ours; and its citizens 
have hardly any of those qualities which 


with us characterise commercial men— 


the first class in the State.’ 

“< The first?’ said Anton, doubtingly. 

“ © Yes, dear Wohlfart, the first. Ori- 
ginally, individuals were free, and, in 
the main, equal; then came the semi- 
barbarism of the privileged idler and 
the labouring bondsman. It is only 
since the growth of our large towns that 
the world boasts civilised States—only 
since then is the problem solved, which 
proves that free labour alone makes na- 
tional life noble, secure, and perma- 
nent.’” 


Here we have the key-note, as it 
were, of the whole work. The ride 
through the disturbed districts is 
very graphically described. When 
the travellers arrive at the town 
where they expect to find the wag- 
gons, they are led before the autho- 
rities of a provisional government. 
The heads of this provisional govern- 
ment, concluding that the merchant 
was the bearer of some secret pro- 

sal from the Prussian Court, treat 

im with much respect, and when 
they hear that he positively comes 
only on private business of his own, 
and to recover his own property, they 
still, with the courtesy of gentlemen 
who are anxious that their political 
cause should not be degraded by the 
acts of a plundering mob, manifest 
a desire to serve him to the best of 
their power. A young Polish officer 
is deputed to accompany him in his 
search after the waggons and their 
valuable cargo. The description of 
this young Pole, and of the manner 
in which he domineers over the 
plebeian class, is very striking. 

The waggons, it appeared, had 
arrived in the town the very day the 
insurrection had broken out, and 
they had been taken into the court- 
yard of aninn. The landlord of the 
inn, being resolved to take advantage 
of the disorder of the times, had 
bribed the waggoners, and had al- 
ready begun to appropriate the con- 
tents ui the waggons. The merchant 
and Anton, accompanied by the 
Polish officer—“ a slight youth, with 
a large scarf, almost a child in years, 


but of a most noble bearing,” brave, 
and somewhat coxcombical withal— 
proceeded to the inn. 


“The young officer called for the 
landlord. A fat figure with a red face 
appeared, 

“*Tn the name of the government, 
reoms for myself and my companions!’ 
said the young man. The host sullenly 
took up a bundle of rusty keys and a 
tallow candle, and led them to an upper 
floor, where he opened the door of a 
damp room, and morosely declared that 
he had no other for them. 

“* Bring us supper, and a bottle of 
your best wine,’ said the merchant ; ‘ we 
pay well, and at once.’ 

‘“* This announcement occasioned a vi- 
sible improvement in the mood of the fat 
landlord, who even made an unsuccessful 
attempt to be polite. The merchant 
next asked for the waggons and waggon- 
ers, These questions were evidently un- 
welcome. At first, Boniface pretended 
to know nothing about them, declaring 
that there were a great many waggons 
coming and going in his courtyard, and 
that there were several waggoners, too, 
but that he did not know them. 

“It was in vain that the merchant 
tried to make him understand the ob- 
ject of his coming; the landlord remained 
obtuse, and was about to relapse into 
his former moroseness, when the young 
Pole came forward and informed Mr. 
Schréter that this was not the way of 
dealing with such people. He then 
faced the landlord, called him all man- 
ner of hard names, and declared that he 
would arrest and carry him off on the 
spot, unless he at once gave the most 
exact information. 

“ The landlord looked timidly at the 
officer, and begged to be allowed to 
retire, and send up one of the waggoners. 

“Soon a lanky figure with a brown 
felt hat came lumbering up-stairs, start- 
ed at the sight of the merchant, and at 
last announced with pretended cheerful- 
ness, that there he was! 

“* Where are the waggons? Where 
are the bills of lading ?” 

“ The waggons were in the courtyard. 
The bills were reluctantly produced 
from the dirty leather purse of the 
waggoner. 

“* You guarantee me that your load 
remains complete and undisturbed? 
asked the merchant. 

“The felt hat ungraciously replied 
that he could do nothing of the kind. 
The horses had been unharnessed, and 
hid in a seeret stable, that they might 
not be confiscated by the government; 
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as to the fate of the waggons, he could 
neither prevent nor ascertain it, and all 
responsibility ceased in troublous times 
like these. 

“‘¢We are in a den of thieves,’ said 
the merchant to his escort ; ‘I must re- 
quest your assistance in bringing these 
people to reason.’ 

“ Now, bringing people to reason was 
just what the young Pole believed to be 

his speciality ; so, with a smile, he took 
a pistol in one hand, and said aside to 
Anton, ‘ Do as I, and have the goodness 
to follow me.’ Next heseized the wag- 
goner by the throat, and dragged him 
down the stair. ‘ Where is the Jand- 
lord?’ cried he, in the most formidable 
tone he could raise. ‘The dog of a 
The lantern 
being brought, he drove the whole pack, 
the strangers, the fat landlord, the cap- 
tured waggoner, and all others assem- 
bled by the noise, before him into the 
courtyard. Arrived there, he placed 
himself and his prisoner in the centre of 
the circle, bestowed a few more inju- 
rious epithets upon the landlord, rap- 
ped the waggoner on the head with’ his 
pistol, and then courteously observed in 
French to the merchant, ‘The fellow’s 
skull sounds remarkably hollow—what 
next do you require from the boobies?" 

“Have the goodness to summon the 
waggoners.’ 

“*Good,’ said the Pole; ‘and then?’ 

“«Then I will examine the freight of 
the waggons, if it be possible to do so 
in the dark.’ 

«‘«Everything is possible,’ said the 
Pole, ‘ if you like to take the trouble to 
search through the old canvass in the 
night. But 1 should be inclined to ad- 
vise a bottle of Sauterne and a few 
hours’ repose instead.’ 

“*T should prefer to inspect the wag- 
gons at once,’ said the merchant, with a 
smnile, ‘if you have no objection to it,’ 

“‘Tam on duty,’ replied the Pole, 
‘therefore let’s to work at once; there 
are plenty of hands here to hold lights 
for you. You confounded rascals,’ con- 
tinued he in Polish, again cuffing the 
waggoner and threatening the landlord, 
‘I will carry you all off together, and 
have a court-martial held upon you, if 

ou do not instantly bring all the drivers 
belonging to this gentleman into my pre- 
sence. How many of them?’ inquired 
he, in French, from the merchant. 

“«There are fourteen waggons,’ was 
the reply. 

“ «There must be fourteen waggoners,’ 
thundered the Pole again to the people ; 
‘the devil shall fly away with you all if 
you do not instantly produce them.’ . . 
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“Turning to the merchant, he said, 
‘Here you have the men; now see to 
the freight.’ Then he carelessly sat down 
on the pole of a carriage, and looked 
at the points of his polished boots, which 
had got a good deal bemired.” 


One waggon was found to have 
been completely unloaded, and the 
goods hidden away; others had been 
pilfered. But restitution was en- 
forced by the vigorous threats of the 
young Pole. The waggons were re- 
oaded, and the merchant was pre- 
pared to leave the town with them 
the next day. 

But provisional governments are 
not the most stable of institutions. 
The next day the young Polish noble- 
man was fighting for his own life 
against an insurrectionary mob. He 
fell, shot through the head. The land- 
lord and his rascally friends were 
again in the ascendant; and now the 
merchant was in danger of losing 
both his life and his goods, when . 
Anton came to the rescue. The 
landlord was rushing, sword in hand, 
at the merchant; Anton seized him 
from behind, tripped him, threw him 
on his back, and then, holding a pis- 
tol to his head, cried out to his fol- 
lowers, “ Back, you rascals, or I shoot 
him dead!” 

At length the merchant contrived 
to leave the town with his fourteen 
waggons of valuable merchandise. 
Anton was left behind to make ar- 
rangements with debtors. In all this 
he acts, of course, with perfect dis- 
cretion, and with all the success that 
could be reasonably expected. 

When he returns home, we may well 
understand how cordial a welcome 
he would receive both from the mer- 
chant and his sister. Herr Von Fink 
had left for America; Sabine was 
free at heart; she was full of grati- 
tude for the preserver of her brother’s 
life; she was surprised to find how 
handsome Anton had become. We 
see the dénouement before us. Anton 
must become a partner in the firm, 
and marry Sabine. 

But this happy issue of events 
must for a time be suspended, and 
even endangered. The exigencies of 
the novel absolutely require that An- 
ton should postpone his happiness 
for the present ; he has to be brought 
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again under. the influence of Lenore 
and the Baroness; he has to quit 
the: merchant, and become an agent, 
or steward, to a miserable estate in 
Poland, that he may know from expe- 
rience the difference between serving 
a straightforward master, who both 
exacts and rewards with undeviating 
justice, and devoting a quiet chival- 
rous service to bland gentlewomen, 
who praise, admire, solicit, and for- 
get—forget all but the essential dis- 
tinction between plebeian and patri- 
cian. We must therefore now turn 
to the Baron Von Rothsattel, his 
family, and his pecuniary affairs. 

When we passed through the plea- 
sure-grounds, and paused with An- 
ton before the castle of the Baron— 
what man on earth could be happier? 
An unencumbered estate, a charm- 
ing wife and daughter—taste and oc- 
cupations that make a country life 
agreeable— imagination cannot de- 
pict a condition of life more enviable. 
And his life is not useless to others, 
for not only that family group, who 
seize on him with joy as he enters 
the mansion, is made happy by his 
presence, but every servant about 
the house and farm, the stables and 
the dairy, receives the incalculable 
benefit of living under the eye of one 
who exercises a wholesome discipline, 
keeps order, sustains industry, and is 
kind and generous withal. But the 
Baron, though possessing what seems 
to an observer all the wealth that is 
desir&ble, wants just a little more to 
make him the most contented of men. 
His son is in the army, and of course 
expensive, and he shall by-and-by 
have to bestow a portion on his 
daughter. We see plainly that the 
Baron is one of those whom an un- 
thinking world pronounce to be most 
fortunate, but who are really, by the 
want of that little more, very much 
to be pitied. 

There is a portly usurer of the 
name of Ehrenthal, a man of sub- 
stance in all senses of the word, ex- 
ceeding courtly in his demeanour, 
who has had some dealings with the 
Baron. This man has secretly set 
his heart on the hereditary estate of 
the Rothsattels. He has only to cul- 
tivate in the Baron this nascent de- 
sire for gain, and the gentlemanly 


habit of borrowing, and the beautiful 


house and grounds, and the well- 
stocked farm, will fall into the 
usurer’s hands. He and his diamond 
pin, displayed upon his ample cravat, 
are accompanying the Baron, with 
many bows, round the property. 


“ After the inspection of the sheep 
there was a pause, Ehrenthal being quite 
overcome with the thickness and fine- 
ness of their fleeces. He nodded and 
winked in ecstasy. ‘What wool!’ said 
he ; ‘ what it will be next spring! Do 
you know, Baron, you are a most fortu- 
nate man? Have you good accounts of 
the young gentleman, your son?’ 

“*Thank you; he wrote to us yester- 
day, and sent us his testimonials. 

*«* He will be like his father, a noble- 
man of the first order, and a rich man 
too; the Baron knows how to provide 
for his children.’ 

“*T am not laying by,’ was the care- 
less reply. 

‘** Laying by, indeed?’ said the trades- 
man, with the utmost contempt for any- 
thing so plebeian ; ‘and why should you? 
When old Ehrenthal is dead and gone, 
you will be able to leave the young 
gentleman this property—with—be- 
tween ourselves—a very large sum in- 
deed, besides a dowry to your daughter 
of—of—what shall I say ?—of fifty thou- 
sand dollars at least.’ 

“** You are mistaken,’ said the Baron 
gravely ; ‘I am not 80 rich,’ 

“* Notso rich!’ cried Ehrenthal, ready 
to resent the speech, if it had not been 
made by the Baron himself. ‘Why, you 
may then be so any moment you like; 
any one, with a property like yours, can 
double his capital in ten years, without 
the slightest risk. Why not take joint- 
stock promissory notes upon your 
estate?” 


This joint-stock company and its 
peculiar mode of operation are not 
very clear to us. Indeed, we are 
throughout—we presume from the 
difference between foreign customs 
and laws and our own—somewhat 
perplexed by the monetary and legal 
transactions referred to in the course 
of the novel. We suspect they have 
perplexed the fair translator a little. 
However that may be, the gist of the 
matter is, that the Baron, as a landed 
proprietor, may borrow money at four 
per cent., which money he is to use so 
dexterously that * he will obtain ten, 
twenty, nay, fifty per cent. for it!” 
How manifest that the Baron has but 
to wish to be rich to become so! 
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The bait is taken. The Baron 
borrows 45,000 dollars at four per 
cent., but by what means he is to 
realise with them his ten, twenty, or 
fifty per cent.‘is, strange to say, not 
yet revealed to him. For the pre- 
sent he has no other use or enjoy- 
ment of the new parchment notes 
(for in that shape the borrowed 
dollars appear) than to arrange them 
neatly in “a small handsome brass 
inlaid casket,” and there contem- 
plate them with much affection. 
“ He would sit for hours opposite the 
open casket, never weary of arrang- 
ing the parchment leaves according 
to their numbers, delighting in their 
glossy whiteness, and forming plans 
for paying off the capital.” This is 
a very limited enjoyment of money, 
and manifestly not the way to realise 
the fifty, twenty, or even ten per 
cent.—not even that four per cent. 
which he must pay for this very 
innocent amusement. This fonr per 
cent. must come out of the revenues 
of the estate, bnt the Baron was 
saving nothing before, and it was not 
to be expected that he should begin 
to save just as he was on the point 
of becoming so rich a man. It so 
happens, too, that, simultaneously 
with the borrowing of this money, 
he has to incur additional expenses; 
for it is now found essential, for the 
sake of Lenore, that he should have 
a house in the capital, Lenore cannot 
possibly be allowed to grow up in 
the country, for her mamma detects 
that she is in danger of becoming an 
“ original,” than which, she observes, 
“there can be no greater misfortune 
for a girl in our circle, for the merest 
shade of eccentricity might ruin her 
prospects.” 

The result of all this admirable 
management is, that at the end of 
the year there is a deficit of two 
thousand dollars which the Baron 
has in some way to raise. You 
expect now that the usurer will come 
forward, proffering the loan of this 
two thousand dollars. The usurer 
comes to his relief, but in a far more 
subtle manner; he lets him taste, 
at the same time, of the sweets of 
money-making. Lend me, says Eh- 
renthal, ten thousand dollars’ worth 
of those promissory notes which are 
lying idle in your brass inlaid casket, 
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and in three months’ time I will re- 
turn them to you with two thousand 
dollars more, your half share of the 
profit I shall realise. What sort of 
transaction was that which was to 
be so profitable? was it such as a 
nobleman could honourably go shares 
in? Rothsattel asks the question, 
but permits himself to be easily sa- 
tisfied. He lends the money, and 
Ehrenthal, according to his promise, 
brings it back, at the end of three 
months, with the additional two thou- 
sand dollars. The deficit is made up. 
“That very day the Baron bought 
a turquoise ornament for his wife, 
which she had long silently wished 
for, and sunshine prevailed in the 
family circle.” 

Now the nature of the transaction 
by which the Baron had gained his 
ten thousand dollars was this:—A 
villanous swindler had bought (but 
had not paid for) a quantity of tim- 
ber of a nobleman living in the ve 
neighbourhood of the Rothsattels. 
This swindler sells the wood to Eh- 
renthal for a mere fraction of its 
real value, pockets the money, and 
flies the country. Ehrenthal and Ca. 
having bought the wood, sell it at a 
great profit, and the original proprie- 
tor is simply and entirely cheated of 
his timber. This comes out ata 
subsequent part Of the history, much 
to the chagrin of the Baron. We 
may mention here that the forty-five 
thousand dollars borrowedof the joint- 
stock company are finally invested in 
a mortgage on an estate in Poland. 

And now Ehrenthal opens his 
heavy-siege-batteries. Why does not 
the Baron build a factory on his es- 
tate for the extraction of sugar out 
of beet-root? The requisite capital 
could be easily obtained, and the 
profit would be immense. The 
scheme is played with, talked over, 
till at length it is adopted ir earnest. 
From that time there is no peace in 
the beautiful residence of the Roth- 
sattels, and very little sunshine in the 
family circle. 

Ehrenthal advances money, to be 
secured by a mortgage on the land. 
But as the money is advanced from 
time to time, the usurer enters into 
an agreement with the Baron to 
take his simple note of hand in the 
first instance, and when the money 
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lent has risen to a certain amount, to 
receive a mortgage for the whole. 
The usurer trusts to the Baron’s word 
of honour that he will give him this 
security on the land—a rather extra- 
ordinary proceeding on the part of 
such a man as Ehrenthal. However, 
such is the course he pursues, and it 
leaves the Baron open, at the next 
stage of the history, to a sad tempta- 
tion to break his word. 

For this building of a factory and 
planting the beet-root absorb much 
money and ruin the farm, and the 
Baron is driven to borrow of other 
men. These other men press for 
payment, will grant no delay, except 
on condition of having their debt 
secured on that very mortgage pro- 
mised to Ehrenthal It is our little 
villain Itzig, who having learned and 
profited by the secret art of gaining 
wealth, had, under the name of others, 
lent this money to the Baron. He 
had been in the service of Ehrenthal, 
and was determined to outmancuvre 
his old principal. When the Baron is 
in his utmost strait—in the very 
agony of expectation—all his money 
swallowed up in brick-chimneys and 
the cultivation of beet-root, and not 
an ounce of sugar yet extracted— 
this wretch comes with his demand 
for immediate payment. The Baron 
cannot pay—promisés any amount of 
interest—begs only for time, that the 
sugar may make its appearaace—all 
in vain; Veitel Itzig will wait on one 
condition only—that he has that mort- 
gage promised to Ehrenthal. The 
Baron yields. 

But an old usurer, who, instead of 
his mortgage, has for all security the 
promissory notes of a bankrupt noble- 
man—of one whom he himself has 
been pushing on to bankruptcy—is 
not likely to be a very placable 
antagonist. It is not only ruin, but 
dishonour, that now threatens the 
Baron. His workmen at the factory, 
dressing themselves in their new 
clothes, come with flying banners 
and music to celebrate the auspicious 
ms of his sugar-works. They 
serenade him—they greet him with 
loud huzzas. Meanwhile quite other 
thoughts are working in his mind. 
In the evening he takes the wax- 
light: from the servant’s hand, enters 
his own room, opens a case of pistols, 


and proceeds to load one of them. 
His wife rushes in as his finger 
touches the trigger. His aim is dis- 
turbed, and the result of bis wound is 
not death, but blindness. 

The Baroness and her daughter 
are of course plunged into the greatest 
grief, and also, as the Baron’s cir- 
cumstances become known, into the 
greatest embarrassment and perplex- 
ity. In this state of things they turn 
to Anton. It would be cruel to re- 
mind the novelist that there were 
solicitors and agents enough in Bres- 
lau, and that there was no need for 
the young merchant-grocer to leave 
his own career to take upon himself 
the arrangement of affairs which 
rather required a lawyer than a man 
of commerce. Anton, all generosity 
and emotion, devotes himself to these 
ladies in their distress. The Polish 
estate, which the Baron had been 
compelled to purchase, as the only 
way by which he could obtain any- 
thing for the money he had lent upon 
it, was now their only resource, their 
only property. Accordingly, to Po- 
land Anton goes, and works, with the 
zeal of twenty agents, to bring affairs 
into some order. 

But into Poland we shall not _ac- 
company Anton. We have opened 
the novel, and shown its purpose and 
its nature as fully as can be done in 
the pages of a review. We shall de- 
vote a few words more to our accem- 
plished Itzig, and to a character 
which is rather a favourite of ours, 
old Sturm the porter, and then we 
shall leave the reader to pursue his 
own way, if he is so minded, through 
the novel itself. 

Veitel Itzig—this precocious pupil 
of the devil—oversteps his part—is 
not faithful to his own maxims. In- 
deed, when the devil teaches a man 
to commit every possible fraud, but 
to avoid what the law calls crime, 
he knows very well that his pupil 
will not keep within the prescribed 
limits. He who has nothing but the 
hangman to terrify him is very likely 
to step too near, and slip at last into 
the hands of the hangman. That old 
lawyer, of the name of Hippus, whom 
we have mentioned as having first 
instructed the young usurer in cer- 
tain legal mysteries, has been in- 
duced to become the instrument of 
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Itzig in some nefarious transactions : 
the police are after him; he forces 
himself into Itzig’s office, declares 
that he has no intention of going to 
jail alone, and that Itzig must do his 
best to protect him, if he would screen 
himself from exposure. “ You must 
get me out of the way,” says the old 
lawyer; and the young imp promises 
that he will get him out of the way. 
The river Oder flows through 
Breslau, and a dense fog hung that 
day over the city. Now when Veitel 
Itzig first came to the capital, he 
lodged in a very humble room in a 
miserable inn, kept by Lébel Pinkus, 
the back part of which looked over 
the river. There were steps leading 
down into the water, which com- 
municated with other steps leading 
into the neighbouring house; the 
communication between the two 
flights of steps being made by a 
planking or platform laid down in 
the water. This unsuspected mode 
of passing from one house to the 
other had been contrived for the 
convenience of certain smugglers, 
friends of Lébel Pinkus; and of 
course it was not long before the in- 
defatigable Itzig had made himself 
acquainted with this secret passage. 
These steps, this secret passage, now 
occurred to Itzig. The fog favoured 
them; they might reach the spot 
unobserved. The old man _ was 
drunk ; he might miss his footing in 
the water; walking knee-deep on a 
slippery plank, what accident migh 
not happen? site 


“In the cold night-air the lawyer's 
senses partially returned, and Veitel en- 
joined him to be silent, and to follow 
him, and he would get him off. 

“* He will get me off!’ mechanically 
gaa Hippus, running along at his 
side. As they neared Pinkus’s house, 
Veitel proceeded more cautiously, lead- 
ing his companion through the dark 
ground-floor, and whispering— Take 
my hand, and come quietly up stairs 
with me.’ They reached the large pub- 
lie room, which was still empty. Much 
relieyed, Veitel said, ‘ There is a hiding- 
place in the next house; you must go 
there.’ 

“<T must go there!’ repeated the old 
man. 

““*Follow me!’ cried Veitel, leading 
him along the gallery, and then down 
the covered staircase. 
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“The old man tottered down the 
steps, firmly holding the coat of his 
guide, who had almost to carry him. In 
this way they came down step after step, 
till they reached the last one, over whic 
the water was rushing. Veitel went 
first, and unconcernedly stepped up to 
his knee in the stream, only intent upon 
leading the old man after him. 

“As soon as Hippus felt the cold 
water on his boot, he stood still, and 
cried out, ‘ Water!’ 

“‘Hush !’ angrily whispered Veitel, 
‘not a word!’ 

“*Water!’ screamed the old man. 
‘Help ! he will murder me!’ 

* Veitel seized him, and put his hand 
on his mouth; but the fear of death 
had again roused the lawyer’s energies, 
and, placing his foot on the next step, 
he clung as firmly as he could to the 
bannisters, and again screamed out, 
‘Help 

ss a wretch |’ muttered Veitel, 
gnashing his teeth with rage at this de- 
termined resistance ; then, forcing his 
hat over his face, he took him by the 
neckcloth with all his strength, and 
hurled him into the water. There was 
a splash—a heavy fall—a hollow gur- 
gling—and all was still.” 


The feelings of a murderer just 
after he has committed the crime, 
have been a favourite and frightful 
subject of many novelists. Herr 
Freytag has evidently made this 
state of mind a subject of psycholo- 
gical study, and if his description 
is not altogether successful, it is 
partly because the traces of this 
study are too manifest. We think 
of the observant author, instead of 
being absorbed in the miseries of 
Veitel Itzig. But many points in 
the description are worth notice—as 
the gradual manner in which the 
horrible nature of his own deed 
breaks upon Itzig, his playing with 
trifling subjects, : thinking of his 
cigar-case, of the pleasant fire burn- 
ing at home to reteive him, striving 
to keep his mind in the old routine 
of thought, as if life could ever be 
again to him what it had been 
The passage is too long for quotation, 
and it would be dealing unfairly with 
it not to give the whole. 

Retribution speedily follows: first 
the spectacles of the old lawyer were 
found on the steps, then the crushed 
hat indicated violence, and in spite 
of the fog, Itzig had not been able 
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to go and return without being re- 
cognised. Suspicion was directed 
towards him. Itzig has just at- 
tained to the height of such pro- 
sperity as an Itzig can contem- 
plate. He is rich; he is on the point 
of being married to the blooming 
Rosalie, the daughter of Ehrenthal: 
the wedding guests are assembled; 
he is talking rapidly ; he is the object 
of general congratulation. The door 
opens, and a gesture from his clerk 
tells him that he is being sought for. 
He knows why. Without a pause, 
he escapes from the room, flies into 
the street, and hides amongst the 
darkest avenues he can find. In this 
state he is irresistibly attracted to 
the very spot where he had com- 
mitted the murder; his imagination 
is familiar with it, and it is the best 
hiding-place he knows. Down these 
dark steps he treads—this time alone. 
Yet not alone, for the figure of the 
old man whom he had led down those 
steps a little time ago, appears so 
vividly before him that his limbs 
tremble ; he is scared and bewildered, 
loses his foothold, and falls into the 
water. The river carries him too 
away. 

The more lively and agreeable part 
of the novel is chiefly sustained by 
Herr Von Fink, a personage a great 
deal too important to be dealt with 
in a paragraph or two, and whom, 
therefore, we must leave entirely un- 
described. Among the subordinate 

arts, the most humorous is that of 
old Sturm the porter. Ifthe humour 
is of a somewhat lumbering character, 
it yet suits the huge figure and slow 
movements of the man. His great 
size and strength are brought dexter- 
ously before the imagination, and 
harmonise very well with the honest, 
simple-minded, but exceedingly ob- 
seure processes of thought to which 
he is addicted. A’man cased to the 
throat in stiff leather aprons, and 
dealing with enormous hogsheads, 
must be supposed to have a slow 
movement of mind. His deduetions 
are not precisely those which other 
men arrive at. His son Karl goes 
with Anton into Poland, and when 
there, loses two fingers of his right 
hand. As this prevents Karl from 
writing, the old porter concludes that 
he cannot possibly be written to. Of 


course, he says, there can be no com- 
munication between us ; and he there- 
fore writes his letter to Anton. 

Sturm carries his notions of the 
differences of race further than any 
contemporaneous philosopher we are 
acquainted with. Porters have a 
quite peculiar constitution; your 
science of physiology does not apply 
to porters. They live only to the 
age of fifty—no genuine, thorough- 
bred porter lives Jonger; Sturm’s 
father and grandfather died at or 
before that age. It is a destiny. 
Medicine and rules of diet are very 
well for other men—useless for 
porters. Much beer, and occasion- 
ally mixed with olive oil—a mixture 
nauseous perhaps to other men, but 
agreeable to porters—is indispen- 
sable. Above all, they are practical 
men, and in the word “practical” 
Sturm concentrates all the wisdom 
appropriate to porters. 

Anton pays a visit to the honest 
Hercules, to talk with him about the 
prospects of his son Karl. By way 
of being “ practical,” we suppose, the 
porter lives in a small house, so low 
that “if he had ever drawn himself 
up to his full height, he would infal- 
libly have carried off the roof.” 

“*T am — to see you in my 
house, sir,’ said Sturm, taking Anton’s 
hand in his immense grasp as gently as 
he could. 

‘Tt is rather small for you, Mr. 
Sturm,’ answered Anton, laughing. ‘I 
never thought you so large as I do 
now.’ 

“«* My father was still taller,’ was the 
complacent reply ; ‘taller and broader, 
He was the chief of the porters, and the 
strongest man in the place; and yet a 
smal! barrel, not half so high as you are, 
was the death of him. Be seated, sir,’ 
said he, lifting an oaken chair, so heavy 
that Anton could hardly move it. ‘My 
Karl has told me that he has been to see 
you, and that you were most kind. He is 
a good boy, but he is a falling-off as to 
size. His mother was a little woman,’ 
added Sturm mournfully, draining 6 
y Dest of beer to the last drop. ‘It is 

raught beer,’ he said apologetically ; 
‘may I offer you a glass? It is a cus 
tom amongst us to drink no other, but 
certainly we drink this the whole day 
through, for our work is heating.’ 

“ «Your son wishes to become one of 
your number,’ said Anton. ; 

“«A porter!’ rejoined the giant. 
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‘No; that he never shall.’ Then laying 
his hand confidentially on Anton’s knee, 
‘It would never do; my dear departed 
wife besought me against it on her death- 
bed. And why? Our calling is respec- 
table, as you,.sir, best know. There 
are not many who have the requisite 
strength, and still fewer who have the 
requisite-———’ 

“* Integrity,’ said Anton. 

“ «You are right,’ nodded Sturm. ‘Al- 
ways to have wares of every kind in im- 
mense quantities under our eyes, and 
never to touch one of them, that is not 
in everybody’s line; and our earnings 
are very fair too. My dear departed 
saved a good deal of money, gold as well 
as silver. But that is not in my way. 

For why? If a man be practical, he 
need not plague himself about money, 
and Kar! will be a practical man. But 
he must not be a porter. His mother 
would not hear of it.’ 

“« Your work is very laborious,’ sug- 
gested Anton. 

“ *Laborious!’ laughed Sturm; ‘it may 
be laborious for the weak, but it is not 
that. It is this,’ and he filled his glass, 
‘It is the draught beer.’ 

“Anton smiled. ‘I know that you 
and your colleagues drink a good Seal 
of this thin stuff.’ 

“*A good deal,’ said Sturm with self- 
complacency ; ‘it is a custom of ours— 
it always has been so; porters must be 
strong men, true men, and beer-drink- 
ers! Water would weaken us, so would 
brandy; there is nothing for it but 
draught beer and olive oil. Look here, 
sir,’ said he, mixing a small glassful of 
fine oil and beer, stirring plenty of sugar 
into it, and drinking off the nauseous 
compound, ‘this is a secret of ours, and 
makes an arm like this,’ and he laid his 
on the table, and vainly endeavoured to 
span it. ‘But there is a drawback. Have 
you ever seen an old porter? No; for 
there are none. Fifty is the greatest age 
they have everreached. My father was 
fifty when he died, and the one we late- 
ly buried—Mr. Schréter was at the fu- 
neral—was forty-nine. I have still two 
years before me, however.’ 

“Anton looked at him anxiously. 
‘But, Sturm, since you know this, why 
not be more moderate ?” 

“* Moderate!’ asked Sturm; ‘what 
is moderate? It never gets into our 
heads. Twenty quarts a-day is not much, 
if you know nothing of it. However, 

Mr. Wohlfart, it is on this aceount that 
my dear departed did not choose that 
Karl should be a porter. As for that, 
few men do live to be much more than 
fifty, and they have all sorts of ailments 
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that we know nothing about. But such 
oes my wife’s wishes, and so it must 
e.” 


On another occasion, when’ the 
porter, having approximated to the 
age of fifty, began to think he must 
be very ill, Anton inquires,— 


“ «What says the doctor to your com- 
plaint ?’ 

“«The doctor!’ said old Sturm; ‘if 
he were to be asked about me, he would 
have enough to say. But we do not ask 
him. Between ourselves, there is no use 
in a doctor. They may know what is 
the matter with many men—that I don’t 
deny ; but how should they know what 
is the matter with us? Not one of 
them can lift a barrel.’” 


No one can have read the quota 
tions we have made without noticing 
the ease and fluency and idiomatic 
force of the translation. Two English 
translations of this novel have simul- 
taneously appeared, both by ladies. 
If it be the duty of a critic to read 
the same novel twice over, we must 
plead guilty here to a dereliction of 
duty; we have read only one of 
these translations: we are spared at 
least from making any invidious com- 
parisons ; we take it for granted that 
both are good. The translation be- 
fore us, by L. C. O., is very spirited and 
agreeable. It has been censured, we 
understand, on account of certain 
abridgments and curtailments, made 
with a view of accommodating the 
novel to the taste of the English 
reader, We are not disposed to join 
in this censure, for we really think 
that the present version would have 
been improved if some further cur- 
tailments had been made. We get 
very tired of that Polish estate, with 
all the details of its management, to 
which the Baron and his family are 
compelled to retire; we are almost 
as glad to quit it as Anton himself 
must have been. 

As to the general question, how 
far a translator is justified in cur- 
tailing his original author, let us 
make what old Sturm himself would 
acknowledge to be a “ practical” ob- 
servation. When an author has obtain- 
ed a world-wide reputation, nothing 
but a faithful and complete rendering 
of his work will be tolerated. This the 
public demand; this the translator 
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sets himself to give. If parts are 
dull, if whole pages are languid, he 
has no responsibility; his only re- 
sponsibility is to be just and faithful. 
But when a translator introduces, for 
the first time, some foreign writer 
very little known to his countrymen, 
he has to conciliate the taste of his 
* own nation. Ne great name as yes 
overshadows the pages of the work ; 
the English reader has not asked for 
any translation, is not solicitous to 
know what the great man has said— 
cares only to be amused. If, under 
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these circumstances, the translator 
omits and abridges, who is there to 
find fault? Not the English public, 
for its pleasure has been especially 
consulted; not the author, for his 
work, by these means, has been ren- 
dered more acceptable to a foreign 
people. And if the work prove one 
of permanent interest, the matter 
rights itself. The once unknown 
author has become a celebrated man, 
and the public demands, and will 
receive, the full and faithful transla- 
tion. 
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We have hitherto abstained from 
taking’ an active part in the discus- 
sions regarding the present state of 
the Scottish Universities—a subject 
which, for the last year or two, has 
attracted no inconsiderable share of 

_ public attention. That our silence 
was not the result of indifference may 
be gathered from the fact, that in the 
Magazine the rights of these Univer- 
sities to a more generous acknow- 
ledgment on the part of the State 
were advocated, and their utility ex- 
plained, long before there were any 
symptoms of the present active agita- 
tion. But at the very commence- 
ment of that agitation, and still more 
during its progress, it became appa- 
rent to us that the men who, with 
the best possible intentions, were 
most prominent in demanding a re- 
form, reconstitution, or enlargement 
of those venerable national institu- 
tions, were either inclined to advance 
educational theories of a Utopian 
kind, or were not thoroughly conver- 
sant with the details of the system 
which they professed themselves 
eager to improve. We foresaw that 
a great deal of crude matter, and of 
unprofitable if not extravagant sug- 
gestion, would be poured forth in 
pamphlet and from platform before 
the general mind was ‘ready for ra- 
tional consideration; and we there- 
fore determined to wait until the 
hubbub had somewhat subsided, in the 
hope that we might then receive a 
patient and impartial hearing. In 


saying this, we mean no disrespect to 
any of the‘gentlemen who have taken 
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part ‘in a somewhat difficult contro- 
versy. Whatever we may think of 
the soundness of their individual 
opinions, we cheerfully acknowledge 
that they have done good service to 
the Universities by directing the 
public attention to their state, pros- 
pects, and efficiency; nor do we, by 
any means, intend to convey the im- 
pression that we reject en masse the 
whole of their ideas, though we 
certainly disapprove of some. We 
are further indebted to them for this, 
that their exertions have called into 
the field men of great capacity, ex- 
perience, and strength of judgment— 
among whom we may be allowed to 
particularise the Earl of Elgin, Lord 
Chief-Justice Campbell, Sir John 
M‘Neill, and Mr. Inglis, now Lord 
Rector of the University of Aber- 
deen—who have not only expressed, 
but are actively showing the interest 
which they feel in the welfare of the 
Scottish Universities, and who are 
eminently qualified to decide what is 
really required in order to raise these 
institutions to the highest point of 
efficiency. 

We propose, in this article, to offer 
a few remarks upon the present state 
and working of the Universities as 
educational establishments, with the 
view of explaining our ideas, derived 
from considerable experience and 
close observation, as to the internal 
reforms which are most urgently re- 
quired ; and also as to the amount of 
countenance which they receive, or 
ought to receive, from the State. 
The latter topic seems to us of pecu- 
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liar importance at a time when exa- 
minations have been instituted as an 
indispensable requisite for obtaining 
entrance into many branches of the 
public service, more especially as very 
grave objections have been taken to 
the method in which those examina- 
tions have hitherto been conducted, 

But, before entering into details, it 
may be necessary for the information 
of many of our readers to explain 
what is the course of study, and 
what the mode of teaching pursued 
in the Scottish Universities. They 
are institutions radically different in 
kind from Oxford and Cambridge. 
They were, all of them, founded long 
before the union of the kingdoms; 
and although, in some respect, their 
scope has been materially widened, 
no decided or violent change has been 
made in their fundamental system. 
They were originally intended to 
afford, and they do still offer, the ad- 
vantages of liberal education to a nu- 
merous class of young men, who, in 
England, could never have joined a 
University; and if, in some respects, 
they may be considered inferior in 
classical teaching to the great South- 
ern establishments, they at least 
extend the benefits of instruction to 
a far greater number in proportion to 
the relative population of the king- 
doms; and, moreover, it is undeni- 
able that they oceupy a wider field. 
This much we premise, simply to 
show that there is no common ground 
for instituting a comparison between 
the methods pursued at the Univer- 
sities of Oxford or Cambridge, and 
those of Edinburgh or Glasgow. 
Whatever improvement may be sug- 
gested for either—assimilation, even 
were it desirable, is plainly out of the 
question. 

We shall, for the sake of illustra- 
tion, select the University of Edin- 
burgh, both on account of its metro- 
politan importance, and because, in so 
far as the state is concerned, it has 
received the smallest share of sup- 
port in the way of endowment. The 
cry for reform, indeed, is confined 
almost exclusively to Edinburgh. 
Glasgow and St. Andrews appear 
quiescent; and what agitation pre- 
vails in Aberdeen is chiefly owing to 
the circumstance that there are two 
Universities — King’s College and 
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Marischal College—within the boun- 
daries of the granitic city. Therefore 
we think that a description of the 
system pursued in Edinburgh will be 
the best foundation for our commen- 
tary. 

In Scotland the words “ Univer- 
sity” and “ College” are synonymous, 
and are used indiscriminately. Col- 
legiate life, as it exists in the great 
establishments of England, is utterly 
unknown. The students do not live 
together, within bounds, but find 
their residences, according to their 
means, in the towns; and as they 
are for the most part divided in- 
to “Faculties,” to which separate 
branches of study are assigned, they 
have little common intercourse, un- 
less they are fellow-students in the 
same class. There are four Faculties 
—these being Arts, Divinity, Law, 
and Medicine—the two latter being 
wholly unconnected with the others. 
It is not required from the Students 
of Law or Medicine that they shall 
have previously passed through the 
Faculty of Arts, or even attended a 
limited number of the classes of 
which that Faculty consists. Each 
Faculty has the power of examining 
for their degrees, and these examina- 
tions are separately conducted; the 
degrees being nominally conferred by 
the whole University, but in realit 
granted by the Faculties. The F; sen 
ties of Law and Medicine are there- 
fore strictly professional, and exist 
for the pnrpose of imparting to stu- 
dents special instruction in those 
branches alone; but we repeat that 
they have no connection whatever 
with the Faculty of Arts, the nature 
of which we shall presently explain. 
The Faculty of Divinity, however, is 
closely connected with the Faculty of 
Arts; for it is required that all stu- 
dents, before passing into the former 
Faculty, must have attended certain 
classes belonging to the Jatter—a wise 
provision, in so far as it goes, because 
it insures that every clergyman shall 
have received the advantages of a 
liberal education, though there may 
still be room for improvement. And 
here it is proper to explain that the 
rules enforced by the Free and United 
Presbyterian Churches for securing 
the education of their probationers, 
are very nearly the same with those 
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laid down by the established Church ; 
and that, notwithstanding the various 
schisms which have afflicted Presby- 
terian Scotland, the Universities, ow- 
ing to their unsectarian character, 
have retained the public confidence. 
No religious test was ever required 
from students ; and none is now exact- 
ed from Professors, with the excep- 
tion of those who are appointed to 
chairs of Theology. 

It is not so easy to define the cha- 
racter of the Faculty of Arts as it ex- 
ists in the University of Edinburgh. 
Nominally it is held to comprehend 
all the Professors who are not attach- 
ed to Law, Medicine, or Divinity ; but 
as an operative Faculty for determin- 
ing degrees in Arts, it is much more 
limited.. Thus, in order to qualify 
himself for the degree of B.A., the 
student must have attended the 
classes of Humanity (that is Latin), 
Greek, Mathematics, Logic and Me- 
taphysics, and Moral Philosophy. Be- 
fore he can present himself for the de- 
gree of M.A., he must also undergo an 
examination in Natural Philosophy, 
and in Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. 
Hence, practically, the power of exam- 
ining for degrees in arts is vested in 
seven Professors; although there are 
five others, those of Astronomy, His- 
tory, Agriculture, Music, and Tech- 
nology, who are held to belong to 
the Faculty of Arts, and who all have 
votes in the Senate. But there is 
another remarkable peculiarity, that 
attendance upon one class in the cur- 
riculum—that of Rhetoric—is not 
cempulsory upon students who pass 
from Arts to Divinity, unless they offer 
themselves for the degree of M.A. 
As the Rhetoric class is the only one 
in which the arts of vernacular com- 
position and delivery are systemati- 
cally taught, this omission, which has 
the sanction of the Church, may 
appear a strange one; but the ex- 
planation probably is, ‘that in the 
other Universities. of Scotland the 
chair of Rhetoric is combined with 
that of Logic. None of the Presby- 
terian Churches require that those 
presenting themselves for ordination 
shall be Graduates in Arts, 

Any one may become a member of 
the University by simply enrolling his 
name in the matriculation books, on 
payment of a trifling fee. He may 
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then attend any class he pleases, by 
applying to the Professor for a ticket, 
which, in the Faculty of Arts, is li- 
mited to three guineas. Thus, sup- 
posing that he attends three classes 
during a winter session, reaching 
from the beginning of November to 
the end of April, his whole direct 
College fees do not exceed. ten 
guineas; but more frequently, stu- 
dents restrict themselves to two 
classes in each session, in which case 
the expenses are diminished to seven. 
The nwnber of those who graduate 
in arts is very small—for this reason, 
that such a degree confers no privi- 
lege whatever; it is a mere barren 
title. So soon as the student has 
passed through the curriculum, his 
oonnection with the University closes; 
and this is perhaps the most discour- 
aging feature of Scottish collegiate 
education. 

Until very recently, no entrance 
examination was made compulsory 
before matriculation or enrolment in 
any class; but three years ago the 
patrons of the University (that is, the 
Town-Council) laid down a rule that 
there should be an entrance examina- 
tion in the department of Greek, in so 
far as regarded the junior class. The 
immediate effect of that rule was to 
decrease the attendance; and it is 
understood to be now abandoned, if 
not formally rescinded; option being 
given to the students to take their 
examination after an attendance of 
three months. This absence of en- 
trance examination is a point deserv- 
ing of much attention, and one which 
is not generally understood in all its 
bearings. We shall have occasion to 
revert to it hereafter. 

The annual number of literary stu- 
dents, matriculated as such in the Unis 
versity of Edinburgh, is between five 
and six hundred, of whom but a small 
proportion go through the entire cur- 
riculum, Except for divinity students, 
and those who intend to become can- 
didates for degrees, strict entrance to 
the classes, according to the form of 
the curriculum, is unnecessary ; and, 
in consequence, a very large number 
of young men take two or three 
classes, as may suit their convenience 
or inclination, without proceeding any 
farther. Also it is a common practice 
for gentlemen of fortune, officers 
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the East India Company’s service, 
or others of literary taste, to matri- 
culate for the sole purpose of attend- 
ing the lectures of some distinguished 
Professor in the higher branches of 
philosophy, scienee, or letters. These 
are not students in the proper sense 
of the term, though they enrol them- 
selves as such. Nevertheless, their 
attendance is a manifest advantage, 
as it is also a decided compliment to 
the University. 

Next, as to the amount and nature 
of the work which the students are 
required to perform. This differs in 
kind according to the character of the 
class. In the three classes which rank 
first in the curriculum of Arts—La- 
tin, Greek, and Mathematics—the 
business is conducted for the most 
part by teaching, not by lecturing. 
Each of the students is brought fre- 
quently, though not daily, under the 
eye of the Professor, and they are 
examined orally as well as through 
written exercises. In the other 
classes — Logic, Moral Philosophy, 
Natural Philosophy, and Rhetoric— 
the business is principally conducted 
by means of lectures; but, in addi- 
tion, there are examinations upon 
the lectures, or upon some special 
subject prescribed for study, and also 
written exercises. In these latter 
classes it almost invariably happens 
that a certain number of the students 
do not offer themselves for examina- 
tion, and do not write the exercises. 
When this occurs they receive no cer- 
tificates, beyond a simple one of at- 
tendance, at the close of the session; 
and of course they are not allowed to 
compete for class honours, which are 
eagerly coveted by arduous and in- 
telligent students. For this there is 
no remedy. Once past school, there 
is an end of coercion; and even at 
school, coercion, if pushed too far, 
degenerates into positive cruelty. 
True is the adage, that though one 
man can lead a horse to the water, 
twenty cannot force him to drink. 
The motive power lies with the Pro- 
fessor. If he can invest his subject 
with interest, and really attract the 
attention of the students, there is 
very little fear but that the greater 
part of them will obey his bidding, 
and exert themselves to become pro- 
ficients in that special branch of 
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knowledge or science which it is his 
duty to explain. If, on the contrary, 
he is indolent, tiresome, or monoton- 
ous, they turn to something élse, and 
few have the patience to extract profit 
from his long-winded dissertations. 

A stranger, on first visiting Edin- 
burgh, must necessarily be much sur- 
prised by the very motley aspect of 
the crowd which issues from the 
College gates when the bell tolls the 
hourly signal for the dismissal and 
gathering of the classes. Boyhood, 
adolescence, manhood, and even age, 
are there represented. Two genera- 
tions are mingled together; for they 
may be counted from fourteen to 
forty. First, perhaps, a group of 
juniors, full of animal spirits and 
fun, charges down the steps. Then 
comes a knot of grave young men, 
evidently destined for the ministry, to 
whom education is a serious matter, 
for their future livelihood depends 
upon it, and, in the mean time, the 
resources of their friends, far away in 
Angus or Dumfries, have been taxed 
to give them the advantage of a 
course at the University. Then 
strides forth an unmistakable native 
of the north, older than the others, 
and with the marks of stern determi- 
nation on his brow, though somewhat 
uncouth in appearance. That is a 
specimen of a class of whom Scotland 
has cause to be proud, and of whom 
she is sometimes even not sufficiently 
proud. For the man whom the 
stranger remarks there, has received 
no preliminary education which lax- 
ity itself could denominate classical. 
Born of obscure parents, in an ex- 
ceedingly remote parish, and appa- 
rently destined to win his b by 
manual labour, he has received, many 
years ago, the common elementary 
education of a Scottish peasant, and 
from that has passed to a handicraft. 
But something tells him, as he mea- 
sures himself with his fellows, that 
he is intended for a higher career; 
and; accordingly, he has worked 
double-tides, saved, pinched, almost 
starved, throughout one or more 
summers, in order that he might be 
able, during the winter session, to 
attend the University classes. 

This is no exaggerated picture; nor 
are such instances uncommon. Liv- 
ingstone, the African missionary and 
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traveller, was enabled by such means 
to take that degree in medicine which 
was the foundation of his success; 
and many other men, eminent in 
science and literature, or who have 
afterwards risen to the summit of 
their professions, have in like man- 
ner been indebted to that freedom of 
entrance which hitherto has been a 
distinguishing and peculiar feature 
of the Scottish Universities. This is 
a point. which we are anxious to note 
carefully, because any rash change, 
which should have the effect of pre- 
venting such men as we have de- 
scribed from becoming students, is, 
in our opinion, deeply to be depre- 
cated. Such a change, however, has 
been advocated, with a certain show 
of plausibility, by some who profess 
themselves desirous to promote the 
cause of “high education”—a term 
lofty in sound, but oftentimes con- 
tracted in signification. 

The Tutorial system, as in force at 
the English Universities, was never 
part of the Scottish educational 
scheme. Obviously it could not be 
so—for this simple reason, that there 
are no endowments to support tutors 
independent of casual fees, and but 
few students who could afford to pay 
for extra-mural assistance. Of late, 
however, a great deal has been said 
and written regarding the propriety 
of introducing a Tutorial system; and 
the Senatus Academicus of Edin- 
burgh has so far sanctioned that 
view, as to give a small grant, from 
limited funds at the disposal of that 
learned body, for maintaining what 
are called Tutors, in connection with 
four out of the seven classes which 
we have specified as belonging to the 
curriculum of the Faeulty of Arts. 
Tutors, however, they are not. They 
are merely assistants to the Profes- 
sors, and, as yet, they have no recog- 
nised University rank or position. 
Whether or not a new-order of this 
kind should be instituted, is a question 
whieh deserves serious consideration. 

One thing we must note in passing 
—that those who wish for the estab- 
lishment of Tutors, as part of the 
Scottish University system, do not 
profess to connect in it any way with 
the preparation for taking a degree. 
The proposed Scottish Tutor is not 
required to assist the advanced or 


alert—his fanction, when he comes 
into play, is to push forward the re- 
tarded and the slow. To him cer- 
tain students, whose previous attain- 
ments do not qualify them to keep 
pace with the progress of the class, 
are to be remitted for extra drill, 
until they can come up with the 
others who have been more favoured 
by their course of preliminary educa- 
tion ; and beyond this, he is to relieve 
the Professor of some drudgery in the 
correction of exercises. But there 
he is to stop. We are very far from 
disapproving of the nomination of 
Tutors in this sense. On the con- 
trary, we think that, in the prelimi- 
nary—that is, the teaching classes— 
assistants of this kind are absolutely 
necessary ; but we demur to carrying 
it farther. In classes which are con- 
ducted mainly by means of lectures, 
every Professor must have his own 
system, and his own views; and 
from him alone the students ought 
to receive an opinion as to their pro- 
gress in his peculiar branch, and 
their relative proficiency. 

A very few words relative to the 
granting of degrees in arts, will ter- 
minate our explanation of the course 
and method of study presently pur- 
sued at the University of Edinburgh. 
At the close of every winter session, 
seven days are set apart for the 
examination of candidates who have 
passed through the curriculum of 
arts, one day being devoted to each 
subject in rotation. Papers prepared 
by the Professors, and containing 
such questions as they may consider 
most fit to test knowledge and ac- 
quirement, are delivered to the can- 
didates when they enter the exami- 
nation room; and they are required 
to write the answers in the presence 
and under the eye of the examinator, 
so that there is an effectual check 
against collusion or extraneous as- 
sistance. The answers, when re- 
turned, are carefully noted ; and each 
Professor frames a list according to 
merit, by a system of marks, corre- 
sponding in value to the accuracy of 
each answer. When these lists are 
prepared, the Professors meet, and the 
numbers of the marks are counted. 
In this examination of lists, a certain 
number represents the minimum for 
a pass, and if, in-any one of the seven 
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examinations necessary for the de- 
gree of M.A., or of the five examina- 
tions necessary for the degree of 
B.A., a candidate is below that 
minimum, the degree is withheld. 
But there is a further test of acquire- 
ment; for the mark system is so 
constructed that a candidate may be 
above the minimum in each separate 
examination, and yet not be entitled 
to a degree, on account of his not 
having obtained the aggregate num- 
ber of marks which are requisite for 
a pass. This method, which must 
appear complex when related, is 
really very simple in practice, and, 
we venture to think, very efficacious ; 
since while it requires from the can- 
didate at least a respectable know- 
ledge of every branch of learning 
upon which he is examined, it ex- 
cludes him from a degree, if his 
knowledge with regard to some of 
them is not far higher than respect- 
able. Indeed, we are bound to ex- 
press our conviction that the degree 
of Master of Arts as granted by the 
University of Edinburgh, implies the 
possession of a greater amount of 
varied and useful attainment than 
is demanded at the present day in 
any of the Universities of England, 
and that if fault there be, it lies in 
the overstrictness of the examina- 
tions, and not in their laxity. COer- 
tainly in regard to granting degrees 
in Arts, the examination in Edin- 
burgh is higher and more stringent 
than in some other Scottish Uni- 
versities. This may, or may not, be 
a practical mistake, but it is a fact 
which should be kept in mind, and 
to which we attach no little impor- 
tance, for reasons which we shall 
presently assign. 

Having given this explanation, the 
accuracy of which we venture to 
think will not be challenged; and 
premising that the Edinburgh system 
represents, at least in broad features, 
though differing somewhat in detail, 
that which is pursued in the other 
Scottish Universities—let us consider 
what are the deficiencies, neglects, 
or shortcomings, which it is now pro- 
posed to remedy or supplement. 

The first and most articulate com- 
plaint is that the system is unfavour- 
able to erudition, and that Seotland 
does not produce its quota of pro- 
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found and distinguished scholars. 
We shall not stay to question the 
postulate, because that would merel 

involve us in a vain discussion. We 
shall therefore admit at once that 
what is called high scholarship is not 
so assiduously or successfully culti- 
vated in Scotland as in England; 
that we do not produce so many 
commentators on Greek plays, or so 
many elucidators of Aristotle; and 
that our University training .~may 
not be such as to excite the admira- 
tion of a Scaliger. In short, that we 
do not boast of having among us men 
of that stamp who were represented in 
England by Bentley, Porson, or Parr. 
But we deny that this admission 
affords any good or sufficient ground 
for advocating a radical change of 
system. Profound scholarship is no 
doubt a great accomplishment. It 
was held in much reverence in the 
days when its function was impera- 
tively required to explain what was 
dubious in the works of the ancient 
authors; and even now, when the 
mass of commentaries exceeds by an 
hundredfold the volume of the text, 
it is regarded with sincere respect. 
Bat then, under the most favourable 
circumstances, it would be preposter- 
ous to expect simultaneously the ap- 
parition of more than a limited num- 
ber of active and famous scholars; 
that is, of men who, having gained 
erudition, do not rest satis with 
the mere acquirement, but bequeath 
to posterity the results of their learned 
labours. We do not admit that it 
was solely, or even mainly, with a 
view to the production of such a 
class, that the Universities either of 
Scotland or of England were. insti- 
tuted; although we concede the fact 
that, out of the latter, more scholars 
of eminence arise than are to be 
found in the northern kingdom. But 
it requires no great penetration to 
discover a reason for that. Take 
away from the English Universities 
their Tutorships and Fellowships, de- 
prive them of their large ecclesiasti- 
cal patronage and munificent endow- 
ments, and what stimulus would be lett 
for the acquirement of profound erudi- 
tion? On the other hand, if it were 
possible or advisable (for even that 
may admit of a doubt) to give Scot- 
land such temporal advantages and 
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means of prosecuting study, we are 
thoroughly convinced that the pro- 
duct would be such as to satisfy the 
cravings of even the most enthusias- 
tic and extravagant worshipper of 
the Classics. The simple truth is, 
that, in England, splendid provision 
has been made for the cultivation of 
learning, without regard to ulterior 
purposes ; while in Scotland there is 
no provision whatever. So long as 
this continues, it is most unfair to 
impute inefficiency to the Scottish 
Universities, because they do not 
exhibit a phalanx of renowned 
scholars, who owe nothing whatever 
to fostering elsewhere. The sun that 
shines so pleasantly in the South, 
does not afford sufficient heat to 
ripen the grapes upon our Northern 
wall, But the vines thrive well 
enough under our care; and when 
‘transplanted to a more genial cli- 
mate, their produce is abundant. 
Let us select, not invidiously we 
hope, a recent and remarkable in- 
stance. Dr. Tait, the present Bishop 
of London, received his first uni- 
versity education in Glasgow, where 
he took the highest honours. From 
Glasgow he passed to Oxford, became 
Fellow and Senior Tutor of Baliol 
College, was appointed Master of 
Rugby, rose to be Dean of Carlisle, 
and finally, while yet comparatively 
young, was elevated to the Metropoli- 
tan see of England. We do not say 
that Dr. Tait was indebted for his 
success in this brilliant and almost 
unexampled career solely to his clas- 
sical, attainments; but this much 
is evident, that but for these attain- 
ments, he could. not have taken two 
of the important preliminary steps 
which led to so high a dignity. 
Had he tarried in Scotland, the 
highest prize accessible to him on 
account of his learning would have 
been some Professorship, yielding 
the modest return of £300 or £400 
per annum. 

“TLaudatar et alget” is an apo- 
thegm which, in Scotland, is peculiar- 
ly applicable to abstruse scholarship ; 
and so, we fear, it must remain, for 
as yet there are but faint symptoms, 
notwithstanding the multitude of 
reclamations, that a more generous 
treatment will be substituted. But 
these remarks or admissions have 
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not necessarily any bearing upon the 
question of academical teaching, 
Let the degree of Master of Arts be 
taken as the’ culminating point of 
teaching, and we should not hesitate 
to test the comparative attainments 
of those who have acquired degrees 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow, with the 
like number from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. We believe that, in science 
and mental philosophy, the Scottish 
graduates would have a marked ad- 
vantage, and that, even if defeated in 
classics, they would make an honour- 
able appearance. And we say this 
in the full knowledge that young 
men in England, when they present 
themselves for their degrees, are on 
the average more advanced in years 
than are the Scottish candidates, who 
are for the most part compelled to 
make good use of their time while 
they tarry at the University, because, 
immediately after that, they must be 
absorbed by the active vortex of their 
professions, In the absence of Tutor- 
ships and Fellowships, the northern 
student, after he has taken his de- 
gree, has no reliable source of live- 
lihood. He must vend his goods 
where he can. Scholastic learning 
commands but a low price in the 
general market when offered in its 
own shape. Oombined with other 
material, it becomes of much higher 
value. 

But while we make this assertion 
in behalf of our graduates, who, be it 
remarked, are very few in number 
compared with the non-graduating 
literary students, we do admit that 
there are certain matters connected 
with the teaching of the classics in 
all the Scottish Universities, which 
reqnire consideration. And first 
arises the question, which has alread 
been keenly debated, whether it 
would be advisable or not to require 
that all students in arts shall un- 
dergo an entrance examination i 
Greek and Latin. We shall endea- 
vour to state succinctly the arguments 
on either side. 

Those who insist upon the neces- 
sity of an entrance examination, lay 
much stress upon the fact, which is 
undoubted, that amongst the multi- 
tude of students who present them- 
selves at Oollege for the first time, 
there is a gross disparity in attain- 
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ment. That while some of them 
have received the advantage of a 
careful and minute classical prelimi- 
nary education at such seminaries 
as the High School and Academy 
of Edinburgh, or other gymmnasia of 
undoubted reputation, others emerge 
from remote parish schools, where 
the teaching is of inferior description, 
or in which, if well taught, the pupil 
has not remained long enough to 
acquire more than the merest rudi- 
ments of the ancient languages. 
They argue that in classes’ so consti- 
tuted, the interests of the more ad- 
vanced students must necessarily be 
sacrificed for the sake of bringing up 
the others; and that, moreover, it is 
beneath the dignity of a University 
that within its walls the rudiments 
of the classics should be taught. 
They think that an entrance exami- 
nation would be useful in so far as it 
must deter mere boys from coming 
to the University unprepared, as well 
as men who are unfortunately with- 
out preparation. 

Their opponents say that an entrance 
examination on the classics would, 
unless it were merely nominal, change 
altogether the nature of the Scottish 
Universities; and instead of leaving 
them, as heretofore, essentially popu- 
lar institutions, would confine their 
benefits to a limited class of the 
community. The elevation or im- 
provement of certain schools is not, 
they maintain, any just or adequate 
reason for altering a practice which 
has remained in full force through- 
out Scotland ever since the Univer- 
sities were founded; and they dis- 
tinetly and strongly object to the 
exclusion of any person who may 
offer himself as a student, on the 
ground of his previous want of 
attainment. They say that the 
effect of such compulsory examina- 
tion for entrance, would be to drive 
intending students away, to narrow 
the sphere of the usefulness of the 
University, and to deprive young 
men, whose previous education, by 
reason of their poverty, had been 
neglected, of the opportunity of rising 
to distinction. 

Such are the main arguments on 
either side; and the reader will pro- 
bably be of opinion that they are 
very nearly balanced. Such, cegtain- 
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ly, would be our opinion, were we 
convinced that the premises assum- 
ed by the advocates of an entrance 
examination were in all respects 
correctly laid down; but we appre- 
hend that in this, as in other keenly- 
contested matters, the battle-ground 
has not been accurately surveyed. 
For we find, on referring to the 
Edinburgh University programme 
for the present session, that there 
are two distinct classes of Latin or 
Humanity, the junior and the senior, 
with the former of which the Pro- 
fessor is occupied two hours each 
day in the week, Saturdays except- 
ed; and that there are no fewer 
than three Greek classes—the first, 
second, and third; the first, as in the 
Junior Latin, having two hours each 
day assigned to it. Now, there is no 
University regulation extant which 
compels students who are entering 
for the curriculum to join the junior 
or rudimental classes, in which the 
method of teaching does not greatly 
differ from that practised in the 
schools. If they have already at- 
tained that amount of proficiency 
in the languages which enables them 
to dispense with grammatical exer- 
citations, they are free to enter at 
once into the Senior Humanity, and 
second, or even third, Greek classes, 
in which the teaching becomes more 
of a Professorial nature, and in which 
occasional prelections are given; and 
this being the case, the difficulty 
arising from the acknowledged dis- 
parity of the previous attainments 
of the students disappears, or at all 
events is. very materially lessened. 
Certainly it would be a great, almost 
an intolerable hardship, and very 
detrimental to the prosperity of a 
University, if well-educated pupils, 
coming from the Academy or High 
School, should find themselves so 
swamped by a horde of classical illi- 
terates, that they were compelled to 
remain idle until the others had 
worked themselves up to their stan- 
dard; but such is not the prescribed 
method now, nor was it so, many 
years ago, when we entered as an 
alumnus of the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. Then, as it still is, the Chair 
of Humanity was occupied by Mr. 
Pillans; and we do no more than a 
simple act of justice to that vener- 
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ated gentleman when we say that 
we owe to him a large debt of grati- 
tude for having introduced us to 
new fields, and for having made us 
far better acquainted than we were 
before with the beauty, spirit, and 
extent of the Roman literature. In 
the Senior Humanity class he pre- 
lected upon authors whose works 
receive little consideration in the 
schools. He explained to us the 
Fasti of Ovid, thereby opening the 
richest mine of Latin antiquity and 
tradition; and by drawing our at- 
tention to such writers as Lucretius, 
Martial, and Claudian, he made us 
aware of some of the changes of style 
and manner which mark the litera- 
ture of. Rome. Under Mr. Pillans 
at least, we can testify, with the ut- 
most confidence, that we felt no re- 
tardation, though we had the great 
advantage of . preliminary discipline 
under the care of the learned and 
erudite Archdeacon Williams, then 
Rector of the Edinburgh Academy, 
before we joined the.University. If 
in other branches of education we 
were not. so fortunate, the blame 
probably lay with us rather than 
with the Professors. But our own 
experience assures us that a vast 
deal of imaginary evil has been con- 
jured up and paraded against the 
present system, as if that system 
possessed no. power of elasticity, and 
must necessarily contract instead of 
enlarging its sphere. 

As for the argument that it is 
beneath the dignity of a University 
to deal with rudimentary elements, 
we dismiss that at once with the 
contempt which it deserves. No 
higher privilege is granted to man, 
than the power of instruction, how- 
ever humble or limited that in- 
struction may be. The rich of this 
earth may learn, and have learned, 
the highest truths from the lips of a 
peasant; and pride never assumes a 
more revolting guise, than when, 
boasting of its. own, intellectual 
achievements, it looks down arro- 
gantly on those below, and disdains 
to reach out a finger to aid them in 
their upward ascent. For the hon- 


our and reputation of our country, 
we say, let us maintain the Scottish 
Universities as we found them, in- 
stitations open to the aspiring, how- 
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ever poor they be, without check and 
without hindrance ; and let the doors 
of knowledge be shut in the face of 
none who demand it, not as an 
eleemosynary boon, but on the same 
terms as are exacted from the richer 
classes of society. 

In the course of the discussion 
which has arisen on this important 
point, many rash statements have 
been hazarded. These it is not our 
purpose to notice in detail; but one 
averment recently made by a gentle- 
man who occupies a high position in 
the educational profession, is of so 
positive and startling a nature that 
we cannot pass it over. In a letter 
addressed to the Lord Advocate on 
the subject of University Reform, Dr. 
Leonhard Schmitz, Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh, while advert- 
ing generally to the burgh schools in 
Scotland, expresses himself thus:— 
‘Most of these schools are already 
in a condition to bring their pupils 
up to any reasonable standard that 
may be fixed for admission to a 
University, while a few such as the 
Edinburgh High School and Aea- 
demy, are actually in advance of 
the Scottish Universities.” When this 
passage first met our eye, we pre+ 
sumed Dr. Schmitz’s meaning to be 
that the pupils leaving the high- 
est classes in the High School and 
Academy were so far advanced that 
they could not derive any assistance 
in their future studies by joining the 
junior classes of Latin and Greek at 
any of the Scottish Universities. In 
that statement we were fully pre- 
pared to concur; for both the semi- 
naries referred to, have been, and are, 
most ably conducted by an excellent 
and learned staff of teachers, under 
the superintendence of accomplished 
rectors ; and they produce the average 
crop of promising scholars, as well as 
of inveterate dunces. But we pre 
sently stumbled upon another passage 
which shows that the previous remark 
was intended to convey a much more 
extensive meaning. It is this: “The 
Edinburgh High School and Aca- 
demy, which, as I have already 
remarked, rise above the Universities, 
in many cases send their pupils to 
foreign or English Universities, . be- 
cause those of Scotland do not afford 
the means of continuing the studies 
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from the point at which they had 
arrived on leaving the school.” This 
statement is so clear as to require no 
explanation. In the opinion of Dr. 
Schmitz, no professor of Latin or 
Greek in any of the Scottish Uni- 
versities—for the remark applies to 
them all—advances his pupils to a 
higher point than is reached in the 
senior classes of the Edinburgh Aca- 
demy and High School; of course, 
by the more intelligent and indus- 
trious boys, for we presume that Dr. 
Schmitz has no infallible receipt for 
the entire abolition of boobies. 

If this be so, then assuredly it is 
time that some active remedy should 
be devised, for we cannot consent to 
strangle education at a certain point 
for the sake of indiscriminate admis- 
sion. The Academy and High School 
are institutions of which we have 
just reason to be proud, and cer- 
tainly the Universities cannot afford 
to lose the best educated of the 
youth of Scotland. They are the 
salt which should season the others 
—the class which more than any 
other is required to stimulate activity 
among the students. But are the 
facts really such as Dr. Schmitz 
represents them to be? Strictly 
speaking, this is a matter of opinion, 
and therefore the learned Rector 
cannot be offended if we ventaire to 
doubt bis accuracy. No doubt he 
has some academical testimony to 
which he can refer in support of his 
statement, in so far at least as the 
University of Edinburgh is con- 
cerned ; since Professor Blackie, the 
incumbent of the Greek Chair in 
Edinburgh, has, in his ardour for 
the establishment of a staff of Uni- 
versity Tutors, sometimes employed 
a latitude of speech which is liable 
to misconstruction. Smarting under 
the annoyance of elementary teach- 
ing, he has, we venture to think, 
exaggerated the difficulties of his 
position, and he has unwittingly 
depreciated his own acknowledged 
power, and suggested doubts as to 
the efficacy of his practice. Pro- 
fessor Blackie must not be angry 
with us for dealing with him so 
frankly. We do not hold the doc- 
trine of Cassius that, “ A friendly eye 
should never see such faults,” more 
especially when we are satisfied that 
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he has been doing great injustice to 
himself. But admissions, or rather 
self-accusations, are dangerous things, 
and, therefore, we are not surprised 
to observe that Dr. Schmitz should 
have emphatically dwelt, towards the 
conclusion of his letter, upon a ve 

sweeping, but really hyparbatiedl, 
assertion once made by Professor 
Blackie, to the effect that the liter 

Professors in the Scottish Universi- 
ties lived by poaching on the schools. 
This, as applied to the Faculty of Arts, 
was simply an extravagant trope, 
which did not require a serious 
answer, and which ‘we are certain 
was not intended as a substantive 
charge, because four departments at 
least, if not five, out of the seven 
comprehended in the ordinary curri- 
culum, were clearly beyond the reach 
of the schools, and could not be guilty 
of an infringement of the literary 
game-law. Therefore, there were only 
two departments directly arraigned 
as poachers, for one of which the in- 
cautious Professor admitted that he 
must answer in person. And as he 
has confessed the crime, though we 
do not believe in his real guilt, no- 
thing can be more natural than that 
Dr. Schmitz should move for judg- 
ment accordingly. But when Dr. 
Schmitz moves for general judgment 
against the Classical Professors of 
Scotland, the case is very different. 
We must have something better than 
his own assertion, that his very best 
pupils cannot be advanced by at- 
tending the Senior Humanity class in 
the University of Edinburgh, or the 
Senior Humanity and Greek classes 
in any other of the Universities of 
Scotland. It is not alleged that 
classical education in the High 
School and Academy is now carried 
to a higher point was reached 
some five-and-twenty years ago, when 
Archdeacon Williams and Dr. Carson 
were at the head of those distin- 
guished seminaries. Dr. Schmitz, we 
apprehend, will hardly venture to 
make that assertion; and if he does 
not make and maintain it, then we 
must conclude either that the Uni- 
versities of Scotland have, for the 
last quarter of a century, been be- 
hind the schools in respect of classi- 
cal teaching, or that, during the 
interval, the Professorial teaching 
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has degenerated. With regard to 
the first conclusion, we have already 
borne testimony, from personal ex- 
perience, that the Senior Humanity 
class in Edinburgh was, at the time 
we allude to, decidedly in advance 
of the Academy ; and, were it possible 
to cite the Bishop of London as a 
witness, we are thoroughly con- 
vinced that he, who was dux of 
the Edinburgh Academy, would pro- 
test against the idea that the teach- 
ing of Sir Daniel Sandford, then 
Professor of Greek at Glasgow, did 
not afford him the means of con- 
tinuing his studies from the point at 
which he had arrived in the school. 
In considering a matter of this kind, 
however, we must not lose sight of 
the fact that it is the system which 
is on trial, not the merits of in- 
dividual Professors, difficult though 
it be always to observe the distinc- 
tion. For a good system badly con- 
ducted may not be so advantageous 
to the scholar as an indifferent sys- 
tem, when the teacher is a man of 
extraordinary talent. Indeed, a good 
teacher, whatever be his system, is 
sure to attract, whereas a bad one is 
sure to repel. The alternative con- 
clusion which implies a degeneracy 
in the Professorial teaching of the 
classics throughout Scotland, cannot 
be discussed without violating the 
rules of propriety; but this much we 
may be allowed tosay with respect to 
Glasgow, as the only other Univer- 
sity besides that of Edinburgh which 
receives a sensible augmentation of 
students from. the Academy and 
High School, that its reputation 
never stood higher than at the pre- 
sent moment, and that not even a 
whisper of dissent has been heard 
against the general applause ac- 
corded to the teaching of Ramsay 
and of Lushington. 

We therefore think, and we believe 
that most men who are conversant 
with the subject will agree with us, 
that the very natural enthusiasm of 
Dr. Schmitz in behalf of the schools 
has carried him too far. But, though 
that is our decided conviction, we 
shall not by any means reject his 
general testimony; especially because 
we agree with him in thinking that 
there is ample room for the extension 
of classical teaching at the Universi- 
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ties of Scotland. Here again we must 
enter into details in order to explain 
our views. 

By the existing regulations for the 
curriculum of Arts in the University 
of Edinburgh, all candidates for de- 
grees in Arts, and all divinity stu- 
dents, must attend the Humanity and 
Greek classes for at least one session. 
The Professors of Humanity and 
Greek are bound to teach two classes, 
a junior and a senior ; and as they give 
two hours each day throughout the 
session to the junior classes, they are 
actively engaged in teaching at least 
three hours per diem; and beyond 
that, they have to correct the exercises 
of perhaps two hundred students, 
This is, indeed, a severe amount of 
academic labour, the mind being kept 
constantly on the strain; and it is 
not easy to conceive how a Professor, 
after two hours’ elementary teaching, 
can address himself to lecture with 
that amount of energy and freshness 
which are required in order to give 
interest to his subject. Besides this, 
the classes are undeniably too large 
for efficient teaching by a single man. 
In a lecturing class a large attendance 
is no hindrance to the Professor ; but 
in a class which has to be taught, in 
the more familiar sense of the term, 
a large attendance is, beyond a cer- 
tain point, a very great hindrance 
indeed, since every student is entitled 
to a certain proportional share of the 
Professor’s special attention, Allow- 
ing that fifty minutes in the hour are 
occupied with the proper business 
of the class, which has often con- 
sisted of one hundred and fifty stu- 
dents, the proportion of time given 
to each student in the senior classes 
will be one-third of a minute per 
day, or a whole minute every third 
day, or seven minutes in the month, 
or less than forty minutes in the 
course of the academical session. 
That is clearly not enough for effica- 
cious teaching; because it is noto- 
rious that the bulk of the students 
will not give their undivided atten- 
tion to one of their number repeating 
a lesson, or floundering through some 
grammatical difficulty; and though 
various expedients have been adopted 
as a remedy, none of them have as 
yet proved successful. The monito- 
rial system was early introduced by 
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Professor Pillans, who, in a letter 
addressed to Sir E. B. Lytton, and 
noticed in his England and the Eng- 
lish, expresses himself satisfied with 
its application. But, with all respect 
to the learned Professor, and speak- 
ing from our own recollection, we 
apprehend that he has over-estimated 
its value. There is a good deal of 
jealousy among students as to dele- 
gated authority. They will willingly 
obey the Professor, who is their 
proper captain, but they recalcitrate 
against the authority of subalterns, 
who are chosen from the ranks. It is 
on that ground mainly that we are 
favourable in certain cases to the ap- 
pointment of Tutors, for, as tegards 
them, no such jealousy can exist. 

It was from the lectures delivered 
in the Senior Humanity class that 
we derived the greater portion of the 
benefit which we have already ac- 
knowledged; and we wish that it 
were possible to carry to still greater 
length the system of lecturing in the 
Senior classes. That, however, is a 
matter which must be left entirely to 
the Professors, who most properly 
adapt their mode of teaching to the 
average capacity and attainments of 
the classes. We are aware that there 
are objections to frequent lecturing, 
before the students are thoroughly 
conversant with the languages; but 
this, at least, we may be permitted 
to say, as an expression of our deli- 
berate opinion, that when a young 
man has acquired so much know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin that he 
can compose verses, and translate 
with fluency and correctness, it is 
mere pedantry to compel him longer 
to work at the grindstone. His at- 
tention should be thereafter directed 
exclusively to the spirit, and not the 
letter, of the classics. “I am,” said 
Sir Walter Scott, “no great idolater 
of the learned languages, excepting 
for what they contain. We spend in 
youth that time in admiring the 
wards of the key which we should 
employ in opening the cabinet, and 
examining its treasures.” That sen- 
timent we apprehend to be a general 
one, though it is not generally ex- 
pressed, owing to a certain degree of 
cowardice which haunts us whenever 
classical subjects are brought under 
discussion. Nevertheless, it is dic- 
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tated by plain common sense. The 
mastery of a dead language is really 
of little value, except as a key to the 
literature which made the language 
of importance. No man, in our day, 
has occasion to write in Latin, much 
Yess in Greek. The literature of both 
nations is sealed, and the roll made 
up; and no further scholastic accom- 
plishment is required than the power 
of easy interpretation. After six or 
seven years of grammatical drill and 
exercise in the acquisition of the lan- 
guage at the schools, it is positively 
hurtful to the student to prolong the 
process. When he understands the 


Janguage, let him then apply himself 


to the literature; and, beyond all 
question, the exposition of that litera- 
ture is the proper province of a Uni- 
versity Professor. Language for the 
schools, literature for the Universities 
—such is the rule that we would in- 
culeate, and even enforce, had we to 
deal with new institutions—but the 
institutions are not new; and it is 
imperatively necessary that we should 
be cautious in making changes which 
may seriously affect the privileges 
heretofore within the reach of the 
commonalty of Scotland. 

To force students, who have al- 
ready been exercised in the acquisi- 
tion of the dead languages for five, 
six, or seven years in the schools, to 
attendance for another year on the 
Junior University classes, would be 
worse than purgatory ; for purgatory 
was, in theory at least, a state of im- 
provement, whereas this bondage jeo- 
pardises the loss of all that had been 
previously gained. The Senior classes, 
therefore, are the proper receptacle 
for them; and the only remaining 
question is, whether means should 
not be provided for advancing them 
still further in classical literature. 
This is a point of real importance for 
the character of Scottish scholarship ; 
indeed, we consider it to be the most 
important point of all. For, as we do 
not retain our students after they be- 
come graduates in connection with 
the Universities, and as we have not 
substantial awards such as Fellow- 
ships to offer them as an inducement 
to push their classical studies further, 
we are the more bound to take care 
that, so long as they do tarry at the 
University, they shall have the means 
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of acquiring a full knowledge not 
only of the languages, but of the lite- 
rature of Greece and Rome. We be- 
lieve that the present arrangements 
are sufficient as regards the languages, 
and that every diligent student who 
leaves the Senior classes, carries 
away as much knowledge as would 
enable him to pass a creditable exa- 
mination. But it does not therefore 
follow that they are acquainted with 
the literature; and although we 
know full well that a thorough know- 
ledge of such literature cannot be 
acquired without long study and 
much priyate reading, still a great 


deal may be accomplished by way of. 


direction and exposition within the 
walls of the University. We shall 
revert to this immediately. 

A large portion of the students, 
however, do not join the Senior 
classes at once, but enrol themselves 
for elementary instruction in the 
Junior classes. Having passed through 
these, the presumption is that they 
have gained the point of knowledge 
at which the better-educated students 
stood when they entered the Senior 
classes. But is it to be presumed 
that they are then so far advaneed 
in classics as to enable them to go 
forward for a degree, or to enter 
Divinity Hall? We apprehend not. 
Tt seems to us absolutely indispen- 
sable that clergymen—and most of 
the graduates intend to be clergymen 
—should have a better knowledge of 
the classical languages than they can 
possibly acquire by attendance for a 
single session in the Junior classes. 
The fact that they select, or are sent 
to, the lower classes, is a clear proof 
of the imperfect natute of their pre- 
vious training; and though industry 
may do much, it cannot work such a 
miracle as the transmutation of an 
ignorant lad into an apt classical 
scholar within a period of six months. 

For these reasons, we are strongly 
of opinion that the arrangements for 
the curriculum should be so far alter- 
ed, as to make attendanee on the 
Senior classes compulsory on those 
who enter as Juniors; in other words, 
that they should attend the Huma- 
nity and Greek classes for two years 
instead of one. Here, no doubt, we 
shall be encountered by the cry, 
which heretofore has been listened 
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to with too much indulgence, that it 
would be a great hardship to force 
young men intended for the ministry, 
to study Greek and Latin for two 
separate sessions. In that sense all 
teaching is a hardship; but hardship 
or no, it is incumbent upon the 
Church to provide that its ministers 
shall be sufficiently educated for their 
calling, and it is incumbent upon the 
Universities to see that all graduates 
shall have attended a proper course. 
But, in reality, there is no hardship, 
We require nothing more from a 
young man when he joins the Uni- 
versity, than such a knowledge of 
the Greek and Latin languages as 
may enable him to join the Senior 
classes ; and if he is so qualified, the 
attendanee of a session will suffice. 
If he has not such an amount of 
knowledge, we are ready to give it 
him in the Junior elasses; but he 
must, in that case, submit to instrue- 
tion for a second session. 

We entertain no extravagant no- 
tions as to the advantages of classi- 
cal attainments; but we think it 
necessary that all who offer them- 
selves as candidates for degrees, or 
who aspire to the office of the minis- 
try, should have a thorough know- 
ledge of the learned languages; and 
it is with that view that we recom- 
mend an alteration in the curri- 
culam. But, beyond this, we are 
conscious that there is still a serious 
want in our Universities. No chair 
exists for the purpose of giving a 
broad, comprehensive, and distinct 
view of the state of the literature 
of Greece and Rome, at different 
epochs, or of marking the many 
changes, both in spirit and in form, 
whieh are so deeply interesting to the 
scholar, and which should be treated 
in connection with the social condi- 
tion of the states. Nothing of this 
kind has been as yet attempted; for, 
although in the Senior classes there 
are occasional prelections upon par- 
ticular authors, yet the staple of the 
study is undoubtedly of a philological 
kind, and the Professor, for the most 
part, is expected to proceed 

“Tn the scholar’s regal way 
Of giving judgment on the parts of speech, 


As if he sate on all twelve thrones up-piled, 
Arraigning Israe].” 


The supply of that want would 
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probably do more to heighten the 
character of our Universities than 
anything which has yet been suggest- 
ed. We contemplate no interference 
whatever with existing vested inte- 
rests. The Professors of Greek and 
Latin have already two classes on 
their hands, and they devote two 
hours each day to the teaching of the 
Junior classes. In the Greek de- 
partment there is even a third class 
of a more advanced kind; but it is 
purely optional; and Mr. Blackie 
states that the number of students 
who attend it is very small. Then 
there are the exercises, of which the 
number is immense, to be corrected ; 
and so heavy is the present labour, 
that the Professors have been under 
the necessity of asking for assistance, 
and for that purpose small grants of 
money have been accorded by the 
Senatus. Obviously, therefore, it 
would be unfair to expect them 
to undertake a further duty. What 
we earnestly recommend is the insti- 
tution of a new chair—that of An- 
cient Literature—to be conducted 
solely by means of lectures, the 
course to be completed within the 
session. Such a chair, if occupied 
by a ripe scholar and able lecturer, 
would, we venture to predict, be 
most popular as well as useful, and 
would secure a large attendance. 

It would be a very desirable thing 
indeed if such a chair could be estab- 
lished in all the Universities, and at 
once included én the curriculum. But 
we must be cautious even in improve- 
ments; and we are aware that the 
introduction of a new compulsory 
classical chair would be violently op- 
posed, more especially if the views 
which we have stated as to the neces- 
sity, in certain cases, of enforcing two 
years’ attendance on the Greek and 
Latin classes, should be carried into 
effect. Therefore, in the mean time 
at least, we would make attendance 
on the new Chair optional to students. 
That its institution would tend 
greatly to heighten the standard of 
classical learning in Scotland, re- 
quires, we venture to think, neither 
argument nor demonstration. 

We are not in the least degree 
surprised to find that Dr. Schmitz is 
very jealous lest any of the youth of 
Scotland should escape the ordeal of 
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the schools, and be allowed to enter 
the University without a due amount 
of preliminary study. We have not 
denied that a strong argument may 
be maintained in favour of entrance 
examinations; and we are quite as 
much opposed as Dr, Schmitz can 
be to the recognition of short cuts 
to learning. But, after giving all 
due weight to his arguments, the 
fact still remains, that the institu- 
tion of entrance examinations would 
effectually shut the door in the face 
of men who have not been abl 

from adverse circumstances, to atten 

the burgh schools for three or four 
years, so as to prepare themselves for 
the University—men who have la- 
boured with their hands and practised 
self-denial of the most austere kind, 
in order to obtain the means of join- 
ing a University—men who, after 
they have joined the Junior classes, 
apply themselves to work with such 
energy and determination as suffices 
in a very short time to place them on 
a level with the more favoured en- 
trants from the schools—men who 
are earnestly striving for the acquire- 
ment of learning, because they know 
full well that without learning they 
never can hope to attain distinction. 
Surely it would be a hard—nay, a 
barbarous and inhuman thing, to say 
to such men—“Go to! you are 
simply illiterates, for whom there is 
no appointed place in this temple of 
learning. You bring no passports 
from the schools—you can_ neither 
parse Latin nor construe Greek— 
therefore you are Pariahs, and Pa- 
riahs you must remain. Return to 
the spade, the plough, or the loom, 
and forget the insane dream which 
has prompted you to demand. educa- 
tion. You are guilty of the sin of 
original poverty, let it cleave to you 
to the grave!” Dr, Schmitz, being 
of foreign extraction, may not tho- 
roughly understand how such a speech: 
would sound in Scottish ears; but 
God forbid that we should be a 
consenting party to any measure 
which should compel its utterance. 
To checks which shall stop the pro- 
gress of the idle and inveterately 
illiterate, we have no manner of ob- 
jection ; but that is quite a different 
thing from the institution of an en- 
trance examination, which may have 
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the effect of excluding students on 
account of their previous deficiencies, 
to whatever cause these may be attri- 
buted. 

Of a preliminary examination we 
highly approve ; on the understanding 
that the object of such examination 
shall simply be to determine whether 
the new student is qualified to join 
the Senior classes of Greek and Latin, 
or whether he ought to begin with 
the Junior classes. And we think, 
along with Dr. Schmitz, that such 
examinations should be conducted 
by examiners quite independent of 
the Universities; or, at least, inde- 
pendent of the Professors who are 
immediately concerned. Moreover, 
we would have a second examina- 
tion for the Junior class at the end 
of the first Session, in order to deter- 
mine who are fit to pass from the 
Junior to the Senior classes; all those 
who are so qualified receiving certifi- 
cates to that effect, the others being 
compelled either to remain for another 
year in the Junior classes, or to re- 
nounce the advantages of the curricu- 
lum. For, as we have already 
remarked, there is a large section of 
attending students in the Faculty of 
Arts, to whom the curriculum is 
matter of perfect indifference; and 
surely it is not intended or proposed 
in any quarter that the University 
system shall be so restricted as to 
prevent any one from entering his 
name in the matriculation books for 
the purpose of attending any class in 
the capacity of an amateur. In the 
higher literary and scientific classes, 
the bulk of the students, nominally 
so called, have no intention either of 
taking a degree or of passing through 
Divinity Hall. They are attracted 
to the University by the fame of 
particular Professors; and they wish 
to hear those Professors, and to profit 
by their expositions, without any 
ulterior view. That is one of the 
finest features of the Scottish Univer- 
sity system, and it would be an act 
of utter madness to alter it. We 
believe that both the Marquess of 
Lansdowne and Lord John Russell 
were alumni of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, but sure we are that neither of 
them would have submitted to the 
ordeal of an examination. 

Examinations, therefore, can only 
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apply to entrants for the curriculum ; 
and beyond that point, the represen- 
tatives of schools, or the advocates of 
high education, have no right to be 
heard. The sons of tradesmen and 
of merchants, clerks in offices and 
counting-houses, and many such, es- 
teem it a great privilege that they 
can fill up a vacant hour by attend- 
ing some class in the Universities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgew; but they do 
not enter for the curriculum, and have 
no intention of presenting themselves 
for a degree. To exclude this divi- 
sion of students, which is a nume- 
rous and important one, from any 
class which they may wish to attend, 
would be to inflict a great and per- 
manent injury on the general educa- 
tion, not of the poorer, but of the 
wealthier classes, and would be the 
sure means, not of elevating, but of 
destroying the efficiency of the Uni- 
versities. But on this topic we have 
said enough. Pass we now to the 
next disputed point, which regards 
the appointment of College Tutors, 
The appointment of tutors, which 
has been warmly advocated by some, 
is a subject to the details of which 
very little attention has hitherto been 
paid, and we believe that it is gener- 
ally misunderstood. But for certain 
cireuinstances connected exclusively 
with the University of Edinburgh, it 
is possible that the idea of appointing 
tutors would never have arisen; and 
the history is briefly this:—Some 
years ago the Senatus Academicus, 
being administrators of a considerable 
bequest for University purposes, de- 
termined to expend a portion of their 
revenue for the endowment of certain 
temporary fellowships for the en- 
couragement of the most deserving 
graduates. These fellowships were 
of the value of £100 per annum each; 
and with the view of making the en- 
dowment serviceable to the Universi- 
ty, aud in some degree maintaining 
the connection of the graduates with 
it, it was proposed that these gradu- 
ates, so long as they held fellow- 
ships, should act as tutors in con- 
nection with the larger classes, and 
assist the Professors both by extra 
teaching, so as to bring up the more 
deficient students, and by correction 
of exercises. Owing to circumstances 
upon which it is unnecessary to touch, 
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the fellowships were discontinued, 
but the idea still continued; and as 
it was found that in some of the 
larger classes the aid of an assistant 
was really required, the Senatus, 
though with very limited means, 
have awarded grants, amounting in 
the aggregate to £100 annually, to- 
wards the payment of assistants in 
four classes, the Latin, Greek, Mathe- 
matics, and Logic. This, it will be 
seen, is merely the recognition by 
that learned body, of certain special 
wants which they know to exist, but 
which they cannot adequately supply. 
Indeed, the employment of assistants 
is no new thing in the Universities. 
Professors occupying other Ohairs 
besides those above specified, have 
had resort to private assistance, 
bearing the charges themselves; in- 
deed, it is obvious that such assist- 
ance must often be absolutely neces- 
sary. Still, however, it is not a prac- 
tice to be commended in the higher 
classes, and it is not one acceptable 
to the students, who think, and with 
considerable reason, that it is part of 
the personal duty of the Professor to 
revise and pass judgment upon the 
class exercises, and they do not al- 
ways receive with submission the 
corrections or criticisms of an assist- 
ant. Therefore we are not desirous 
to see the new system extended fur- 
ther; perhaps, indeed, it has already 
been pushed too far. But we think 
that assistants, by whatever name 
they may be called, are really wanted 
for bringing up the Junior classes, 
when these classes are so numerously 
attended as in Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow; because it is not fair to a Pro- 
fessor who has charge also of a Senior 
class, to subject him to all the drudg- 
ery necessary for the minute drill of 
the Juniors. Certainly it is much 
more than is expected or required 
from any rector of aschool. It is very 
easy to sneer at a Professor when he 
complains of such drudgery, and to 
twit him with a desire to get rid of 
‘a burden which he is bound to bear; 
but there is no amount of human 
energy which may not be overtaxed ; 
and the possible consequence of com- 
pelling a man to do too much in one 
department, may be to lessen his 
efficiency in another which is even of 
greater importance. But, while we 
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say this in favour of the employment 
of certain assistants, which we con- 
ceive would be of public advantage, 
we would strongly discountenance 
any proposal for lessening the amount 
of public teaching which is now un- 
dertaken by the Professors. The 
existing relation between the Pro- 
fessor and the students ought not to 
be disturbed. The function of the 
assistant or tutor should be limited 
to giving extra drill at extra hours 
to such students as require it during 
their first year at College, and to the 
revision of exercises solgly with the 
view to grammatical or technical cor- 
rection. If it were possible, from any 
source, to obtain funds for the decent 
endowment of such tutorships, that 
would certainly act as an incentive 
and encouragement to graduates; for 
the degree of M.A. should be an in- 
dispensable qualification for the hold- 
ing of such a tutorship. As to the no- 
tion of introducing the tutorial system 
ef England into our Universities, we 
hold that to be utterly extravagant. 
The thing is simply impossible; and 
against impossibilities it is no use 
maintaining an argument. 

Next in order of the disputed 
points is the proposal—which, so far 
as we can see, has not met with any 
large share of public sympathy—for 
Germanising the Scottish Universi- 
ties by the institution of a large 
number of additional Chairs, to be 
endowed at the public expense. It 
was proposed at one time, if we re- 
collect aright, that some twenty new 
professorships should be founded, for 
the purpose of teaching history in all 
its branches, international law, poli- 
tical economy, Sanscrit, the modern 
languages, and we know not what 
besides. In short, it was a scheme 
for providing comfortable berths for 
a certain number of literary men, 
who, if they lectured at all, would 
have to lecture to empty benches. 
This might, no doubt, prove an en- 
couragement to literature, quite as 
efficacious as a considerable addition 
to the pension-list; but we are un- 
able to see in what way it would 
tend to the improvement of the Uni- 
versities. At present there are at 
least two professorships connected 
with the Faculty of Arts which are 
practically in abeyance. The Profes- 
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sors of Astronomy and History have 
been compelled to desist from lectur- 
ing, solely because they had no au- 
dience. The present occupiers of 
these Chairs are men of great emi- 
nénce and celebrity, well known to 
the public for their scientific and li- 
terary attainments, and fully compe- 
tent to do justice to their respective 
subjects. But Astronomy cannot be 
made an attractive branch of study ; 
and it seems to be the prevalent 
opinion that History can be better 
learned through books than by lec- 
tures. No pains have been spared 
to make the History Chair attractive. 
Within the last twenty years four 
Professors in succession, all of them 
distinguished men, have prepared and 
delivered elaborate courses of lec- 
tures, but they could not muster suf- 
ficient students to constitute a remu- 
nerative class. Experience shows us 
that a class, in order to be self-sus- 
taining, must be imperative; and 
for many years there is no single 
‘ ease which can be quoted as an ex- 
ception. It is not too much to say 
that the emolument accruing to the 
other Chairs, unconnected with the 
curriculum, is so small, that, but for 
the endowments—and these are very 
attenuated—they would also cease to 
be operative. The fact is, that the 
necessary branches of study engross 
as much time as the regular students 
can afford; and as for irregular stu- 
dents—in other words, amateurs— 
surely it would be fantastical to es- 
tablish and endow classes merely for 
their gratification. Is it reasonable 
that the country should be taxed to 
the amount of some annual thou- 
sands, in order that a few gentlemen, 
who in reality are not students, should 
doze through a course of lectures ? 
There are many branches of study, 
important in themselves, which can- 
not be taught in Universities without 
disorganising, or at any rate impair- 
ing, the efficiency of the regular 
course. For example, no one will 
deny that a knowledge of the lan- 
guage and literature of foreign na- 
tions is a great and enviable accom- 
plishment ; but it is to be acquired 
without, not within, the walls of the 
Universities. There is no lack any- 
where of good teachers, but we can- 
not make them Professors without 
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rendering the machinery of the col- 
leges unwieldy. That we are not 
prepared to do, nor do we think that 
there is any call for such a violent 
change of system. We are, however, 
by no means satisfied that the staff 
of our Universities is complete, be- 
cause there is undoubtedly room for 
improvement within the limits of the 
curriculum. We have already ex- 
pressed a strong opinion in favour of 
the establishment of Chairs of Ancient 
Literature in the Universities ; and we 
are no less impressed with the neces- 
sity of establishing Chairs of English 
Literature, comprehending the import- 
ant studies of composition and deli- 
very. No such Chair exists in any of 
the Scottish Universities, except that 
of Edinburgh, in which it is disguised 
under the name of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres. This is a matter which the 
Church should look to, and that 
speedily, for its own credit; and at- 
tendance upon such a Chair should 
be made compulsory not only for 
intending graduates, but for all who 
seek entrance into Divinity Hall. 
The standard of preaching never can 
be raised until far more attention than 
is now bestowed is given to style, 
method, and delivery; for learning, 
though excellent in itself, does not 
comprehend all the qualities which 
are requisite for the formation of an 
effective preacher. Besides this, the 
examinations which have recently 
been instituted for the purpose of 
testing the acquirements of can- 
didates for admission to various 
branches of the public service, in 
which examinations the subjects of 
the English language- and literature 
have marked prominence, are strong 
arguments in favour of the institu- 
tion of such Chairs, inasmuch as they 
indicate what are the qualifications 
most desirable for young men who 
are ambitious of public employment. 
But we are not inclined to go any 
further in the way of extension. We 
are satisfied that the changes, or ra- 
ther additions, which we advocate, 
would. tend greatly to revivify and 
elevate the standard of our Universi- 
ties. We advise nothing which is 
not practical, and also practicable, if 
Government shall, at last, manifest 
a disposition to assist and support 
the cause of learning in Scotland. 
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» The next topic is the granting of 
Degrees. Here, we think, there is 
not only room for improvements, but 
urgent necessity for'a change. At 
present there is no general standard, 
each University granting degrees 
according to a peculiar method of its 
own. The consequence of this loose 
practice is, that a Scottish degree, 
especially in Arts, is regarded as of 
little value, and esteemed to be no 
proper certificate of high education. 
It is most desirable that some steps 
should be taken for enforcing uni- 
formity of practice; and we think 
that this could best be done by the 
appointment of a Board of Examiners 
to frame the questions, and to receive 
and decide upon the answers. Ob- 
viously, this Board should not consist 
entirely of Professors, but neither 
should they be excluded from it, as 
the practical knowledge which they 
possess would be very serviceable. 
Thus a common standard would be 
established, and full security would 
be given that the examinations should 
in no case be so slight as to admit 
the unworthy to adegree. Neverthe- 
less, it would scarcely be worth while 
making the change, unless it were 
accompanied by some substantial pri- 
vileges to graduates. The number 
of those who annually present them- 
selves for graduation in Arts at 
Edinburgh hasrarely exceeded twenty, 
of whom fally one-half, or more, 
aspire only to the degree of B.A. 
This apparent apathy on the part 
of the students is simply attributable 
to the fact that, at present, there 
are no privileges of any kind con- 
sequent on the possession of a 
degree, which receives no practical 
recognition either from Church or 
State. 

There is a plain and effectual 
remedy for this, if the parties who 
are in possession of the power will 
consent to apply it. In the first 
place, if proper arrangements are 
made for elevating the degree—as we 
have just proposed—the possession of 
the degree of M.A. ought to super- 
sede all examinations for the public 
service on subjects connected with 
general and classical literature and 
philosophy. Let there be so much 
trust reposed in the Universities, that 
they shall be regarded in the light of 
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State institutions, whose certificate, in 
the shape of a degree, shall be ac- 
cepted as conclusive evidence that 
the bearer has received and profited 
by a generous education—so liberal 
as to entitle him to enter the public 
service. The examinations, as at pre- 
sent conducted, have not given uni- 
versal satisfaction; but, by this plan, 
all ground of complaint would be 
removed, and a new value would 
accresce to the degree. This is a 
point of great importance, and we 
earnestly recommend it to the atten- 
tion of the Lord Advocate, who, it is 
understood, is willing to introduce 
some measure for the improvement of 
our Universities. In the second 
place, let the Church do its duty 
likewise, and require graduation from 
all who aspire to the office of the 
ministry. So far from being an inno- 
vation, this would merely be a return 
to the ancient and laudable rules 
which were in full force in the days 
of Andrew Melville, and we cannot 
too much deplore the laxity which 
allowed them to become obsolete. 
Should the Church hesitate, or delay 
to act, the State can accomplish the 
same end by a very simple means. 
Nothing more is required than an 
official notice from the Secretary of 
State, that for the future the pre- 
ference will be given to graduates, in 
the disposal of the Crown patronage, 
which is very large. This would 
work wonders in the way of gradua- 
tion; for no student of divinity who 
was able to take a degree would run 
the risk of exclusion from a living in 
the gift of the Crown; and the ex- 
ample thus set by the Establishment 
would be immediately followed by the 
other Presbyterian Churches, in order 
to maintain the educational credit of 
their ministers. 

Further, we are not without hope 
that Lord Palmerston may see fit to 
accord to the Scottish Universities a 
share in the Parliamentary represen- 
tation; in which case the graduates 
would constitute the electoral body, 
and so retain throughout life a con- 
nection with their Alma Mater. Most 
assuredly the Scottish Universities 
stand in need of representation ; for 
it is now more than thirty years ago 
since a Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed to report upon their condi- 
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tion and wants, and did so, after a 
most elaborate investigation. And 
yet, during those thirty years, not 
one single word has been uttered in 
their behalf in the House of Com- 
mons; nor has any Minister found 
time, or possessed patience enough to 
address hintself to the subject. This 
could not have happened had the 
Scottish Universities been repre- 
sented like those of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Dublin. Moreover, this 
denial of the franchise was of itself 
an indignity, almost amounting to an 
imputation that the learning of Scot- 
land was not snafficiently high to 
entitle it to be heard in the great 
council of the nation. We hope the 
time is at hand when that reproach 
may be wiped away, being fally as- 
sured that nothing can tend more 
forcibly to promote the spread of edu- 
cation, and the standard of learning, 
than a distinct recognition by the 
State. 

One only point remains to be 
noticed; and regarding it there is 
no difference of opinion. The smaller 
Universities of Scotland are at least 
tolerably endowed, and Glasgow may 
be said to be wealthy. But, in 
Edinburgh, the endowments of the 
Chairs are miserably small. Now we 
do not advocate large endowments. 
We believe that Professors will work 
all the better if they are made to de- 
pend for the greater part of their 
emoluments upon the class fees; and 
moreover, we hold that the surest 
test of the efficiency of a Professor is 
the number of students he can attract. 
But there are some Chairs which, 
owing to their nature, never can 
prove attractive, and which yet are 
indispensable to a university. Such, 
for example, are the Chairs of Hebrew 
and Civil Law, from both of which 
regular instruction is given, but which 
are not, and never can be, self-sus- 
taining. These Chairs cannot be 
competently filled except by men of 
great learning and industry, and yet 
the emoluments of each from all 
sources seldom exceed the pittance of 
£200 per annum. We also know 
that there are three other Chairs— 
two belonging to the Faculty of 
Medicine, and one to the Faculty of 
Arts, and included in the curriculum 
—which, though regularly and most 
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ably conducted, are not of greater 
annual value than £300. It is not 
creditable to the State that literature 
and science, when enlisted in the 
public service, should be starved; 
and the Royal Commissioners, who 
were nominated so far back as 1826, 
were most strong in their recom- 
mendation of a supplementary en- 
dowment. Money can be found to 
buy pictures, and to erect galleries; 
but not to maintain the men who are 
intrusted with the higher education 
of the country. And yet, whenever 
no pressing political question occu- 
pies the attention of the country, 
public men, of all parties, make stock 
of the subject of education! In 
Scotland, at least, we have had quite 
enough of profession—we now de- 
siderate something tangible. <A red 
Indian would say, “the talk of my 
brother is good, but talk does not 
make the maize to grow;” and the 
red Indian’s sagacity is perfect. Pro- 
fessors in the Universities of Scotland 
are, for the most part, servants of the 
State; and no more is asked than 
that the State should deal with them 
as it does with other public servants. 
It deals with them now as if the 
higher education of the country was 
of no consequence whatever. We 
shall, however, state our views. No 
man in the situation of an Edinburgh 
Professor, who really teaches a class, 
should have less than £500 a-year— 
we do not mean of endowment, but 
of income from the Chair; and it 
would be quite easy to ascertain, by 
taking an average for a few years, 
what sum would be required to raise 
the emoluments to sucha point. We 
have specified £500 as the minimum, 
because that, in Edinburgh, affords 
but a modest livelihood, equivalent 
perhaps to £400 at the smaller Uni- 
versities, to which point the emolu- 
ments of the Professors there should 
in like manner be raised. A very 
moderate grant from Government 
would accomplish all that we desire ; 
and when we remember that some of 
these poor Chairs have been founded 
by the Crown, and are in its gift, 
surely it is not too much to expect 
that they should at least be decently 
supported. But the fact is, that the 
State is not entitled to refuse con- 
sideration and assistance to the Scot- 
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tish Universities. , Their maintenance 
in all time coming was made a spe- 
cial stipulation in the Treaty of 
Union, and, even in the cases where 
the Crown has parted with its direct 
patronage, it has done so by way of 
delegation, not of renunciation, and 
it still must be regarded as at least 
parentally liable. This is a matter 
not affecting Scotland alone, but of 
serious importance to the learned men 
of England. We have received many 
valuable accessions to our Profes- 
sorial staff from the sister country, 
and the vacancy of a Chair in Edin- 
burgh or Glasgow invites candidates 
from every part of Great Britain. 
But if a Chair does not afford the 
bare means of livelihood, how can 
we expect men of real talent to offer 
for it ? 

Also, it would be most desirable if 
some provision could be made for 
retiring allowances to Professors in 
their old age. Nothing is more de- 
trimental to a University than the 
continuance in office of men whose 
mental powers are exhausted, and 
who yet are compelled to go on, be- 
cause their profession has been so un- 
remunerative as to preclude the possi- 
bility of saving. We provide retir- 
ing allowances to Judges of all 
grades—why not also to Professors, 
who have spent their lives in the dis- 
charge of functions which, if properly 
considered, are almost as important 
to the public as the more prominent 
services of the others ? 

The subject which we have essay- 
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ed to deal with is a very large one, 
and hardly admits of adequate treat- 
ment within the compass of a single 
article. It is possible, nay highly 
probable, that some of the views 
which we have expressed may be 
fiercely challenged, because there 
are zealots in the field whose minds 
are already made up, and who are 
obstinate against conviction. But 
what we have said has at least the 
merit of being uttered honestly, and 
we have made ourselves tolerably 
well acquainted with the system be- 
fore venturing into the discussion. 
Much more we might have advanced 
regarding the general position and 
efficacy of our Universities, which 
some pseudo-reformers, no doubt 
with the best of intentions, have 
done their utmost to decry, thereby 
engendering the idea, amongst those 
who know us not, that the teaching 
in our Universities is of a poor and 
unsatisfactory kind. A broad denial 
is all that we shall give in reply to 
such an utterly unfounded assertion. 
It will be seen, by those who take 
the trouble of perusing the foregoing 
pages, that we are by no means in- 
sensible to the deficiencies which do 
exist, and that we have been earnest 
in devising a remedy; and we now 
dismiss the subject which we have 
approached with no other intent than 
that of suggesting such improvements 
as may, if carried out,render our time- 
honoured institutions as efficacious as 
those which any other country in wide 
Europe can display. 
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The Poorbeah Mutiny—The Punjab. 
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THE POORBEAH* MUTINY—THE PUNJAB. 


[The following narrative has been sent us from Lahore. ] 


Tue year 1857—a year rendered 
memorable in the annals of British 
India for a rebellion before which the 
mutinies of Vellore in 1806, and of 
Barrackpore in 1824, dwindle into 
political insignificance—was but a 
few weeks old when the first mutter- 
ings of the approaching storm were 
heard in different parts of India. 
In the North-west Provinces it was 
discovered that chupatteest were 
being circulated from village to vil- 
lage in a somewhat mysterious man- 
ner. One district officer, especially, 
witnessed the arrival of a chupattee- 
laden messenger in a village, and 
observed him breaking it into pieces 
and distributing portions among the 
male population, assigning the largest 
piece to the zemindar or head man 
of the village. On making inquiry 
as to the meaning of this act, he was 
told that an old custom existed in 
Hindostan, that when their malek or 
chief required any service of them, he 
adopted this mode to prepare the 
country for receiving his orders, and 
every one who partook of the chu- 
pattee was held pledged to obey the 
order whenever it might come, or 
whatever it might be. What. the 
nature of the order in the present 
case would be, the zemindar said, 
with a suspicious smile, was not yet 
known to them. In other districts 
similar circumstances were observed 
and duly notified ; but the progress 
of chupattees from village to village 
(each village receiving one being 
bound to make and pass on a similar 
one to its neighbour village) appear- 
ed to be without any uniform plan, 
sometimes assuming a northerly, 
sometimes a southerly or westerly 


direction.t Yet all this indicated 
some secret movement. Inquiries 
were instituted in various parts, but 
nothing of a definite or tangible 
character was elicited. It was,more- 
over, remembered that, some fifty 
years before§$ a similar practice had 
been discovered in Central India, 
and an anxious endeavour made to 
detect the object, but in vain. And 
as nothing had apparently resulted 
from it then, the hope was enter- 
tained that in the present instance it 
might turn out to be equally mean- 
ingless, or probably some supersti- 
tious spell against disease (the cholera 
having devastated some parts of the 
country during the preceding autumn) 
or, at all events, might prove to be 
devoid of any political meaning. 
How little was it thought that 
therein was really hidden an Eastern 
symbol of portentous import! Five 
centuries before, the Chinese had, by 
a similar plan, organised and carried 
out a conspiracy by which the dy- 
nasty of their Mongol invaders was 
overthrown ;] and it now imported 
no less than the hope and attempt 
to annihilate the English race in In- 
dia, and to restore to the effete house 
of Timour the Sovereignty of Hindos- 
tan! 

Nor were other indications wanting 
that a great struggle was impending 
between the Mohammedans and their 
Christian rulers. On the very walls » 
of Delhi were occasionally seen pla- 
cards, some ambiguously hinting at 
a general rebellion, others openly 
calling on the “followers of the Pro- 
phet” to exterminate the unbelievers. 
From without, too, it was clear that 
influence was being exerted. In the 





* Poorbeah : native of Eastern countries—those lying on the east of the Gan- 
ges, from which the Sepoys chiefly came, and who were, therefore, popularly 
known in the Punjab and in Western India as “ Poorbeahs.” 

Chupattees are a preperotion of flour and water in the form of pancakes, con- 
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the natives of India. 


¢ Subsequent knowledge may enable us to explain this seeming variation, by 
tracing them all from the one common centre, the imperial city. 


j Kaye's Life of Sir John Malcolm. 


Gazer and Huc’s Zravels in Tartary, dic.,in 1844, chap. iii. The event is still 
celebrated among the Chinese, under the name of the “Feast of the Moon Loaves.” 
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captured tent of the Shahzada com- 
mander, after the rout of the Persians 
at Mohumrah, had been found a 
royal proclamation, a sort of poli- 
tico-religious encyclical letter from 
the Shah-in-Shah, the reeognised 
head of the Faithful in the East. 
It was addressed “to all the people 
of Heran;” but it also called on 
“the Affghan tribes, and the inhabi- 
tants of that country who are co- 
religionists of the Persians, and who 
possess the same Quran, and Kibla, 
and laws of the Prophet, to take part 
in the Jahdd;” and it purported, 
moreover, to be “published for the 
information of all true believers; and 
(please God) the followers of Islam in 
India and Scinde will also unite and 
take vengeance on that tribe [the 
British] for all the injuries which the 
Holy Faith has suffered from them, 
and will not withhold any sacrifice 
in the holy cause.” What form their 
vengeance was to assume, and to 
what extent their zeal was to be car- 
ried, the Shah-in-Shah shall himself 
explain:—“ Let the old and the 
young, the small and the great, the 
wise and the ignorant, the Ryot and 
the Sepoy, all without exception, 
arise in defence of the orthodox 
faith of the Prophet; and having 
girt up the waist of valour, adorn 
their persons with arms and wea- 
pons; and let the Ullema and 
preachers call on the people in the 
mosques and public assemblies, and 
in the pulpits, to join in a Jahad, in 
the cause of God; and thus shall the 
Ghazis [martyrs] in the cause of the 
faith have a just title to the promises 
containeé in. the words of the Pro- 
phet, ‘ Verily we are of those who 
fought in the cause of God.’” 

But in the Bengal army were men 
of other creeds. In the regular in- 
fantry regiments the Mohammedans 
formed a very small minority, and in 
the cavalry even were scarcely more 
numerous than the Hindoos. Yet 
the Hindoo Sepoy had also to be 
won over to insure success to the 
conspiracy.” Yet its real ulterior ob- 
ject could not be safely confided to 
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men who doubtless knew enough of 
the past history of their race and 
country to remember that the most 
ruthless tyranny and injustice had 
marked the days of former Moham- 
medan supremacy. To attain this 
end it was necessary to find some 
common grievance which might 
plausibly unite Hindoo and Moham- 
medan in a joint resistance to their 
British rulers. Most unfortunately, 
Government furnished them with one 
admirably suited to their purpose. 
In spite of warnings from various 
quarters, from the early remonstrance 
of the late Adjutant-General (Colonel 
H. T. Tucker, O.B.) against the im- 
policy of such a step, to the official 
representation made by Captain Mar- 
tineau, the Adjutant to the Umballa 
musketry depot, to the Commander- 
in-chief in the end of last April—in 
spite of many such warnings, the 
Enfield rifle was to be introduced 
into the native army, as well as the 
European portion of our troops. With 
the Enfield rifle came of necessity the 
new cartridge. Here was at once 
the grievance needed. The shining 
paper and greased end of the car- 
tridge were certainly open to suspi- 
cion; and it needed little persuasion 
on the part of crafty designing men 
to make the ignorant, superstitious, 
caste-ridden Sepoy believe that some 
forbidden fat was used in its manu- 
facture. The cow, sacred to the 
Hindoo, and the pig, unclean and 
loathsome to the Mohammedan, 
must both, it was insinuated, have 
contributed their share to the grease 
used in the obnoxious paper. Thus, 
under the idea that an attack was 
being meditated on their religious 
prejudices, the great mass of the 
Hindoo Sepoys were caught in the 
trap laid for them by the wily Mo- 
hammedan, who himself also could 
find, or pretend to find, in the same 
cartridge, with its fancied odour of 
forbidden pig’s fat, a religious mo- 
tive for rebellion, under which the 
real political motive was cunningly 
— out of stght.* 

he ery thus once raised soon be- 





* Among the hundreds of Sepoys’ letters intercepted in the post-offices of the 
Punjab, the greased cartridge was almost universally the burden of their tale. 
Here and there some writer, more deeply versed in the character of the conspiracy, 
hinted at the real motive—the downfall of British power; but it is probable that 
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came general: the greased cartridge 
was to be bitten, and thereby caste 
broken, as a step towards a compul- 
sory wholesale conversion to Ohris- 
tianity. Such was the lever by which 
the great mass of the native army 
were so successfully set in motion. 

Can there be any longer a doubt 
that such was the real history of the 
mutiny? The greased cartridge was 
in reality only a trap to catch the 
Hindoo, and a pretext for the Mo- 
hammedan: it no more originated 
this mutiny than the new head-dress 
with the leather peak, and the pro- 
hibition of caste-mark on parade, had 
instigated that of Vellore in 1806. 
The restoration of the house of Tip- 
poo Sultan to the throne of Mysore 
was the real object then-~as it now 
was to revive the grandeur of the 
Mogul empire in the person of the 
Roi Fainéant, whom we had “ allow- 
ed to play at being a sovereign” in 
Delhi.*. There was, however, this dif- 
ference: the Vellore prisoners were 
of a race but of yesterday, the grand- 
sons of an unscrupulous freebooter, 
—for such was Hyder Ali, whose 
father had been a naikt in the ranks 
of a petty Mysore chief; whereas 
around the head of the sensual im- 
becile puppet, who in pensioned pomp 
was permitted to occupy the Musnud 
at Delhi, centred the glory of ages, 
the traditional splendour of Timour, 
and Baber, and Akbar. 

How far the King of Oude was 
originally involved in this mutiny is 
probably known only to the Supreme 
Government; and until the public 
are in possession of the necessary 
documents for elucidating that State 
mystery it would be idle to offer 
any conjectures. That he became 
party to it in its matured form there 
can be no doubt. His arrest, and 
that of his chief personal attendants, 
proves that grave suspicions, at least 
of complicity, attached to the Luck- 
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now faction.{ Although the recent 
elevation of his family, as nominees 
of the British Government, would 
obtain for him a questionable wel- 
come, and give him but little weight 
in the counsels of the representative 
of the Great Mogul, still his influence, 
as the king of that tract of country 
from which the great body of our 
Sepoys come, would doubtless make 
him worth attaching to the cause, 
with the hope that, on its success, 
his pension and state of surveillance 
should be exchanged for the revived 
Soubah of Oude under the re-estab- 
lished empire of Hindostan. 

It is not improbable that a similar 
bribe drew into the conspiracy the 
other richly-pensioned representative 
of a fallen house, the Nawab of Ben- 
gal, the descendant of Surajah Dow- 
lah, who has been immortalised by the 
pen of Macaulay as the hero of the 
Black Hole and the Victim of Plassey. 

Snch is believed to have been, not- 
withstanding the greater prominence 
given to the “Cartridge Question,” 
the real origin and character of a 
rebellion which has shaken India to 
its centre, and for a time imperilled 
the very existence of British rule in 
the East. 


The first tidings of the mutiny of 
the troops at Meerut, and their ad- 
vatice on Delhi, reached Lahore on 
the morning of the 11th of May, in so 
hurried and vague a form, however, 
that there was still reason to hope 
they might prove an exaggeration. 
But a telegraphic message on the fol- 
lowing morning shut out all such 
hope; it more than confirmed the ru- 
mour of the day before: its purport 
was that mutiny had indeed broken 
out, followed by a fiendish massacre 
at Meerut, only to be exceeded in 
atrocity by the subsequent proceed- 
ings at Delhi, where it was believed 
that every Christian—every indivi- 





the correspondence of the leaders in the rebellion was not intrusted to the public 
post, but conveyed by private hands, such as fagueers and pretended beggars, who 


were really disgused traitors. 
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dual having the appearance or dress 
of a Christian, whether man, woman, 
or child—had been murdered! 

Such tidings might well appal the 
stoutest hearts in the strongest and 
least. exposed stations of India; but 
on Lahore they fell with portentous 
import. This vast city, the political 
capital of the Punjab, peopled by 
hereditary soldiers—Sikh and Mo- 
hammedan; from the former cf whom 
the spirit of the Singh Gooroo, and 
“the Baptism of the Sword,” had 
not wholly passed away; while of 
the latter class—rising up, under 
British protection and favour, from 
the degradation and thraldom to 
which the Sikh rule had reduced 
them, and waiting only the oppor- 
tunity to change their present state 
of seeming content and quiet into 
a more genial course of marauding 
and bloodshed,—this city, with its 
90,000 inhabitants, could at a word 
give forth hundreds who would be 
only too ready to emulate the atro- 
cities of the Meerut and Delhi mon- 
sters. Nor was it from the city 
alone that danger was to be appre- 
hended. At the military canton- 
ment of Mean-Meer, six miles off, 
were quartered four native regi- 
ments, three of infantry and one of 
cavalry, with comparatively but a 
small force of Europeans, consisting 
of the Queen’s 81st, with two troops 
of horse-artillery and four reserve 
companies of foot-artillery. It was 
at this time unknown how far the 
native regiments in the Punjab 
might be tainted with the spirit of 
mutiny which had shown itself in 
those quartered in Bengal and the 
North-West Provinces. 

In the absence of Sir John Law- 
rence, the Chief Commissioner, who 
was then at Rawul Pindee, the duty 
of meeting the threatened emergency 
devolved on the Judicial Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Montgomery. Immedi- 
ately on receipt of the telegraph- 
ic message (on the 12th of May), 
he assembled in Council his col- 
league Mr. D. M. M‘Leod, the Financial 
Commissioner, with Colonel Mac- 
pherson, the Military Secretary to 
the Chief Commissioner; Mr. A. Ro- 
berts, Commissioner of the Lahore 
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Division ; Colonel R. Lawrence, Com- 
mandant of the Punjab Police; Ma- 
jor Ommaney, Chief .Engineer of 
the Punjab, and his assistant, Cap- 
tain Hutchinson of the Engineers. 
They all concurred in the opinion of 
Mr. Montgomery, that: prompt vigor- 
ous Measures were necessary to pre- 
serve the peace of the city, as to 
prevent an émeute on the part of the 
Mean-Meer Sepoys. Accordingly, Mr. 
Montgomery, accompanied by Colo- 
nel Macpherson, proceeded at once 
to Mean-Meer, to inform Brigadier 
Corbett of the telegraphic intelli- 
gence, and to urge on him the im- 
portance of prompt decisive action ; 
and for such a course they found the 
Brigadier by no means indisposed. 
His plan, at once formed, was to de- 
prive the native troops of their am- 
munition and gun-caps, and to throw 
additional Europeans into the Fort. 
As the day, however, advanced, in- 
telligence was received that gave to 
the impending danger a more formi- 
dable character. It was discovered 
by an intelligent Sikh, a non-com- 
missioned officer in the police corps, 
that a deep-laid conspiracy had been 
formed by the Mean-Meer native 
troops, involving the safety of the 
Lahore Fert and the lives of all the 
European residents in the canton- 
ments, and the civil station of Anar- 
kullee. 

In order to make the character of 
this conspiracy intelligible, it is ne- 
cessary to introduce a few remarks 
explanatory. The Fort, which is 
situated within the city walls, is or- 
dinarily garrisoned by one company 
of the European regiment, one com- 
pany of Foot Artillery, and a wing 
of one of the native regiments from 
Mean-Meer ; the chief object of this 
force in the citadel being to keep a 
check on the city, and to guard the 
Government Treasury. During the 
former half of May, the 26th N.I. had 
furnished the wing on guard, which 
was in due course to be relieved on 
the 15th of the month by a wing of 
the 49th N.I. It was arranged by the 
conspirators, that while the wings 
of both regiments were in the Fort 
together, in the act of relief, amount- 
ing to some 1100* men, they were 
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to rush on their officers, seize the 
gates, take possession of the citadel, 
the magazine, and the treasury; to 
overpower the small body of Euro- 
peans, some 80 men of H.M. 8lst, 
aud 70 of the artillery, not above 
150 in all; and an empty hospital 
in the deserted lines at Anarkullee, 
close by, was to be set on fire as a 
signal to their comrades at Mean- 
Meer that their plot had succeeded. 
The rise was then to become general 
in cantonments, the guns to be 
seized, the central jail forced, its 
2000 prisoners liberated, and a pro- 
miscuous massacre of the Europeans 
to crown their triumph! Such was 
the nature of the conspiracy then 
partially disclosed, and subsequently 
discovered in its fuller details. 

To what extent this well-planned 
scheme might have succeeded, God 
be thanked, it is not necessary now 
to conjecture, His mercy in per- 
mitting its timely discovery alone 
saved hundreds from the snare thus 
laid for them. For the seizure of the 
Fort and mugazine, tle co-vperation 
of the budmashes (vagabonds) of the 
city, and the massacre of the great 
body of Christian residents in the 
unprotected civil stations of Anar- 
kullee, would most probably have 
been effected; and the only hope for 
the force in cantonments lay in the 
pose‘bility of the 81st Queen’s and 
the artillery being able to intrench 
and fortify themselves in some part 
of the station, until the arrival of 
succours from without. Nor, as 
has been subsequently discovered, 
was this conspiracy confined to La- 
lore. It was as widespread as it 
was deep-laid. Ferozepore, Phillour, 
Jullundhur, Umritsur, were included, 
asit is now confidently believed. The 
45th and 57th N.I. at Ferozepore 
were to effect the seizure of that 
magazine, with its munitions of war, 
second only in amount to those of 
Delhi itself; Phillour Fort, with its 
no inconsiderable magazine, and, what 
was of even nore importance, a posi- 
tion on the banks of the Sutlej of 
such strategetical value as to entitle 
it fully to the description of it by 
Sir Charles Napier, that it was “the 
key of the Punjab,” were to be taken 
possession of by the 3d N.I. Thus 
was it planned that the morning of 
the 15th of May was to see the chief 
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British strongholds, from the Ravee 
to the Sutlej, in the hands of the 
mutineers, and the life of every 
Englishman at their mercy. But we 
have anticiputed. The danger, even 
to the extent then discovered, was 
imminent, for on the issue of the 
struggle between order and mutiny 
at Lahore, it was felt that the peace 
of the whole Punjab probably de- 
pended; and only a few hours re- 
mained in which it would be possible 
to counteract the plot and avert the 
catastrophe. In this emergency the 
original qualified measures agreed on 
in the morning appeared to Brigadier 
Corbett to be wholly ineffectual; and 
in spite of the jealousy for the good 
name of their regiments, which, not 
unnaturally perhaps, led their re- 
spective commandants to doubt the 
truth of the rumoured conspiracy, or 
tv repudiate for their own men the 
charge of complicity, the Brigadier 
resolved on the bold, almost desper- 
ate, and unprecedented step of dis- 
arming the whole ef the native troops 
in the station. To arrange for this 
coup d'état with the strictest secresy, 
lest a whisper of the plan should be- 
tray and ruin all, was the anxious 
work of that afternoon. 

It so happened that the gay world 
of Mean-Meer, in the enjoyment of a 
fancied security, had selected that 
evening (12th May) for a large ball, 
which was to be given by the Station 
to the officers of H.M. 81st regiment, 
in acknowledgment of their prover- 
bial hospitality. The discovery of 
this conspiracy made some of the 
authorities suggest the postponement 
of the ball; but it was wisely over- 
ruled, as any such change might have 
led the Sepoys to infer the detection 
of their plot. So the ball took place; 
but it could scarcely be said of it, as 
of the far-famed ball at Brussels 
which preceded the battle of Water- 
loo, that 


* All went merry as a marriage-bell ;”, 


for, not to mention an air of anxiety 
and gloom which the most devoted 
and lightest-hearted of the votaries 
of Terpsichore could not altogether 
shake off, the room itself betrayed 
signs of preparation,— 
“Forineach corner . a ait 
The eye on stranger objects fell ; 
There arms were piled |” | 
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and every officer knew where to find 
his weapon in case of an attack. 
The evening, however, passed over 
undisturbed, and dancing was kept 
up till two in the morning. The 
scene then changed, with short inter- 
val, from the ball-room to the parade- 
ground! 

Here the whole brigade, European 
and native, were, according to the 
orders of the previous day, assembled ; 
avowedly to hear the general order 
read, disbanding a portion of the 
34th N. I. at Barrackpore; but 
really to enact a drama which, for 
originality and boldness of design, is 
without precedent in the annals of 
Indian history. To witness it An- 
arkullee sent all her leading civil- 
ians, whose anxious faces betokened 
the momentous importance which 
was attached to its success. The 
general order was duly read at the 
heads of the several native regi- 
ments, when, as if to form a part of 
the brigade manceuvres of the day, 
the whole of the troops were coun- 
termarched, so as to face inwards, 
on one side the native regiments at 
quarter-column distance, and in 
front of them the 81st Queen’s (only 
five companies), in line, with the 
guns along their rear. Then came 
the critical moment. Lieutenant 
Mocatta, adjutant of the 26th N. L, 
advanced and read an address, ex- 
plaining to the Sepoys that the 
mutinous spirit which pervaded so 
many regiments down country had 
rendred it necessary to adopt mea- 
sures—not so much for the peace of 
the country, which the British could 
maintain, as for the sake of pre- 
serving untarnished the names of 
regiments,* whose colours told of 
so many glorious battle-fields; and 
that it had been therefore deter- 
mined by the Brigadier to take from 
them the opportunity of ruining 
their own character, should design- 
ing malcontents attempt to involve 
them in mutiny and its ruinous con- 
sequences. The order was then given 
to “pile arms.” A slight hesitation 
and delay were perceptible among 
the 16th Grenadiers, to whom the 
order was first given; but—it hav- 
ing been prearranged that, while the 
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address was being read to the Se- 
poys, the 81st should form into sub- 
divisions and fall back between the 
guns—the 16th found themselves 
confronted, not by a thin line of Euro- 
8 soldiers, but by twelve guns 
oaded with grape, and _port-fires 
burning; and heard the clear voice 
of Colonel Renny ordering his men 
to load, followed by the ominous 
ring of each ramrod as it drove home 
its ball-cartridge. Conviction was 
carried to the heart of the waverers ; 
they sullenly piled arms—as also 
did the 49th N. IL, and the portion 
of the 26th L. I. while the 8th 
Cavalry unbuckled and dropped their 
sabres. 

Thus were some 2500 native soldiers 
disarmed in the presence of scarcely 
600 Europeans, and were marched 
= to their lines comparatively harm- 
ess ! 

But the safety of the Fort had also 
to be provided for. Major Spencer, 
who commanded the wing of the 
26th N. I. in the Fort, had received 
private intimation that his wing 
would be relieved on the morning of 
the 13th instead of the 15th, and 
a hint was given to the officers of the 
detachment, that, however reluetant- 
ly, their presence must be dispensed 
with at the ball. By daylight on the 
following morning, three companies 
of the 81st under Colonel Smith ~ 
entered the Fort, to the utter dismay 
of the Sepoys, who were at once 
ordered to lay down their arms—an 
order which they obeyed without 
demur, conscience-stricken probably, 
and awed at the suspicion that their 
murderous scheme was detected. No 
time was lost in marching them off 
to their own lines in Mean-Meer; 
and there awaited them the tidings 
of a similar fate having involved their 
crest-fallen comrades, 

The immediate danger was thus 
averted; but the future had also to 
be provided for. Strong pickets of 
Europeans were posted in different 
parts of the station; one in the 81st 
lines, a second on the Artillery 
parade-ground, and a third, the 
strongest of all, in an open space in 
the centre of cantonments (where 
the Brigadier and his § slept 





* The 16th Grenadiers especially. 
Sepoys” at Candahar and Ghuznee. 
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every night). The ladies and children 
were accommodated with quarters in 
the barracks, where, in the event of 
any rise, they might be in greater 
security; and the officers of the 
several regiments were required to 
sleep in particular houses in their 
respective lines, which admitted of 
nore ready defence against attack. 
Nor were these precautionary mea- 
sures confined to Lahore. Though 
the danger which, as has been since 
discovered, threatened the posts and 


' magazines of Ferozepore, Umritsur, 


and Phillour, was not then known, 
the value of these posts, and the im- 
portance of strengthening them, were 
at once apparent; and _ therefore 
measures were at once adopted for 
their safety. An express messenger 
was despatched to Brigadier Innes at 
Ferozepore, to put him on his guard ; 
and to Umritsur, or rather the adja- 
cent fort of Govindgurh, a company 
of H.M. 81st Foot, under Lieutenant 
Chichester, was posted off in ekkas ;* 
while a company of foot-artillery 
under Lieutenant Hildebrand was 
sent to occupy the fort at Phillour. 

Such were the military arrange- 
ments planned during the afternoon 
of the 12th of May, and carried into 
effect by daylight on the following 
morning. 

Most providential was it that the 
Lahore Brigade was at this crisis 
under the command of such an officer 
as Colonel Stuart Corbett. Seven- 
and-thirty years of active life in India 
had given him such an insight into the 
native character as to enable him to 
estimate rightly the impending dan- 
ger, without having robbed him of 
that vigour of body and energy of 
mind which were needed to cope with 
such a difficulty. Happy, too, was he 
in possessing that rarest of gifts in 
India, a courage, not so much to face 
an enemy in the field, as to brave the 
censure of some secretariat pen twelve 
hundred miles off—a contempt for 
that bugbear of so many Indian offi- 
cials, the fear of responsibility ; for 
thus only was Brigadier Corbett en- 
abled to meet the emergency and to 
rise with the crisis. Happily also he 
had, in the chief civil authority at 
hand, one every way fitted to coun- 
sel and prepared to share the conse- 


quences of prompt, vigorous mea- 
sures. In Mr. Montgomery he found 
no “ timorous counsels,” none of that 
perplexing interference for which 
some PoLiTicaLs have obtained an 
unenviable notoriety at the pen ot 
many a gallant soldier, but one ready 
to play his part in that struggle as 
became an Englishman and a Chris- 
tian. 

Nor was it only in concurrence with 
Brigadier Corbett that Mr. Mont- 
gomery thus distinguished himself. 
Leaving the details of the great mili- 
tary movements to the Brigadier, his 
attention was directed to the dangers 
which might threaten the peace of 
the district around. Acting for, and 
in the absence of, the Chief Commis- 
sioner, he at once advised the re- 
moval of all treasure from the smaller 
civil stations to places of greater 
security; urging its being imme- 
diately taken out of the charge of the 
Hindustanee guards, and escorted by 
Punjabee police. He also suggest- 
ed the stoppage of all Sepoys’ let- 
ters passing through the post-offices ; 
and to these and other similar in- 
structions he added, in a circular to 
all district officers, the following ad- 
vice: “ Whilst acting vigorously, and 
being alive to the great importance 
of this crisis, I would earnestly sug- 
gest calmness and quietness: there 
should be no signs of alarm or excite- 
ment; but be prepared to act, and 
have the best information from every 
source at your disposal,”—advice 
which his own example so admirably 
enforced, eliciting from the Chief 
Commissioner, in an official form, 
the testimony that Mr. Montgomery, 
“neglecting no precaution, admits of 
no alarm, and inspires all with con- 
fidence and zeal.” 

Scarcely less important than the 
Fort at Lahore was that of Govind- 
gurh at Umritsur. Its real value 
does not consist in its occupying 
any commanding position in a mili- 
tary point of view, or in containing 
any arsenal, like Ferozepore and 
Phillour ; nor in its strength of con- 
struction, though that has obtained 
for it a European reputation, s0 
much as in its national religious 
character. The possession of it, like 
the possession of the famed Joh-i- 





* Ekkas are light native carts drawn by ponies. 
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noor, carried with it the talismanic 
pledge of power. If this Fort, sacred 
from its proximity to their holy city, 
named after their warrior Gooroo 
(Govind Sing), and rich in traditions 
and relics of their race and faith, had 
once been wrested from our hands, 
the prestige of the English name 
would have been imperilled in the eyes 
of the whole Sikh people; our Jkbal 
(good fortune) would have been 
doubted ; and, in the belief that our 
rule was really passing away, “the 
Khalsa” * might have risen to 
make common cause witk “ the 
Poorbeah,” whether hated Moham- 
medan or despised Hindoo, in ex- 
pelling a common enemy who had 
humbled them all, but whom Heaven 
itself now seemed to be deserting. 
All this was involved in the safety of 
Govindgurh. 

The force in the Fort and the ad- 
jacent cantonment was but small. 
One company of European artillery, 
under Captain Macleod, occupied the 
Fort, the guards being supplied by a 
detachment of the 59th N. I. from 
the station, where also was a com- 
pany of foot-artillery (native) and a 
light field-battery. It has been men- 
tioned already that the Lahore au- 
thorities included the strengthening 
of Govindgurh in the measures so 
promptly decided upon on the memor- 
able 11th of May. The company of 
H. M. 81st, despatched by the Bri- 
gadier for that purpose in ekkas 
under Lieutenant Chichester, entered 
the Fort before daylight on the morn- 
ing of the 14th, having started from 
Lahore in the evening, after the dis- 
arming of the native troops, and ac- 
complishing the intervening thirty 
niles in a single night. The com- 
pany of European artillery, which 
had been destined for Phillour, was 
detained by the Umritsur authorities 
for the greater security of Govind- 
ghur, while Captain Waddy’s battery 
was moved from cantonments within 
the Fort walls. The 59th Regiment 
N. I. has perhaps less than any other 
regiment in the Punjab, excepting 
the noble 2ist N. I. at Peshawur, 
fallen under suspicion; and their 
conduct then and subsequently, as 
we shall have occasion to show, 
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proves that, however much they 
might have been tampered with by 
emissaries of sedition in the disguise 
of faqueers, &c., the spirit of disaffec- 
tion had spread but little in their 
ranks. The cartridge grievance hay- 
ing been explained to them by their 
officers, and its falseness exposed be- 
fore their eyes by a committee of 
their own men being appointed to 
examine and test the suspected car- 
tridges, their fears and doubts were 
as they said, wholly removed, and 
their conduct generally was decorous 
and quiet. On the night of the 14th 
there was an alarm that the dis- 
armed Sepoys at Lahore had risen, 
and were marching down on Umrit- 
sur. A small force, consisting of a 
detachment of the 59th N. I., with 
some.-civil sowars (troopers) and po- 
lice, was sent out on the Lahore road 
to oppose them, and the ladies and 
children retired for the night into the 
Fort, The alarm, however, proved to 
be false, and the station resumed its 
usual quiet, 

But the city of Umritsur, with its 
vast population, continued, and not 
without cause, to be for some time 
an object of great anxiety. Here the 
Sikhs greatly preponderated ; and the 
Mohammedans, though forming. a 
powerful body, could, without much 
difficulty, be kept under by their 
more numerous rivals. In such a 
population the embers of religious 
animosity were continually smoul- 
dering; and the true policy at such 
a crisis was to prevent their being 
entirely extinguished, and, at the 
same time, to guard against their 
bursting out into open flame. In 
their jealous rivalry lay our security. 
To keep the two classes thus in 
mutual check — to counterbalance 
race by race, and creed by creed— 
was the great aim of the Deputy- 
Commissioner, Mr. F. Cooper, on 
whom this duty devolved. His tact 
and energy commanded success. His 
great personal influence and unre- 
mitting exertions secured the co- 
operation of the leaders of both 
classes, without shaking the con- 
fidence of either; and thus the peace 
of the city of Umritsur was never 
disturbed. 








_* The Khalsa literally means elect or chosen, a title of honour assumed by the 


Sikhs when they conquered the Punjab. 
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No character has ever puzzled the 
world so much as that of the poet. 
It is to this day an unfailing field of 
inquiry for the half-fledged critic, and 
has been, since ever letters were, a 
matter of dispute among all those 
who, without belonging to the magic 
circle, hovered round the borders of 
it, and were dazzled by its glory. 
The laws of nature by which this 
strange phenomenon managed to get 
itself developed—the particular cir- 
cumstances favourable for its growth 
—whether by any artificial means it 
were possible to produce the creature 
at will, and, being produced, what 
was its natural history, its anatomi- 
cal construction—those features of 
peculiar individuality which distin- 
guished it from all the rest of the 
race—have been the inquiry of so 
many generations, that it is clear 
enough there must be pleasure in 
the investigation, though there is no 
great amount of profit. For it un- 
fortunately happens that no sooner 
have those capricious splendours 
been properly classified and identi- 
fied, and the world arrived at a 
tolerably unanimous opinion as to 
the poetic character, than some un- 
discovered member of the fumily 
suddenly starts wp under the very 
hands of the inquirers, shivering the 
pretty hypothesis into a hundred 
fragments, and proving with magni- 
ficent contempt that a poet may be 
the very antipodes of the poet upon 
whose attributes everybody has de- 
cided, and that no circumstances can 
smother, and no qualities of mind 
obscure, that divine gift which falls 
here and there rarely, yet without 
distinction, upon all kinds and de- 
grees of men, with the splendid im- 
partiality of heaven. 

It is not an uncommon weakness 
with common people—neither is it 
always an unamiable one—to con- 
clude that the poetic faculty disables 
its possessors for the ordinary traffic 
of the world. Indeed, the most of 
us are much disposed to believe, 
that for every unusual gift a man 
has, he must naturally lack some- 
thing of the everyday provision which 


carries us through our usual trials, 
Kindness itself, the general affee- 
tion which poets have great luck 
in winning, strengthens this delu- 
sion. One thinks with enthusiasm 
how fit it would be to strew the 
path of our minstrel with flowers, 
and ward off from his delicate per- 
ceptions the harsh assaults of for- 
tune; how he ought to be guarded 
and nursed, and taken care of, out of 
a universal tenderness and gratitude, 
in humble requital of all he does for 
us; and so an ideal grows upon us, 
born of admiration and not of env 
—a delicate, ethereal, tender soul, 
which feels every pin-point like a 
dagger, which is above the common- 
place persistence of common labour, 
and from which such vulgar qualities 
as foresight or prudence are no more 
to be expected than from a child or 
an angel. This is the poet of poems, 
of romance, of tender imaginations— 
the pet and favourite of a superficial 
faney ; but it is rather hard to point 
out an example where this ethereal 
creature has blossomed into real life. 
And there is another side of the 
question. If it is not true that 
Genius needs crutches when it alights 
from its Pegasus, is it true that the 
vision and the faculty divine elevates 
every man who possesses it, in every 
particular, shoulder-high above his 
fellows, a king of men?—that Burns, 
for example, following his plough “ in 
glory and in joy,” was the sole Titan 
of his generation, able, if the world 
had but known it, to rule his country 
and period, as some persons of genius 
choose to say? One cannot help 
doubting it mightily when one re- 
members how that glorious unfortu- 
nate managed himself, the kingdom 
which lay nearest to his hand. Pro- 
vidence seldom makes those mistakes 
which our superior skill discovers in its 
working. After all, people common- 
ly succeed to a certain point in doing 
what itis in them to do, and seldom go 
far astray out of their vocation. A 
man may be a great poet, and withal 
a person of extreme good sense and the 
intensest respectability; or he may 
be, it is sad to say, a great poet and 
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a vagabond; or he may be a highly 
speculative and troublesome indivi- 
dual, and yet have a gift of the 
sublimest melody known to man. 
In short, the family of poets shows as 
many and as unaccountable features 
of diversity as any other handful of 
undistinguished men taken at random 
from the general race. 

This is rather unfortunate, because 
it is so comfortable to be arbitrary 
and make classifications; instead of 
which agreeable exercise of skill, we 
are obliged to confess humbly that 
we know no infallible characteristic 
of poets save their poetry ; that even 
in their poetry it is not always pos- 
sible to read their lives; and that, 
behind the dazzling veil in which 
they have the power of enveloping 
themselves at their pleasure, each 
one sits solitary, not a member of a 
class, but an individual man. 

“ Of what importance is it to great 
poets to leave the history of their 
lives to posterity?” asks Beranger in 
the opening sentence of his Autobio- 
graphy. It is not easy to answer the 
question. Unhappily, this present 
period is the end of an age of poets, 
who !eave their deaths and their bio- 
graphies, rather than their lives and 
labours, for the distinction of these 
latter years. “Can anybody tell what 
the better Wordsworth is for his bio- 
graphy, or Southey for his ?—-or even 
in the glory of so many big volumes 
that unhappy little songster, who did 
not know how his noble executor 
meant to take his life? Biography 
is a fashion of the time; but it seems 
indeed very doubtful how far it is 
an advantage to those who have no 
public acts to explain, and no parti- 
cular legacy of belief or knowledge 
to leave to the world. The life of a 
political leader is important to his- 
tory; it throws special illumination 
upon. special points of policy, and 
sometimes enlightens us in respect 
to the great machinery of the govern- 
ment under which we live. But the 
poet has said what he has to say 
infinitely better, in all probability, 
than either his life itself, or the nar- 
rative of it can do. A man whose 
life is a poem, is a being to be 
approached tenderly and at arm’s- 
length. Detail takes the bloom off 
his sublimity, and dinner-parties 
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when, one is approached with awe, 
and adoring little audiences, where 
one repeats one’s own verses, and 
all the walks one takes, and the 
how-d'ye-do’s one utters, are very 
apt, unless with very delicate treat- 
ment, to make a somewhat vulgar 
commentary upon that most perfect 
expression of human intellect and 
sentiment, the work of a great poet. 

The lives of great poets, accord- 
ilgly, turn out, for the most part, 
extremely unsatisfactory perform- 
ances. It is in their nature to be 
so, more or less, because we are 
already familiar with the quintes- 
sence and glory of that life which, 
notwithstanding, we persevere in 
hoping to find as perfect as its pro- 
ductions. And it is important to 
remark, besides, that every man who 
is born a poet does not—strange 
oversight of Providence!—have a 
brother, or a son, or a nephew, who 
is born a biographist, to attend the 
steps of the loftier spirit, and record 
them for the advantage of posterity. 
Could nothing be done, does any one 
think, to provide a Boswell or a 
Defoe in all the future families of 
poets ? It seems the only way in 
which the inevitable memoir could be 
accomplished with advantage to the 
world. 

What it pleases a poet to say of 
himself and of his own life is a dif- 
ferent matter. Heaven bless the 
craft! There is certainly one thing 
beyond their poetry which poets 
have in common, and that is a cer- 
tain consciousness in their hearts 
that everybody loves them; that 
they are free to speak as friends to 
maultitudes of listeners; that the 
personal ring of their voices some- 
how warms the hearts of their andi- 
ence; and that the man who makes 
our profoundest emotions articulate, 
may, if he chooses, speak to us in his 
own person, with a familiarity, a 
simplicity, even a homeliness, which 
no other man is privileged to use. 

It is impossible not to think thus 
in opening the modest volume which 
contains all that he himself thought 
necessary to transmit to posterity of 
the life of Beranger. The life of a 
poet, the life of a Frenchman—the 
history of a man of popularity so 
universal, that we know no parallel 
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to it among ourselves—a man bern in 
the ancient regime, living through 
“the Terror,” the Consulate, the Em- 
pire, the Restoration, and all the hur- 
ricanes of State thereafter—who has 
seen three times over the throne of 
the Bourbons vacated, and two Napo- 
leons conquer the imperial crown. 
What times to live in! What an 
age for a poet! Yet by dint of doing 
it himself, and by the aid of excel- 
lent good sense, and a disposition 
(for g Frenchman) unusually modest, 
Beranger confines his record of more 
than seventy years within little more 
than three hundred pages—the boards 
of a single volume. Such examples 
ure rare indeed in an age of book- 
making—though perhaps it is true 
that one is naturally inclined to 
brevity when one has something to 
tell; where there are no incidents, 
what can people do but bring in 
words to fill the vacant place ? 

A poet who lives to the age of 
Beranger realises for himself what 
men Jess fortunate have to commit 
to the hands of posterity. This fa- 
vourite of our lively neighbours has 
had his fate and fame decided years 
ago. An interval of trial is not 
necessary between his death and his 
canonisation. The avocat de diable 
has said all he could to keep the 
new saint out of the firmament ever 
so long ago, and has been as unsuc- 
cessful as that unfortunate officer 
generally is in such cases. It seems 
unnecessary now to discuss the qua- 
lities which have elevated the chan- 
sonnier to the high rank which he 
holds, not only in France, but in the 
world. Yet he is perhaps the most 
remarkable modern instance of a 
celebrity so great, so just, and so un- 
questionable, which rests only upon 
those compositions commonly ae- 
counted the lightest and least import- 
ant of all the efforts of poetry. His 
fame is like the fairy palace of an 
Arabian dream. It rests upon a 
multitude of little gleaming columns, 
polished and perfect every one, 
twinkling in innumerable vistas, ‘as 
tiny as the elves, and as multitu- 
dinous, In our language we find no 
parallel either to his work or his sue- 
cess. Moore is the songster of draw- 
ing-rooms and society, and, even 
then, takes half his value from the 





old music native to his country, 
which his smooth verses brought 
into fashion. Burns has such matters 
as the “ Saturday Night” and “ Tam 
o’ Shanter ” to add to his claims as a 
lyricist; but Beranger sings always, 
sings perpetually, throws himself by 
nature and choice into those refrains 
which everybody sings after him; 
limits himself with a natural in- 
stinct; is never too long, never too 
ponderous for the popular voice and 
fancy; and, indeed, makes few verses 
which do not sing themselves, whether 
their reader wills or no. The gift is 
perfectly peculiar and individual. It 
is not the chance of narrative, the old 
music which is the original of all 
poetry, and which in every primitive 
society holds listeners enchained, by 
the hour, while the minstrel chants 
the deeds of their forefathers. It is 
more of the nature of those songs 
which spring up, no one knows how, 
natural productions of the country, 
like its flowers and its rivers—stray 
verses, of which no one can tell the 
author. Yet it differs also from those 
poetical aborigines. It is the voice 
of a man whose temperament is the 
prevailing temperament of his coun- 
try, whose thoughts are lively and 
rapid, who feels the national neces- 
sity for communicating ‘them, and is 
restless in possession of an idea till 
he has shared it with his neighbours. 
He has neither time, nor reticence, 
nor self-command enough to hoard 
up his imaginations for anything of 
greater effort. When a fancy takes 
possession of his brain, it bursts forth 
immediately in a natural efflorescence, 
sets himself singing in the first place, 
breaks into a social chorus, catches 
everybody’s ear with an infallible 
attraction, and goes singing on its 
way over a whole country, as light 
and tiny as a bird, before the excite- 
ment of its creation is well over in 
the mind from which it came. There 
are no abrupt breaks in the songs 
of Beranger. They are not a succes- 
sion of verses cut into arbitrary bits, 
but dainty little separate existences, 
tuning their periods with an intuitive 
music, long enough to interest the 
fancy, and not too long to burden it. 
And they are not songs of passion. 
This extraordinary chansonnier, of 
all things in the world, thinks proper 
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to confess that he has never had the 
luck to know the love of romances 
and poets, and his verses accordingly 
lack that charm; but if they are not 
love-songs, they are, what is still 
better for their purpose, songs about 
everything — sparks struck on the 
moment from every passing blaze of 
popular emotion, from every event in 
one of the most crowded chapters of 
history; and it becomes possible to 
understand, through the interpreta- 
tion of Beranger, the real weight of 
that saying, which does not seem to 
have much application to our litera- 
ture and country, though it is perpe- 
tually quoted in regard to them, 
“Let who will make the laws, if I 
make the songs.” 

This fundamental, difference, how- 
ever, makes it very strange that any 
one should call Beranger the Burns 
of France. It would be almost as 
just to call him the Milton. The 
burning heart of the Ayrshire peasant 
bears as little resemblance to the 
lively intellect of the Parisian bour- 
geois as the lightning does to the 
lamp. True, they have both written 
songs; but the-songs of the Scot are 
songs of passion, fiery effusions of an 
exuberant and overflowing ardour— 
words that burn. There is an effu- 
sion, an abandon (strange that we 
should find names for this wild over- 
flooding exuberance in a language 
which produces so few examples of 
it!) a plunge of the entire spirit into 
the utterance in the verses of Burns, 
which does not exist, nor a shadow 
of it, in Beranger. Wild mirth, wild 
love, wild despair, all the big pas- 
sions of a giant, glow in the songs of 
the ploughman; but as for the Pari- 
sian, he has not very much to do with 
passions. He is not'a Burns, start- 
ling the quiet with his great emo- 
tions. He is not an Anacreon, rose- 
crowned and flushed with wine. Rich 
in the power and inspiration of a 
poet, he is, nevertheless, simply a 
citizen, living as everybody else does, 
thinking as everybody else thinks, 
throwing his sentiments about every- 
thing freely from him in lively and 
melodious verses, in happy refrains, 
in delightful turns of expression, 
which one loves to take into one’s 
lips, as a child does a bonbon. It 
is not lovers, it is not pleasure- 
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see who find expression for their 
fan provided to their hand by 
the chansonnier. It is everybody 
who lives in the same age, who sees 
the same event, who shares with him 
in the universal sentiment. He is 
not seeking popularity by a choice of 
popular themes; but, living in the 
midst of the common world, he sings 
what he thinks about what he sees, 
and the people, whom the same 
events have moved perhaps to simi- 
lar fancies, crowd round him in 
delighted surprise, taking the chorus 
from his lips. He, too, thinks just 
as we have been thinking. ive 
Beranger! It is the secret of his 
fame. 

This running comment upon things 
in general, embodied as it is in lan- 
guage rich with many of the happiest 
graces of poetry, does not exist in 
this country. We have love-songs, 
we have drinking songs, we have 
patriotic anthems and rebellious bal- 
lads—and we have, if such things 
can be named even in the very lowest 
limit of literature, innumerable piles 
of the rubbish called fashionable 
songs, which are generally about 
nothing at all; but we have no songs 
of the time like those which have 
established so great and important a 
place for themselves in the literature 
of France. That there is scope and 
audience for them is apparent enough 
when one remembers how even such 
a bald production as “ A good time 
coming” rang through all our streets 
afew years ago, and how the kindred 
platitude of “Cheer, boys, cheer,” 
even caught a momentary glory from 
the fact that our poor soldiers, for 
want of better, sang it under their 
tents in the Orimea, where even such 
very poor cheer had some comfort in 
it. But it is no fault of Dr. Charles 
Mackay that he is not Beranger—and 
it seems quite doubtful whether any- 
body could do in English what Be- 
ranger has done in his own land. 

For our neighbours across. the 
Channel, who do things avec effusion 
—who rush into each other’s arms, 
when we only shake hands—who are 
in despair when we are simply an- 
noyed—who deal in ecstasies and 
agonies with the most lavish prodi- 
gality—have, it is, strange to say, 
though their speech abounds with 
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phrases expressive of all those r- 
lative sensations, a language whT@M is 
not adapted, as ours is, for the vehe- 
ment and impetuous tide of passion. 
They have, instead, a voice which can 
be elegant, spirituelle, dainty, epi- 
grammatic, and antithetical, beyond 
anything which we can attain to. 
The very genius of their speech is 
order, precision, neatness; their 
words balance each other with an in- 
stinct of propriety foreign to our 
wilder syllables; even their tragic 
muse marches heroically upon the 
stilts of rhyme. French is the special 
language of bon-mots, of sayings, of 
those little gleaming arrows of talk 
which carry the point of a dagger or 
a needle in their innocent-seeming: 
there is no latitude for a tumult of 
half-expressed thoughts in this well- 
ordered language; everything must 
be sharply and clearly cut, distinct 
in conception, and precise in word. 
The very power of double entendre 
for which it is famous, depends upon 
this extreme regularity and balance 
of speech; for it is only here that the 
separate meanings of which a word 
is capable are so distinctly yet deli- 
cately individualised. And this com- 
pletest of tongues has its own virtues 
and its own defects consequent upon 
its nature. The greatest genius in 
the world could scarcely find in it 
that torrent of glowing and exu- 
berant expression, overflowing all 
bounds, in which languages more 
primitive pour forth the strong pas- 
sions of humanity, the wild human 
outery of great hope or overwhelming 
despair; but for all the emotions 
which are less than the greatest—for 
lively sensations, vivid thoughts, in- 
cidents of pathos, all the superficial 
sentiments which stir us with plea- 
sure or with melancholy, but do not 
stir us very deeply, there is no lJan- 
guage equal to this language of points 
and epigrams—this native air of dia- 
logue and syllogism, this tongue 
which is so happily adapted, not for 
song, but for songs. 

In our language—especially in that 
which is the native tongue of Maga, 
our dear vernacular, which she does 
not employ so much as she once did 
—we have songs as perfect and as 
popular as ever have issued from the 
lips of any people. Like Beranger 
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in this respect, Burns has taken hold 
of his entire nation. There are some 
of his songs which everybody sings 
everywhere; there is scarcely an in- 
dividual to whom one or two at least 
among them are not as familiar a3 his 
own thoughts—but these are almost 
all songs peculiar, personal, and pas- 
sionate—songs of love, of grief, or of 
that old enthusiastic patriotism, un- 
reasoning and ardent, which once 
made every boy in Scotland worship 
the names of Bruce and Wallace. But 
let us once get clear of passion, of 
riotous mirth, or of that patriotic 
emotion which, more serious than effu- 
sive, strikes with us a note too lofty 
and too solemn for everyday choruses, 
and we have no expression left for 
the secondary poetries of life. Dib- 
din’s songs are so nearly dead that 
the present generation knows little 
of them; but the fact is certain, that 
verses made about ordinary events in 
these days—or even about events ex- 
traordinary, such as unfortunately 
our present history abounds in—fall 
infinitely below the level of the 
sparkling and graceful chanson, in 
which Monsieur our neighbour sings 
to himself his own sentiment and his 
poet’s. The Times contained not long- 
ago sundry marvellous lines of dog- 
grel, professing to describe the march 
of General Havelock, and enshrined 
in the midst of the musical ovation 
with which it pleased M. Jullien and 
his constituency to honour the name 
of that great soldier. It seems some- 
thing scarcely conceivable that any 
human creature could be so far left 
to him or her-self as to speak, much 
less write, anything so nonsensical ; 
and the idea of a workman in his 
workshop, or a needlewoman in her 
garret, singing such doleful rubbish, 
is enough to disgust one for ever with 
the hitherto cheerful and kindly fancy 
of labour lightened by song. No! in 
this island, this truth is certain— 
when we sing, we either sing some- 
thing striking direct from one of the 
great primitive emotions of humanity 
—a poem rather than a song—or we 
sing nonsense, popularly known as 
“the words” to such and such an 
air. The chanson, as it lives and 
flourishes in France, has no existence 
among us. In these times of war, 
where is our war-song? It is “Come 
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into the garden, Maud,” and the rest 
of Mr. Tennyson’s roses, and swal- 
lows, and brooklets, and not such a 
stormy trumpet-note of battle as his 
March of the Six Hundréd, which 
people among us sing and set to 
music. 

On the contrary, Beranger, before 
everything else chansonnier and poet- 
laureate of the people, takes up every 
event of the life he lives. In the 
sparkling regularity of his native 
tongue he finds material the happiest 
and most handy; it is the genius of 
his language no less than of himself 
which gems those brilliant little 
periods. He sends the ouvrier to his 
work, singing something which he 
would have been thinking, only less 
delicately and gaily, had the master- 
singer failed to provide this expres- 
sion for him. He throws into delight- 
ful verse the village grandmother's 
recollections, yet leaves them pre- 
cisely as she will tell them by the 
cottage fireside in Ohampagne or 
Normandy. The sempstress in her 
solitary little room, the tailor at his 
board, the host of artisans of higher 
class, workmen with clever heads and 
delicate fingers, who make pretty 
things for all the world, and have in 
their own manners and life a species 
of refinement in consonance with 
their work—every individual of them 
takes up the refrain of Beranger with 
a familiar delight. They are all 
thinking more or less with the lively 
and superficial intellectual activity 
common to their country; and in 
those sparkling lines, which of them- 
selves are a pleasure to their quick 
ears—with the sharp and brilliant 
logic which delights and suits their 
mental faculties—with all the enthu- 
siasm of their own effervescing power, 
and the glitter of satirical wit which 
they can best appreciate, their poet 
makes his comment upon life and 
polities as they themselves would have 
made it, and furnishes them with an 
inexhaustible fountain of expression 
for their thoughts. They are not a 
reserved and silent people as we are; 
they must speak or die, all those 
throngs of vivacious and restless 
Frenchmen. So the genius of the 
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poet#and the nation eombine in a 
benevolent overflow of music, various, 
diversified, brilliant, yey full of a con- 
sistent and personal unity; and one 
no longer wonders, in Paris, where 
every one was more or less“indebted 
to him, where all sang his songs, and 
thought his thoughts, and where 
everybody delights in getting up 
impromptu ovations and dramatic 
scenes, that Beranger had sometimes 
to seek the protection of the autho- 
rities, and to fly with precipitation 
from the popular embrace. 

It is but a few months since this 
old man ended his long, honest, 
kindly, and sensible life. He had a 
public funeral, a long procession of 
mourners, snd an unlimited shower 
of immortelles upon his pall and grave. 
He has had, besides, his share of those 
literary funeral garlands, which are 
pretty much of the same character as 
the tmmortelles ; but he has fortu- 
nately prevented any one from operat- 
ing upon his life, by leaving behind him 
this brief and simple autobiography * 
which, without any great pretensions 
to eloquence, presents te us not only 
an admirable portrait of the great 
popular poet of France, but an ex- 
tremely clear and simple pictare of 
the manners of his rank and time. 

Beranger was born in 1780, in the 
house of a Parisian tailor, his mother’s 
father. She was a modiste, “ pretty, 
sprightly, and of a beautiful figure.” 
His father, at the time of his mar- 
riage, was book-keeper to a grocer in 
the street where the tailor’s house 
was, the Rue Montorgueil, “one of 
the dirtiest and most turbulent streets 
of Paris.” The elder Beranger pleased 
himself by prefixing the aristocra- 
tic De to his name, and made consi- 
derable pretensions to nobility of 
birth—pretensions which his son 
seems to have taken some plea- 
sure in renouncing for himself: but 
whether noble or not, his fortunes 
were sufficiently humble. He was 
the son of an innkeeper in the little 
country town of Peronne—who, not- 
withstanding his position, held the 
same pretensions—and had been elerk 
to a notary in the country before he 
came to Paris, to keep the books of 





* Ma Biographie, by Berancrr. Perrotin, Paris. English copyright translation: 


Hurst & Blackett, London. 
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the épicier. Not many gifts of for; 
tune, consequently, surrounded the 
cradle of Beranger. The newly-mar- 
ried couple had been but a few months 
together when they separated, tired 
of each other—the wife to return 
to her occupation and her father’s 
house, the husband to seek his for- 
tune in the country ; and it was in the 
house of the Pére Champy, his tailor 
grandfather, that Beranger was born. 
The sketch of this household, and of 
these nearest relatives of the poet, is 
extremely French and characteristic. 
The father, who has nothing save his 
wits for a patrimony, disappears into 
the provinces to live upon that in- 
alienable fortune. The mother, who 
seems always totally without any 
feeling of responsibility for her child, 
leaves her father’s house presently, to 
adopt for herself that extraordinary 
kind of female bachelorship (for no 
more feminine word seems to express 
it) common to the workwomen of 
Paris. The boy is sent to a village 
in the country to be nursed, and after- 
wards returns to his grand-parents, 
who, “though they had not regarded 
their own children with much affec- 
tion, did their utmost to spoil their 
grandchild.” These two old French 
tradespeople have a great taste for 
literature. “I remember my grand- 
mother carefully perusing the roman- 
ces of Prévot and the workg of 
Voltaire,” says Beranger, “ and my 
grandfather commenting aloud on 
the work of Raynal, which at that 
time enjoyed great popularity. I 
may since have doubted whether my 
kind grandmother understood much 
of what she read, passionately addict- 
ed as she was to her books. She was 
constantly quoting M. de Voltaire, 
which, however, did not lead her to 
neglect what she considered her reli- 
gious duty to me, and on the occur- 
rence of the sacred ceremonies of the 
Féte Dieu I was made to join in the 
celebration of the Holy Sacrament.” 
In the midst of this household—and 
where but in France could it be pos- 
sible to find a family of working 
people, where the grandmother de- 
lighted herself with the works of 
a profane philosophy ?—the little Ber- 
anger remained till he was nine years 
old. He was a delicate child, and 
had no inclination for school. He 








seems, indeed, just such a little boy 
as one would set down as a little 
dunce, of whom nothing ever could 
come, except some mechanical nicety 
of labour. He sat in a corner cutting 
paper figures, and making “little 
baskets of cherry-stones, skilfully 
hollowed out, and delicately carved; 
tiny masterpieces of art, which kept 
me employed whole days, and excit- 
ed the admiration of all my relations.” 
He was great in making excuses and 
inventing pretexts for staying at home 
from school. He managed, by some 
odd method of his own, to jump at 
the art of reading, so far as to com- 
prehend the meaning of what he read, 
though “incapable,” as he says, “ of 
connecting and pronouncing even two 
syllables aloud;” and the only break 
in this lonely childhood was an occa- 
sional visit to his mother, who lived 
near the Temple, and who some- 
times took him to the theatres on the 
Boulevard, to balls, or on pleasure 
excursions to the country. All this 
might be told of a Parisian bourgeois 
household to-day, but for the strange 
gleams of terror which break once or 
twice across the scene. The times in 
which Beranger’s grandmother read 
Voltaire, were those in which the old 
world nodded to its fall, and the fires 
of the coming volcano smouldered : 
and it is strange to read, in a briefer 
intimation than that which he makes 
about the cherry-stones, how the child 
from the roof of his school saw the 
capture of the Bastille, and how his 
memory burned all his life with a 
recollection of another scene more 
dreadful and ominous. When crossing 
the street upon a holiday, the boy 
found himself in the midst of a crowd 
of men and women, who carried on 
the points of long pikes the heads of 
the gardes du corps, who had been 
massacred at Versailles. ‘“ This spec- 


‘tacle inspired me with such horror,” 


he says, “that when I now think of 
it, I seem to behold in imagination, 
one of those blood-stained heads that 
passed quite close to me.” It would 
have been little wonder had it haunt- 
ed him night and day; and nothing 
can well be more strange than to turn 
from our usual pictures of the time of 
the French Revolution with all its 
ferocious and diabolical excitement, 
and find how the little households 
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revolve all the sume in their quiet 
little orbits without disturbance, how 
the grisette still goes to the ball, and 
the child to school, and the grand- 
mamina still reads Voltaire. 

In the mean time, however, the 
poet has so much of his personal 
history to tell, that he passes very 
lightly over the grievous public events 
of his childhood. No one need fear 
to find here the oft-repeated story of 
the Revolution. He thanks Heaven 
that he was removed from Paris dur- 
ing the Terror, and passes on, accord- 
ingly, with little further reference to 
this horrible era. For the elder Beran- 
ger turns up once more, again a notary 
in the country, but not rich enough 
to educate his son. The old grand- 
father retires from business, and is 
no longer able to keep the boy, and 
he is sent to the hereditary auberge 
in Peronne, his parents caring nothing 
for him, to see whether his aunt, his 
father’s sister, will receive the poor 
little outcast. At the door of the 
little inn, unexpected and unwel- 
come, the child drops suddenly, a little 
waif of fortune, but falls into mother- 
ly hands, and is henceforward safe 
for the days of his childhood. Here 
is another picture of a humble 
Frenchwoman, the innkeeper of a 
little country town, in the end of last 
century. Either Beranger saw those 
friends of his through rose-coloured 
glasses, or nature had been bountiful 
to those nurses of the coming poet. 

“Endowed by nature with a su- 
perior mind, she had supplied the 
defects of her education by serious 
and select reading. Inspired with 
enthusiasm for all that was great, even 
in the last years of her life, she con- 
tinued to dwell with interest on the 

announcement of new discoveries, 
the progress of industry, and even 
the embellishment of the city. As 
she was capable of the most sanguine 
exaltation of temperament, the Re- 
volution had influence enough to make 
her as ardent a republican as was 
consistent with her humane disposi- 
tion; and she was always able to 
associate with her patriotism as a 
Frenchwoman those religious senti- 
ments for which a feeling soul is 
often more indebted to its own inhe- 
rent nature than to early education.” 
It was to this woman, who still 
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united Voltaire to Telemachus and 
Racine in her little library, that 
Beranger owed all that he knew of 
the care of a mother: and a picture 
more pleasant and more true to 
nature could scarcely be than that 
presented to us in these incidental 
glimpses of the life of this kina 
widow and her boy. She was reli- 
gious, so she sent him to church, 
and even had him employed as a 
kind of acolyte in the ministrations 
of the mass, while yet churches and 
masses were in that age of the Revo- 
lution. She took him with her to 
the prison, where some of her friends 
were confined, making a little moral 
application of the circumstance, as 
such good women use. She sat with 
him in the evening at the door of 
her house, listening with indignant 
alarm to the thunder of the can- 
non when the English and Austrians 
besieged Valenciennes—while ever 
stronger and stronger in their reac- 
tion upon each other grew the patri- 
otism of the solitary woman and the 
child. They listened together with 
triumph to the proclamation of their 
Republic’s victories; and the boy’s 
heart beat so violently at the an- 
nouncement of one of them, that he 
had to throw himself down on the 
grass to recover his breath. In this 
friendship and conjunction the “ auld- 
farrant” child gave as well as re- 
ceived. The good woman frequently 
asked advice of her pupil, and some- 
times, to her cost, did not take it, as 
in her second marriage, to which her 
wise little nephew was not favour- 
able. She who was “sincerely re- 
ligious ” was in the habit of sprink- 
ling the house with holy water on 
the approach of a storm, to defend 
it from the thunder. Notwithstand- 
ing this precaution, her boy was 
struck by lightning at the door of 
her house, as the fairy, according to 
his own showing, had predicted. 
They thought him dead, and his aunt 
was in despair; but when, after 
great exertions, he was restored to 
consciousness, the young critic turned 
upon her with his quick-witted child- 
ish intelligence, “ Well, then, what 
was the use of your holy water?” 
Altogether a pleasanter representa- 
tion of the strange, beautiful, amus- 
ing friendship which often exists 
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between a wise child and‘a simple 
mind of mature age, is scarcely to 
be found than this account of the 
little establishment of the Epée Roy- 
ale at Peronne. 

At Peronne also there was a school, 
which makes another amusing illus- 
tration of the temper of the times— 
a school established by a provincial 
magistrate and disciple of Rousseau, 
according to gne of the educational 
theories so abundant at the time, and 
intended to turn out citizens made 
according to the most perfect rules, 
and ready to take their place at once 
in the political economy of the State. 
“The school was supposed to form 
a little community; the pupils elect- 
ed from among themselves judges, 


members of districts, a mayor, muni- , 


cipal officers, a justice of peace. The 
system included also an armed force, 
composed of the whole body of the 
pupils, who were divided into chas- 
seurs, grenadiers, and artillery, and 
who also elected their own officers. 
In our promenades we carried our 
lances and sabres, and were attended 
by our ammunition-waggon and a 
small piece of cannon, which was 
dragged after us, and in the maneu- 
vring of which we were instructed.” 
These unfortunate little men, of course, 
did not stop there; being like the 
grown-up people so far, they pro- 
ceeded to the still more delightful 
privilege which remained. ‘“ We had 
also a club, the meetings of which 
attracted a number of the people of 
Peronne of all ages. The interests 
of the Republic had far greater attrac- 
tions for us than lessons in language ; 
and as every member of my family 
sang, it was there doubtless that the 
gift of song was awakened in me. I 
night also have acquired the power 
of public speaking, for I was invaria- 
bly appointed the president of our 
club, and the duty was imposed on 
me of pronouncing addresses to the 
members of Convention who came to 
Peronne. Besides, in all the national 
ceremonies we had our appointed 
place. On such occasions I usually 


delivered an oration of my own com- 
position ; and I may add, that in 
times of inore than ordinary import- 
ance I was appointed to draw up 
addresses to the Convention and to 
Robespierre.” 
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Being then somewhere under twelve 
years old! These poor little souls, 
in their little coats, dressed after the 
fashion of the Directory, sending 
addresses and delivering orations like 
the bigger schoolboys who played 
with life and death—how strange, 
how odd, how laughable, and how 
melancholy is the scene! 

After this period of home life it 
became necessary to find a trade for 
the little patriot. After one or two 
unsuccessful efforts he at last settled 
into a printing-office, a not uncon- 
genial occupation, though the neo- 
phyte retained an obstinate aversion 
to spelling. At this time and even 
before this time, the future poet had 
begun to make verses, which he re- 
gulated by “ drawing. two pencil lines 
from the top to the bottom of his 
paper,” and making all the lines of 
the same length. Let all young 
versers take courage! but observe no 
less the careful conscientiousness of 
this little hero, who could not spell. 
However, he was not very long per- 
mitted to remain at this occupation, 
with which he himself seems to have 
been perfectly satisfied. De Beran- 
ger, peére, appears again on the stage. 
He has been a conspirator, a prisoner, 
and in peril of his head, during this 
tranquil period of his son’s exist- 
ence, and, fresh from his sufferings 
as a Royalist, finds with horror what 
a revolutionary they have made of 
his child. This reckless, gay, good- 
humoured seapegrace of a father has 
great ideas for the boy. He means 
him to be a page of Louis XVIIL., 
when that personage comes into ex- 
istence, having no conception in his 
own easy mind what a pertinacious 
little republican he has to deal with; 
and finally carries him off to Paris 
to assist himself (in the mean time, 
pending the return of the legitimate 
sovereign) in “the operations of the 
Bourse.” It was the time of depre- 
ciated assignats and high rates of 
interest, all commercial matters 
being thrown into utter confusion 
by the hurry of events. The young 
poet developed almost immediately 
a great gift of mental calculation, 
was the most useful of coadjutors, 
and is half ashamed to confess 
that this new kind of business 
amused him very much at first. A 
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little further insight, however, into 
the concern disgusts him; especially 
as he is in the midst not only of 
reckless speculators, but of men who 
live in a perpetual ferment of con- 
spiracy against his beloved Republic. 
“I, poor little ‘patriot, was obliged 
to carry gold to the conspirators,” he 
says; but he consoles himself with 
the thought that they used it for 
their own wants rather than for the 
purposes of their plot. In the mean 
time he amused himself by making 
epigrams upon these schemers, over 
which even his father chuckled in 
secret. At this period a most 
whimsical incident occurs for the 
confirmation of the young republican 
in his former opinions, He is di- 
rected to an old chevalier of the 
party to be converted to Legitimism, 
when it suddenly turns out, to the 
amazement of the pupil, that the 
legitimacy which his ancient in- 
structor believes in, is that, not of 
Louis XVIII., but of a certain M. 
Vernon, a descendant of the Man 
with the Iron Mask, who turrs out 
to have been the eldest son of Louis 
XIiL, and, coasequently, the true 
elder branch, to the contusion of the 
Grand Monarque and his successors ! 
This odd romance of course made 
an end of any chance of conversion, 
which might have remained to the 
witty young financier, who did not 
laugh, he says, because the mystery 
interested his lively imagination ; 
however, it proved an infallible an- 
swer ever after to the arguments of 
M. Beranger, pére. 

The wise boy did his best, but in- 
effectually, during this busy time, to 
moderate his father’s speculations, 
ani withdraw him from politics; 
failing that, when the imprudent 
conspirator got himself imprisoned, 
the lad, smothering his personal dis- 
likes, took the entire business in 
hand at seventeen, and managed it 
with the greatest success, until the 
elder and less sensible partner was re- 
leased. This French Micawber was 
charmed with the success of his son. 
As it was no longer likely that he 
could be a royal page, he should be 
the first banker in France; and M. 
de Beranger set himself to ruin the 
business by way of a_ beginning. 
The downfall followed almost imme- 
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diately, to the intense vexation of the 
honourable Jad, who felt his own 
credit involved, though he had no 
longer any share in the management. 
Some of the capitulists, who had 
trusted to his evident conscientious- 
ness, young though he was, re- 
proached him ; others offered him 
the means of embarking again in 
business ; in the mean time the boy, 
in his rigid honesty, lodged in a 
garret without fire, where the snow 
and rain came in at the roof, steadily 
refusing all inducements to return to 
his commercial occupation, bitterly 
regretting that he had been taken 
trum the trade which even now he 
would have been glad to return to, 
and as his only refuge in his yonth- 
ful troubles, arranging for himself 
the system of poetry trom which he 
never atterwards departed. Up to 
this time, he says, he had made bad 
verses. Now, under the pressure of 
care, poverty, and humiliation, he 
escaped into the harder work of his 
real craft, and began to study the 
nature and genius of the language of 
which he svon became so great a 
master. When lt was not in his 
garret, he was taking long walks in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, carefully 
avoiding the streets in which he 
might meet “ the victims or the wit- 
nesses of our disaster,” and punishing 
himself with the intense youthful cha- 
grin of a high-spirited and indepen- 
dent boy for the ruin which he had 
done his best to avert while it was 
possible, and for which he was not in 
any way to blame. 

The elder Beranger, however, was 
a Jack-in-a-box whom nothing could 
long keep down. He appears aguin 
presently, intrusting to his son the 
management of a reading-room, and 
plunging once more into all kinds of 
conspiracies. During this time the 
Revolution has been working itself 
out into a feebleness which prostrates 
all the powers of the country—the 
timid are in despair, the bourgeois 
wish for the triumph of the Coalition 
army, and such a good republican 
as young Beranger is overwhelmed 
with distress and shame. Order, 
finance, credit, the reputation of the 
country, and the safety of the people, 
are all at stake, and even victories 
abroad do not make up for the drift- 
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ing of the ship of State at home, 
where there is never a hand strong 
enough to:steer it. At this moment, 
while the young poet pleased himself 
with Alexandrine rhymes of satire 
against the helpless and incompe- 
tent heads of affairs, Buonaparte, to 
whom the Legitimists looked hope- 
fully as the instrument of restoring 
royalty, returned from Egypt; and 
nothing can better show the popular 
feeling of the time than the following 
little incident :— 

“* When the great news of his un- 
expected return arrived, I was in our 
cabinet de lecture, in the midst of 
more than thirty persons. They all 
rose spontaneously, uttering a long 
cry of joy. The same manifestations 
of delight were made throughout the 
whole country. France believed her- 
self now saved. When the presence 
of a man in a country produces such 
effects on the people, he is unques- 
tionably their master; the wise and 
prudent are without any influence in 
the matter. When Buonaparte dis- 
embarked at Frejus, he was already 
the Emperor Napoleon.” 

This incident *the poet follows 
with some remarks fall of truth and 
penetration. He does not feel him- 
self able to take the first Napoleon 
to task for the violation of the Con- 
stitution of the 18th Brumaire, the 
beginning of his Consulate, and for 
this reason: ‘ I will candidly con- 
fess that in my mind patriotism has 
always overruled all political doc- 
trines, and that Providence does not 
always leave to nations the choice of 
the means by which their safety is 
secured. This great man alone was 
able to elevate France from the 
abyss into which the Directory had 
ended by precipitating her. I was 
nineteen years old at the time, and 
the whole world appeared to be only 
of my age in order to think as I 
did. The opposing parties had de- 
stroyed each other by violence. .. . 
The wise and prudent who still 
spoke of liberty, did so with that 
distrust with which their own minds 
had been inspired by the result of 
the unfortunate and badly-manayed 
attempts which had been already 
made. At last France absolutely re- 
quired a strong government to deliver 
her from the Jacebins and the Bour- 


bons, from uncertainty and anarchy.” 
This same crisis has come more than 
once in the history of France; and 
though it is impossible to justify 
in any man the deliberate breach of 
an oath, there is much in the extra- 
ordinary position occupied by both 
the first and the present Napoleon 
to make a historian pause upon this 
consideration of Beranger, and take 
the whole scene into account before 
he passes a hasty judgment. Every 
one must honour the man who could 
make magnificent sacrifice of a 
crown to his word and honour; but 
to. sacrifice even to that the power 
of doing unspeakable service to his 
time and country, is a question less 
easily settled. We are in no such 
straits, nor have been for centuries ; 
and it is very much easier for us, in 
the shelter of our seas, to say, “Let us 
not do evil that good may come.” 
Changes of state, however, made 
no great difference for the time in 
the position of the boy who lived in 
a garret on the fifth story in the 
Boulevard St. Martin, and ‘ delight- 
ed in the evening to hover in spirit, 
as it were, over this immense city, 
especially when to the murmurs as- 
cending from it was added the noise 
and tumult of some great storm!” 
Fancy the young poet, with all the 
troublous world beneath him, with all 
its cries and its tumults, its emeutes 
and its agitations, its unconscious hu- 
man revelation of itself in the streets 
which his little window surveyed; 
his post by the window when sum- 
mer evenings sent everybody out of 
doors, when snatches of songs and 
sounds of laughter and audible ex- 
clamations came softened up to him 
out of the heart of the crowd; or 
when his little light hung gleaming 
half-way between the lanterns and 
the stars, and the boy gazed abroad 
upon the great town growing silent, 
hushing itself, burying a million 
cares, an unknown world of hopes 
and heartache in the night, and in the 
dark. He is only nineteen ; he has 
no money; he dwel's alone, and is a 
poet. Friend, perhaps you would 
not choose to change places with 
Berauger ; but there is a magical 
touch in this little pieture which 
might make many think again with 
the pleasure of sadness of the early 
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joyous delightful troubles of their a writing unknown to me. . Rhymes, 


own youth. 

After all these preludes and prole- 
gomena—little Peronne, big Paris, the 
banker’s office, and the reading-room 
—it is thus in his garret that the life 
of the poet really begins. He is very 
miserable, afraid of the conscription, 
terribly vexed about his father’s late 
failure, penniless, and in indifferent 
health—yet very gay, writing songs 
and little vawdevilles for the little 
private fétes of his comrades, and— 
full of friendly charity and tenderness, 
as he always was—-sitting up night 
after night with a sick friend, and 
singing, to amuse his sleeplessness, 
. the songs which he then for the first 

time committed to writing. This 
kind of life goes on for some consider- 
able time. Things do not thrive with 
the young poet; though he has ar- 
ranged his poetic system, he has not 
resolved yet to confine himself to the 
one thing which he can do so exqui- 
sitely. He tries odes and _ idyls, 
comedies and epic poems. Between 
hands he sends his watch to the Mont 
de Piété; his wardrobe dwindles down 
to “ three bad shirts, which a friendly 
hand wearied itself in endeavouring 
to mend, a thin and well-patched 
greatcoat, a pair of trousers with a 
hole in the knee, and a pair of boots 
which I regarded with despair every 
morning as I was engaged in restor- 
ing their lustre, discovering some new 
damage.” It was when brought 
down thus far by many adversities, 
that the youth, in a fit of sudden hope 
or of despair, enclosed a couple of his 
poems to Lucien Buonaparte, telling 
no one. Two days after, his friend 
Judith laughingly predicted to him 
the arrival of a letter which should 
overwhelm him with joy. He went 
home, and went to sleep, pleased in 
Spite of himself with the prophecy, 
and dreaming delightful dreams of 
the postman. “ But I awoke and— 
adieu, ye bright illusions !—the dam- 
aged boots met my sight; and more- 
over his old pair of trowsers must be 
patched by the tailor’s grandson. 
Needle in hand, I continued ruminat- 
ing on some misanthropical rhymes, 
such as I was then in the océasional 
habit of composing, when my portiére 
_ enters out of breath, and hands to me 
a letter, the address of which was in 
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needle, trousers, everything is for- 
gotten. In my agitation I cannot 
muster up courage to open the mis- 
sive. At last with a trembling hand 
I break the seal: the senator Lucien 
Buonaparte has read my verses, and 
he wishes to seeme. Let such young 
poets as are in my position, imagine 
to themselves my happiness, and de- 
scribe it if they can. It was not for- 
tune which first appeared to me—it 
was glory? My eyes swelled with 
tears, and I returned thanks to God, 
whom I have never forgotten in my 
moments of prosperity.” 

Lucien Buonaparte, the gentlest and 
most lovable of his family, establish- 
ed at once, to a modest and moderate 
extent, the fortunes of the young 
poet. He gave him kind criticism, 
suggestions, not over-wise pehaps, 
but in accordance with the spirit of 
the time; and with the natural 
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conferred his more substantial bene- 
fits in such a manner as to elevate 
rather than humiliate the receiver of 
them. He made over to Beranger 
the little income to which he himself 
was entitled as a Member of the In- 
stitute—a thousand franes, or some- 
where about forty pounds a-year. The 
arrears of three years were paid at 
once to the fortunate rhymster. He 
could help his father—he could main- 
tain himself. So far as his worldly 
concerns went, he had no greater 
ambition. Fortune had come to him 
in a moment. 

The protection of Lucien conferred 
other advantages upon the young 
poet. It introduced him to Arnault,: 
then Minister of Public Instruction, 
through whom, at a later period, he 
obtained a permanent appointment, 
and who “ opened to me the doors of 
the world of literature, which I had 
never been able to frequent till then.” 
Beranger had, however, little personal 
intercourse afterwards with his first 
patron; but when Lucien was in 
exile at Rome, the grateful poet vainly 
endeavoured to do him homage in his 
banishment. He had then some pas- 
toral poems nearly completed—poems 
of which he seems to have had no 
opinion, and which he desired to pub- 
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lish solely for the sake of the dedica- 
tion to Lucien, which, however, the 
imperial censor condemned. Those 
sweet and tender verses which are 
quoted, seem very innocent matters 
for the ban of the censorship; and 
Beranger, finding that he could not 
be permitted to publish them, aban- 
doned the book: he made another 
unsuccessful attempt subsequently— 
but it was not until 1833, eighteen 
years after the period of his brief ac- 
quaintance with this prince, that he 
was able to express the thanks of his 

teful memory in a dedication to 

ucien Buonaparte. 

He was now twenty-five years old, 
and thoughts of more serious import 
stirred in the mind of the poet. These 
were the days in which the after- 
course of his life had to be settled. 
He was free of want, but he was not 
free of anxiety for the future, and 
feared the necessity of falling back 
upon literature as his sole support. 
Other questions too, still more im- 
portant, yet all more or less connected 
with his art, which seems to have 
exercised an influence upon every- 
thing he did, occupied him. The 
Génie du Christianisme had a great 
effect upon his mind—almost he was 
persuaded to be, if not a Christian, a 

Catholic, once more. He began 
to write idyls and religious poems, 
to frequent the churches when they 
were empty, to read ascetic works, 
and to endeavour to persuade himself 
into devoutness: but his mind was 
too honest to be content with the 
false faith of his verses, and true 
faith would not come to him—his 
religious studies came to no result. 
“JT have often said,” he concludes, 
“that the only thing of which Reason 
was capable, was to sink us when we 
fell into the water. Nevertheless, to 
my misfortune, she at this time as- 
sumed absolute dominion over my 
mind. Fool! she would not suffer 
me to believe in that which formed 
the faith of Turenne, Corneille, and 
Bossuet. And yet I have always 
been, I am at present, and I hope I 
shall die, that which in philosophy is 
termed a spiritualist.” We confess 
we are not able to perceive the light 
which, according to some critics, this 
confession throws upon the life of 
Beranger; it is a record of the com- 
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mon crisis, terminating unhappily 
but not unnaturally the wrong way ; 
for Reason, which cannot do much 
against Religion, finds a perfectly 
suitable antagonist in the religious 
sentiment, which she is sufficiently 
able to depose from the first place in 
every mind. This is what seems to 
have happened to Beranger. The 
sentiment which is his only idea of 
faith cannot reign paramount in a 
mind which, in spite of its poetic 
character, is still so practical and 
reasonable. He retains just enough 
of it to beautify nature and humanity 
with a thought of God, and to en- 
courage his own benevolent intui- 
tions. He cannot be a good Catholic. 
He sees nothing to believe in but the 
faith of the Church, or that which 
seems the faith of nature. With all 
his education and surroundings, his 
decision seems only what was to be 
looked for—and it is not for us to 
judge him. 

However, he destroyed the religious 
verses ; he was uneasy in any kind of 
sham. Nor did he please himself 
much better in dramatic writings: 
for a time, indeed, he is altogether at 
sea, irresolute about his work, his 
opinions, and his future, and even 
troubled with that other kind of 
scepticism—melancholy _ dissatisfac- 
tion and doubt about the world sur- 
rounding him, which is no unusual 
feature in the first serious period of 
thought. These shadows, however, 
pass away eventually from a mind 
about which there was nothing mor- 
bid. In correcting a pastoral poem 
which he had begun some time 
previously, but never completed, 
he began to see better than he had 
ever done the secrets of his own 
language. He discovered that the 
odes and dithyrambics, after which 
all the world ran wild, were but , 
exotics transplanted into a soil where 
they had never taken deep root. He 
could find no parallel between a Pin- 
dar chanting the verse in which he 
celebrated his country, its heroes, 
and its gods, to the assembled 
people on Olympus, and a modern 
poet, whose works are submitted to 
the cool judgement of critical readers. 
His old dislike to the classical mania, 
then prevalent every where, takes form 
and force as he purstes his own stu- 
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dies. He throws aside all his at- 
tempts in the so-called higher orders 
of literature, and defies the Academy, 
“so strong in Latin and in Greek,” to 
pardon him for his heresy. “ They 
say,” he adds with humour, “that 
nothing enlightens like the flame of 
manuscripts which their authors have 
had the courage to throw into the 
fire; J ought to see very clearly. I 
have known authors who have not 
lost one of their verses. I have not 
preserved more than a quarter of 
mine, yet I feel to-day that I have pre- 
served too many.” 

At the same time in which he ar- 
rives at this decision, he also sets 
himself seriously to work to perfect 
his style. Ideas, good or bad, 
rarely failed him; but it is now the 
niceties of expression in which he 
labours. 
should have its own grammar and 
dictionary, and even its manner of 
rhyme, and broods long over his 
thoughts before -he permits them to 
see the light. “I only give these de- 
tails,” says Beranger, “ for those men 
who think that to write well it is 
enough to let their words fall at 
hazard on the paper, and that a 
foundation of reflection or prepara- 
tory reading is of no value. If this 
continues, you shall see that they will 
write without knowing how to read. 
Certainly there are some who, privi- 
leged by genius, might succeed in 
everything without trouble; but who 
has the right to believe himself a 
genius ?” 

The old man could not have put a 
better moral to his life. He, of all 
men, conscious of his native rights as 
a poet, yet voluntarily and soberly 
choosing for himself the occupation 
of a ‘chansonnier, might have pre- 
sumed upon his genius, if any one 
could. On the contrary, he laboured 
closely at his profession, bringing to 
it all his experience of life, all :his 
conscientious exertions, all the helps 
which industry and good sense could 
see available. It is a lesson which 
many people may read with advan- 
tage; true genius seldom presumes 
upon its own powers. 

Beranger by this time has become 
popular and sought after in society : 
his songs, still unpublished, have at- 
tained a private circulation from hand 
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to hand, which perhaps gives a more 
piquant celebrity to their author than 
the mere reputation of a book. Offi- 
cial critics even predict troubles which 
do not overtake the author of the 
Roi d’ Yvetot, though he has reason 
to believe that it has been brought 
under the notice of the Emperor as a 

olitical satire. Beranger himself, 

owever, does not add this pleasant 
story, which we quote from his friend 
Lapointe’s Memoires sur Beranger, 
of the reception given to this song by 
Napoleon. 


“Certain courtiers, wishing to injure 
the poet, who then held a modest ap- 
pointment worth twelve hundred franes, 
denounced the chanson and the chanson- 
nier to the Emperor. 

“« Who has made this song?’ asked 
the hero, who was not much disturbed 
by it, 

“*Sire, it is one employed at the Uni- 
versity.’ 

“* How much has he?’ 

““¢ Twelve hundred francs, sire.’ 

“Hh bien, let them give him 
fifteen.’” 


When a poet’s genius is acknow- 
ledged, his position assured, and his 
popularity steadily advancing, his life 
is apt to lose its events, and, so far 
as story-telling goes, its interest. He 
is no longer a boy in the shelter of 
domestic circumstances, which ten- 
derness, discontent, uncertainty, and 
the vivid recollection of youth, make 
always picturesque and interesting. 
His father is dead, he has formed no 
new relations save those of friendship, 
and speaks of himself as strengthened 
against the hypocrisy of “la haute 
société” by “a ripe age, settled ideas, 
and a character tried by evil fortune.’ 
We are no longer made aware of the 
busy and perpetual flow of events and 
changes, of good fortune and evil for- 
tune, every shadow of which helps to 
form the youth for his future life. 
He is now living the life for which 
all these things prepared him, net 
despising the charms of society, yet 
shy of them, and loving to dine with 
the companions of his poverty in the 
ks or behind the shop, places 
amiliar and dear to him. Nor is he 
of the organised society of 


less sh 
hich woos him next. Though 


wits w 


he loves the social table, Beranger is 
no admirer of the systematised merry- 
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making which has no longer licence 
to be spontaneous. He does not 
refuse to go to the Caveau, the literary 
club of chansonniers and dramatists, 
nor to be elected a member of it; 
but he shrinks presently from habits 
so much unlike his own, and leaves 
it at last with one of those shrewd 
sayings which his good-humoured 
philosophy abounds in: ‘Societies 
which profess to be joyous are seldom 
gay.” 

In the latter part of this autobio- 
graphy, these sparks of kindly and 
wise thought abound. He has arriv- 
ed at the time of leisure, and the 
speed of his recital pauses. He has 
time to linger and let us know what 
he said under such and such circum- 
stances, and what were the rules of 
his conduct—not without a pleasant 
old man’s word of counsel to the 
young men whom he loves. It is 
these young men whom he warns not 
to permit themselves to be trans- 
planted into gilded salons, where 
they will be separated from their old 
friends; and not to blush for their 
poverty, but to learn how to say, “I 
am poor;” and he pleases himself 
with recalling the comfort which he 
found in the society of youth, when 
those who professed to lead the libe- 
ral and revolutionary forces gave 
him small satisfaction. And in the 
slower course of personal experience, 
lively sketches of political personages 
and public events intervene. He 
sees with a sore heart the entrance 
of the allied armies into Paris, believ- 
ing that if he had but got the gun 
which he wanted, in common with 
hundreds of the working people who 
sought for arms without being able 
to obtain them, “I should have 
been brave that day!” But the Allies 
entered, the Bourbons were restored, 
and the author of the Roi d’ Yvetot 
was perfectly safe in his appoint- 
ment, getting abundant credit from 
the Royalists for that satire. And it is 
not till after this period that the 
well-known and popular chansonnier 
publishes his first volume, which, 
though it makes him “ le chansonnier 
de Vopposition,” is tolerably well 
received for the moment by the 
authorities. This good humour 
does not last, however. By-and-by 
he is warned, that if he publishes 
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more, it will be at the peril of 
his income. This is not a kind of 
threat to awe Beranger; and accord- 
ingly, when he is ready with his next 
publication, he resigns the situation, 
and trusts himself to fortune. The 
publication of the two volumes which 
now appear, he contracts for at the 
cost of fifteen thousand francs—a 
sum which it seems impossible to 
him can ever be paid by his little 
books, and the acquisition of which 
fills him with a “ foolish joy,” in com- 
parison with which all his after- 
receipts have little effect upon him, 
This book, however, brings on a 
State prosecution, concluded by an 
imprisonment of three months and a 
fine of five hundred francs—in all 
which proceeding, the thing which 
Beranger feels most is that his advo- 
cate undervalued “ the importance of 
the chanson.” This was his friend 
Dupin, who defended him with the 
greatest zeal and eloquence, but who 
thought it was for his client’s interest 
to speak as lightly as possible of those 
beloved verses, which Marchangy the 
Avocat General was more respectful 
to, even in opposing. The accusation 
did him more justice than the de- 
fence; he says with a whimsical and 
comic displeasure, “I love better to 
be hanged by my enemies than 
drowned by my friends. It was, 
however, not the less wise of my 
advocate to endeavour thus to avoid 
the long imprisonment with which I 
was menaced. Besides, it was not 
till some time later that they granted 
the quality of poet to the ehanson- 
nier; and, strange enough! the 
English were, I believe, the first to 
give me this title in the Edinburgh 
Review.” 

Beranger, however, spite df his 
annoyance at this lése majesté on the 
part of his advocate, found his 
quarters in St. Pelagie extremely 
comfortable, and bore his imprison- 
ment with much gaiety. He had 
scarcely left the prison when another 
accusation was preferred against him, 
which came to nothing. Later, when 
he published a fourth volume, he was 
again condemned, and spent another 
nine months in prison without losing 
heart. He suffered, however, for his 
own sentiments, and not for those of 
any party; indeed, he is particular 
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above all in defending his indepen- 
dence and perfect freedom from 
political bondage; and he had no 
respect for the leaders of the popular 
opinions. “Many of those gentle- 
men thanked me for the help which 
I had endeavoured to give,” he says. 
“J answered, ‘Do not thank me for 
songs made against our enemies— 
thank me for those which I have not 
made against you.’” But he was uni- 
versally sought after in spite of the 
indomitable independence—always 
good-humoured, yet quite immovable, 
with which he resisted the advances 
of the great. “I have a dictionary 
different from that which is used in 
our salons,” he says to M. de la 
Ronchefoncanld: and even speaks 
merrily of the chateau of his friend 
Lafitte, as a place which was insup- 
ortable save in the society of 
Manuel, Thiers, and Mignet, and 
cannot forget that he was never able 
to make a single couplet in it. “TI 
was not born for the chateauz,” he 
adds. With all his great friends, his 
immense popularity, and the eager 
desire of partisans, too enthusiastic 
to be wise, to bring him likewise into 
office and power as soon as the 
liberal party were at the head of 
affuirs, Beranger’s own perfect good 
sense and _ self-appreciation never 
faltered. His young friends would 
have had him receive the portefeuille 
of the Minister of Public Instruction 
at the Revolution of July. He 
turned it aside laughingly, with a 
favourite joke of his—“ Be it so; I 
will make them adopt my chansons 
as a schoolbook in the pensionnats 
de demoiselles;” and though he 
heartily approves of Louis Philippe’s 
election, republican though he is, 
being above all a patriot, nothing ever 
could induce him to present himself 
to the new king. It is in the same 
spirit that considerably later, long 
after he had concluded his autobio- 
graphy, he resisted with the most 
anxious pertinacity all the attempts 
which were made to draw him into 
public affairs in 1848. We can only 
refer to the extremely touching and 
beautiful letter to the electors who 
were so anxious to send him to the. 
National Assembly, which is printed 
in the appendix to this memoir. It 
is but the reiteration of a sentiment 
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which has prevailed with him 
throughout his life. Singularly clear- 
sighted, and full of homely sense 
and self-command, nothing could 
induce Beranger to believe in the 
universality of his own powers. 
These powers, however, he had 
studied carefully, and became more 
and more thoroughly aequainted with 
during the course of his long life. 
He knew what he could do—a piece 
of knowledge which sundry other 
poets have attained to; but he knew 
at the same time what he could not 
do—a most rare and hardly-procured 
information. Knowing it, he cannot 
be persuaded to make experinents 
with his own fame; and his firmness 
in resisting all solicitations of the 
kind is very well illustrated by an 
anecdote of Lapointe upon this part 
of the poet’s life :— 

“Tn the first days of the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, when all the world lost 
its wits,” says this commentator, 
“when the people raised barricades 
and fought, the poet held out against 
the storm, reassured some, fed others ; 
the chansonnier had become a sol- 
dier.” But when the tempest was 
over—when “ the friends of the poet 
held the new power, the chansonnier 


_retired—all the honours which they 


proposed to him he refused. This 
constant persistance in being nothing 
was the result of a profound calcula- 
tion; without nobility, without for- 
tune, having no other prestige than 
that of his songs, he felt that it 
would be difficult for him to maintain 
an elevated post. ‘ Je ne serai quel- 
que chose, said he, ‘gud la con- 
dition que je ne serai rien,” 

And to this determination he re- 
mained faithful all his life, declining 
even to seck admittance into the 
Academy, which might have been 
supposed more tempting than politi- 
cal power, to a poet so jealous for 
the due,honour of his genre as 
Beranger. 

With the establishment of the 
Citizen King upon the throne, the 
autobiography of the popular poet 
comes to a conclusion; but we are 
not without details as to his after-life. 
He thought his work over and his 
songs done at this political epoch, 
and he went to seek tranquillity for 
his old age in the country, where he 
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could at least be free from the 
solicitations which were so disagree- 
able to him. He tried Passy, Fon- 
tainbleau, and Tours in succession ; 
but though he loved the country, he 
was entirely a man of the town, and 
did not remain long out of Paris, 
where all his friends and all his 
associations qvere. A lively account 
of his life and habits, in his last 
stage, is to be found in the work of 
Lapointe, who never tires of repeat- 
ing tales of the kindness, the in- 
exhaustible benevolence, and the 
abounding sympathies of the poet, 
whom he calls Mon maitre. But that 
it is almost impossible to choose 
among so many, we should have 
been glad to quote some of these 
stories. They show kindly old age 
in one of its most beautiful aspects. 
Beranger cannot go about the streets 
without meeting a hundred little ad- 
ventures. It does not appear that 
he can see any creature poor or in 
suffering, without pausing to ascer- 
tain how he can help them; and 
in these Parisian streets, which the 
popular poet has studied all his life, 
and to the lively and diversified ani- 
mation of which he owed much of 
his power over the sympathies of his 
countrymen, he is continually repay- 
ing to some desolate widow or blind 
workman, or other unfortunate, the 
gain which he has derived from this 
busy book of life. The modest little 
income, and the much greater in- 
fluence which his works have gained 
for him, he spends in an overflowing 
and inexhaustible charity. It,is im- 
possible to say that what he has is 
lightly won, after his own statement 
that he seldom produced more than 
fifteen or sixteen songs in a year. 
But it is splendidly spent; and his 
poor compatriots come to him from 
all quarters, confident in the open 
heart which is never shut against 
them, seeking every kind of bene- 
volence, from substantial benefits of 
money, or recommendation still more 
potent, to the perfectly French and 
superlative petition of the old con- 
cierge who prays to be permitted to 
embrace him. “ At that time they 
used to question me,” says Lapointe, 
*** Does Beranger do nothing ?—what 
is it that Beranger does? What 
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does he?—he does that which he 
always did—good works.” And he 
certainly proves what he says. 

In those days the life of the old 
poet was of this fashion: “He 
went out usually about two o'clock, 
to visit those of his old friends whom 
death had left to him, now become 
few, or to solicit in some of the 
public offices, perhaps, employment 
for a young man without occupation; 
perhaps help for a family without 
bread; sometimes he went to the 
Bois de Boulogne, which he loved 
much before they spoiled it. At six 
he returned to dine, and did not go 
out again. He had always one, two, 
or sometimes three persons to dine 
with him. He loved not to dine 
alone. ‘La compagnie oblige,’ he 
said. On one day of the week he 
gave a great dinner. I have seen as 
many as sixteen persons in his little 
salle ad manger. And what gaiety, 
what amiability was in his bearing! 
Sometimes they sang, and he sang 
himself. They talked of everything.” 
This pleasant sketch is supplemented 
by various individual traits, and 
by witty or rather shrewd. and 
humorous sayings. He had always 
a great appetite, and esteemed men 
who had an equal gift in this re 
spect, and who were good laughers, 
** Les bonnes pensées viennent d'un 
bon estomac,” he said pleasantly. 
He had no patience with the melan- 
choly and 6lasé youth. ‘“Jls ont 
toujours Vair de s’étre tués la veille,” 
he remarks upon these young men, 
and he thinks it a bad symptom, 
With all his benevolence, he was 
seldom in the crestfallen condition 
of the good Mayor of Gatesboro’ ; it 
was not very easy to deceive him, 
and he treats with sarcastic polite- 
ness what he calls “ mendicité en 
carosse,” the advantage which some 
people of wealth would have taken of 
his well-known charity. Indeed, in 
the midst of his gaiety, his liberality, 
his freedom of speech and action, the 
most striking feature in the character 
of Beranger is this admirable good 
sense, which never forsakes him. 
From the time when Maman Bouvet, 
in the little inn at Peronne, takes 
counsel with the young sage of twelve 
years old, until the period when he 
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sits, at seventy, cheerful, independent, 
and untrammelled, giving shrewd 
opinions upon all the passing events, 
this sagacity never forsakes him. It 
is not abstract wisdom, it is not wit; 
it is a shrewd, homely, practical in- 
sight into human affairs and motives, 
rarely mistaken, but never ill-natured, 
and often full of a happy and kindly 
humour. He is a patriot and a re- 
publican, but he is no theorist; he 
wants to see his country safe and 
happy, without insisting that she 
shall be happy in his way. Great 
plans do not deceive him, and he 
remains undeluded even by the en- 
thusiasm of a revolution. “ What 
divides you,” he says to Armand 
Marrast in 1848, “is less the diversity 
of your opinions, than the similarity 
of your pretensions.” For himself 
he pretends nothing, save the sole 
and simple dignity, of which alone 
he is jealous—the rank of poet. The 
position which he chooses for him- 
self, and reserves, in spite of all 
temptations, with this unerring sa- 
gacity, throws a singular light of 
contrast well worth observation upon 
the more usual pretensions of men of 
literature in France. He is almost 
the only one among them who sees 
through the false philosophy of this 
strange result of literary fame; and 
even then he makes no brag of the 
principle, and condemns none of his 
confréres, who believe that they must 
be able to govern because they are 
able to write. He judges for himself 
clearly, simply, and with the most 
just perception of natural fitness and 
propriety; but, in spite of the moral 
with which the old man, as he grows 
old, loves to point the tale which he 
tells to youth, his natural wisdom 
always preserves him from any at- 
tempt to impose his own conclu- 
sion as a yoke upon the neck of 
others. 

This autobiography of Beranger is 
not, however, a political work; it is 
his own life, naturally and simply 
told; and it is only when the events 
of his life become fewer, and his 
position is established, that he turns 
aside to tell stories of such historical 
names as Bernadotte, Talleyrand, 
and Fouché. During the times of 
the Revolution and the Empire, he 
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is more engaged with the personal 
thread of his own experiences—those 
experiences which came to fruit in 
later times. But though the politi- 
cal reader may be disappointed to 
find so little record of the parties 
and discussions of State in this vol- 
ume, no one who wished to make 
acquaintance with the man—no one 
interested in the real history of the 
people—will find reason to share this 
feeling. Beranger himself stands 
clear on a sunshiny background of 
lively observation and tender good- 
ness. A man of steady good sense 
and humbleness, marvellous in a 
Frenchman—full, notwithstanding, of 
French sensibility and enthusiasm, 
which gives to his shrewd and kindly 
bonhommie the individual traits of 
his country; and not less clear are 
his surroundings, his humble relatives, 
his volatile father, his ambitious com- 
panions, and the crowd which adored 
him. For the under-current of his- 
tory, always so interesting and full 
of instruction—for a delightful picture 
of the poet, and many pleasant. side- 
lights thrown upon. the principal in- 
cidents of the period, this little vol- 
ume will be found as valuable as it is 
interesting. The charm of its naive 
and natural story cannot be given in 
any resumé, however full; but we 
do not doubt that the English trans- 
lation, which has appeared almost 
simultaneously with the French ori- 
ginal, will convey. to a great many 
English readers, who at present know 
little of him, some sympathy with 
the popular love and regard which 
surrounds the name of Beranger 
among his own countrymen. 

We have left ourselves no space to 
consider the Derniéres Chansons, a 
volume which has not very long 
preceded this memoir. But Beranger’s 
graces and peculiarities are already 
so well known that it seems scarcely 
necessary. The poetry of old age 
never was expressed more exquisite- 
ly than in some of these last songs; 
and we cannot refrain from quoting 
an example or two of the old man’s 
gravity and gaiety, each in its way so 
admirable and so true to nature. For 
the latter, see the humour, whimsical, 
yet not without a semi-tone of Pathos, 
in which he celebrates, having attain- 
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ed to it, the birthday of the Septua- 
genaire :— 


“Me voila septuagénaire,— 
Beau titre, mais lourd & porter ; 
Amis, ce titre qu’on vénére, 
Nul de vous n’ose le chanter: 
Tout en respectant la vieillesse, 
J'ai bien étudié les vieux,— 
Ah! que les vieux 
Sont ennuyeux! 
Malgré mai, j’en grossis l’espéce ; 
Ah! que les vieux 
Sont ennuyeux! 
Ne rien faire est ce qu’ils font mieux. 


Que de plaisirs un vieux condamne ! 
Au progrés il met son veto ; 
Ne renversez pas ma tisane, 
Ne dérangez pas mon loto ;— 
Tous ils ont peur qu'un nouveau monde 
N’enterre leur monde trop vieux. 
Ah! que les vieux 
Sont ennuyeux! 
Le ciel sourit: le vieillard gronde ;— 
Ah! que les vieux 
Sent ennuyeux! 
Ne rien faire est ce qu’ils font mieux.” 


* Last of all comes the “ Adieu to 
France ” of her most loving and faith- 
ful son, whose warmest thoughts at 
all times huve been for the welfare of 
his country. It is thus he says his 
farewell :— 


“France, je meurs, je meurs: tout me 
l’annonce. 

Mére adorée, adieu. Que tont saint nom 

Soit le dernier que ma bouche prononce. 

Aucun Frangais t’aima-t-il plus? 
non, 

Je t’ai chantée avant de savoir lire ; 

Et quand la mort me tient sous son épien, 

En te chantant mon dernier souffle expire. 

A tant d'amour donne une larme. Adieu! 


Oh ! 


Demi-couché, je me vois dans la tombe. 
Ah! viens en aide & tous ceux que j’aimais, 
Tu le dois, France, 4 la pauvre colombe 
Qui dans ton champ ne butina jamais. 
Pour qu’a tes fils arrive ma kag oy 

Lorsque déja j'entends la voix de Dieu, 

De mon tombeau j'ai soutenu la piérre, 
Mon bras se lasse ; elle retombe—Adieu !” 


It would be too tempting to go fur- 
ther, but there is abundant evidence 
that the old chansonnier had lost 
nothing of his gift, and that the 
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chanson was still safe in his hands. 
Let us find room yet for one of the 
last arrows of his wit against the 
English, which, however, may possibly 
strike a good deal nearer to the 
mark in the consciousness of a cer- 
tain class of authors among us, than 
do most of those witty projectiles dis- 
charged by our neighbours, at which 
our insular arrogance only laughs. 
It is the history of an idea, which has 
suddenly alarmed the bourgeois by 
knocking at their doors, and which 
gets disowned on all hands until— 


“ Pauvre idée! Enfin un Anglais 
L’achéte; et le sir Britannique 
A Londres lui donne un palais, 
En criant, C’est ma fille unique! 
Cheur de Bourgeois, 
Une idée a frappé chez nous, 
Fermons notre porte aux verrous.” 


It would be easy to cite many pas- 
sages from these songs illustrative of 
the life which is now fully before us, 
but we can only pause to repeat 
what we have already said, that we 
have nowhere seen the poetry of old 
age, peculiar as it is, expressed with 
greater sweetness and power. 

Beranger died amidst such popular 
expressions of regard and anxiety, as 
we sometimes, but very rarely, bestow 
upon the end of a very popular states- 
man, but which no poet yet has 
attained in this country. Is the 
fault with the people or the poet? 
This singer lived. among his 
fellow-citizens, thought like them, 
sang for them, met them in a hun- 
dred little rencontres of social life, 
and was never slow to acknowledge 
his origin and sympathies, which were 
entirely with them. The crowd 
preserved with French fervour as 
sacred relics the immortelles which 
had covered his pall, and which they 
divided among themselves; and 
public honours attended his funeral. 
So lived and so died the chanson- 
nier. 
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THE FIRST BENGAL EUROPEAN FUSILIERS IN THE DELHI CAMPAIGN. 


[A short history of some of the doings of the 1st European Bengal Fusiliers, 
formerly known as Lord Lake’s “dear old dirty shirts”; taken on the 
spot in spare moments during the Delhi campaign. ] 


“Historic pride clin 


to masses as much as to individuals, conducting to 


honourable pride when rightly felt; if otherwise, this cankers. With soldiers 
this springs from regimental traditions.” 


On the 13th May, 1857, Major Jacob 
rode into Dagshai from Simla, with 
orders from the Commander-in-Chief 
for the ist European Bengal Fusi- 
liers to march to Umballa without 
delay; and accordingly a reference 
to the Regimental Order-book will 
show, that at 4 p.m. the regiment 
was directed to parade in shirt- 
sleeves, with sixty rounds in pouch, 
and food in haversack. The corps 
marched, full of health and spirits, 
a little before five, only anxious not 
to be too late, and little anticipating 
the work to be done ere the brave 
fellows should again return to the 
Hill station of Dugshai. 

Colonel Welchman was unable to 
accompany the corps, as he had a few 
days previously undergone a severe 
surgical operation. 

The evening was cool in the 
station, yet no sooner did we begin 
to descend the shoulder of the hill, 
than the heat began to make itself 
unpleasantly felt; and this, added 
to the continual steep descent, al- 
most uninterrupted for twenty-five 
miles, which necessarily occasioned 
the men’s feet to be driven forward 
against the hard leather of their 
ammunition boots, caused so many 
to become foot-sore and exhausted, 
that before we reached Kalka, at 
least half the regiment had fallen 
out. Near Kalka we halted for four 
hours, but avoided any stay in the 
town, cholera being prevalent there. 

The order to move from Dugshai 
being urgent, and no coolies or 
means of carriage being available, 
or procurable at that place, nothing 
for men or officers could be brought 
with the column, beyond what the 
private servant of the officer, or the 
regimental servants of the soldiers 
could bring, so that when after a 
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twenty-four mile march, we reached 
our halting-place, all we could do 
was to go to bed camp fashion, 7. @. 
on the ground, with our clothes on, 
After we had been lying there for 
some time, and I had nearly suc- 
ceeded in falling asleep, I heard 
Wriford sing out, “ Here’s my servant 
at last. Who wants bread and beef?” 
Of course there were plenty of 
wanters, and then, strange to say, 
those who, when they had nothing, 
were quite contented, could not be 
satisfied, after the beef, without push- 
ing on to Baines’ hotel, about a mile 
a-head, where we found a good 
supper laid out, and above all tea, 
so that we got on famously. 

We started again at half-past one 
A.M., but so many men had not come 
up that Captain Wriford was left to 
bring on the stragglers. We marched 
till daylight, halting at Pinjore, 
where we did not delay long, but 
pushed on to Chundeeghur, which 
we reached about half-past six, and 
the sun being very hot, we there 
rested for the day; the men in the 
serai, the officers under some trees, 
where the time passed pleasantly 
enough. In fact, though all ought 
to have been tired, none seemed to be 
disposed to sleep. One, the Indefati- 
gable, absolutely set to reading the 
Military Regulations; of course, such 
a thing could never be permitted, and 
a shower of artificial snow, invented 
out of feathery grass expressly for 
the occasion by Master Frank, and 
poured on the Indefatigable’s head, 
caused the military code to be shut 
up amid roars of laughter. Here we 
dined, and a more light-hearted party 
never sat under those old mangoes; 
for had we not heard how that the 
gallant Rifles and Oarabineers had 
re-taken Delhi, and treated the muti- 
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neers just as they deserved? and were 
not we to do the same to the incen- 
diaries at Umballa ? 

We marched at 5 p.m., and got on 
better than the first night, for it was 
now possible to procure carriage for 
the lame and exhausted. At 10 p.m. 
we reach Mobarrackpore and halted, 
the men cooking and having rum 
served out, the officers getting on as 
best they might, almost all servants 
being far behind. Here cholera first 
paid us a visit; two cases occurred, 
but both men did well. After three 
hours’ rest we resumed our route, 
and, just before daylight, were met 
by a large string of elephants, most 
thoughtfully sent’ by the authorities 
to carry those who were wearied. 
We reached Umballa about 7 a.m. 
on the 15th May. Time taken to do 
these sixty miles, thirty-eight hours ! 

Our first feeling on reaching can- 
tonments was one of disgust at having 
no work, all there being seemingly 
quiet; our next one of satisfaction at 
the prospect of forming part of the 
force proceeding to Delhi, for we were 
here undeceived as to the taking of 
that place by the Rifles and Carabi- 
neers ; moreover, it: was a great relief 
to be out of the sun, and to have 
oo of soda water to drink. Oh, 

essrs. Peake, Allan & Co. what a 
debt do we not owe you—painful the 
debt, delightful the draught! Yes; 
the memory of those long drinks is 
still refreshing, and even the Count 
was obliged to forget himself in some 
degree and “ ask for more.” 

We had only been in cantonments 
a few days when cholera of the worst 
form showed itself among us, and 
continyed with increasing severity till 
we left the ill-omened place, where so 
many of our strongest rest for ever. 

Companies 7, 8, 9, and 10, were 
sent in advance to Kurnaul on the 
evening of the 17th, Captain Dennis 
commanding. The distance, forty 
miles, being got over in two days, 
this detachment was put, on arrival, 
under Brigadier G., who had escaped 
with others from Delhi. The head- 
quarters marched fron Unmballa 
on the 21st May, at 11 p.m., and 
reached Shahabad about seven next 
morning. Cholera still kept with 


the corps and increased our difficul- 
ties, the medical establishment being 
unavoidably on the lowest numerical 
scale, from the division of the regi- 
ment into three parts, and the im- 
possibility of procuring servants at 
Umballa. “On the 22d we again 
marched to Peeple; on the 238d to 
Bootanah; and on the 24th to Kar- 
naul. Here we were quartered in 
the Dak Bungalow, and somewhat 
astonished the good and kind Colonel 
Chester, Adjutant-General of the 
Forces, by the vivacity of our fun. 
In fact, the uproar and cheering on 
the arrival of the Indefatigable from 
Meerut, where he went alone with 
despatches, to open the communica- 
tion, was so great, that a stranger 
might have fancied the mutineers 
were being attacked and put to the 
rout, 

On reaching Kurnaul we found the 
left wing had marched for Paneeput, 
symptoms of disaffection having been 
shown by the natives of that city. 
The place itself is not regularly forti- 
fied, though walled, and containing 
many thousand inhabitants. Here I 
must record a most particularly 
trying march performed by the left 
wing, and other troops composing 
this detachment. They had marched 
on the 23d from Kurnaul to Goroun- 
dah, which they reached at about 
7 am. and the day was, I well 
remember, one of the very hottest 
of the season, close, burning, and op- 
pressive. At 11 .m. the order came, 
that they were urgently required at 
Paneeput; without a murmur the 
gallant fellows buckled on_ their 
accoutrements, and in that red hot 
sun, without refreshment, marched 
ten miles, just arriving in time to 
awe the disorderly, and save the city. 
The next day all the inhabitants were 
disarmed. 

Above I have said the men were 
without any refreshment, but such 
was not entirely the case, for near 
one of the wells on the roadside was 
a bed of very fine onions, tempting 
fellows, green above, white below, 
regular sneezers, and no mistake. In 
a twinkling the khet* was clear, so 
much so, that when private No. 600 
came to his officer and said, “ Plaize 
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yer honor wheres the onions lay,” 
the officer was quite at a loss to tell 
rivate No. 600 where the esculents 

d been. 

The right wing left Kurnaul a few 
hours before the Commander-in-Chief 
breathed his last, and * marching 
eighteen miles, joined the left wing. 
We here left cholera behind us, and 
after a halt of three days, marched 
to Soomalka, and on the 80th again 
moved to Sursowlie, and on the 81st 
to Rae, where we halted till the 
morning of the 4th. At this place 
we made examples of some of the 
murderers and insulters of women 
and children. The rest of the Um- 
balla force coming up on the 4th, we 
moved to Allepore, Brigadier Show- 
ers assuming charge of the Ist bri- 
gade, in which the Ist Fusiliers was 
placed. Colonel Welchman and Cap- 
tain Brown joined us on the 5th, the 
first still weakly, but his gallant 
spirit urged the old soldier on, to 
leave his family and pleasant home 
for fatigues and dangers at the head of 
his corps. At Allepore we remained 
till Wilson and the heavy guns 
joined from the Hindon, where they 
had had some sharp fighting. While 
halted, the refreshing news was 
brought in by the Indefatigable that 
the enemy had occupied a serai on 
the road to Delhi, with a strong vil- 
lage to the left, and that a consi- 
derable number of guns had been 
brought by the mutineers to defend 
the place. Accordingly, when the 
orders came out on the 7th for the 
advance to be led by two companies 
(Nos. 5 and 6) of the 1st Fasiliers, 
completed to twenty-five files each, 
commanded by Captain Brown, with 
Lieutenants Daniell and Walters, fol- 
lowed by Her Majesty’s 75th, the 
remainder of the 1st Fusiliers, and 
the other corps, with the artillery, 
we judged there would be some work 
to do, and therefore retired early, to 
be fresh for the morrow. 





“Our strong arms be our conscience, swords 
our law; 

March on, join bravely, let’s to it pell-mell.” 
The advance commenced at 1 a.., 

slowly along the road; and just as 

the early dawn began to streak the 

horizon, we reached to within some 

1200 yards of Bardul-ki-Serai. The 
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watch-fires of the enemy could now 
be seen distinctly before the white 
tents, seemingly to the left of the 
road. At this time bang went the 
first gun of the enemy, down the 
road, but well over our heads, imme- 
diately followed by a shell from a 
howitzer of theirs, which, better 
directed, killed a man and_ horse, 
and the battle of Bardul-ki-Serai 
had begun. The road was at once de- 
serted, the Ist forming in line to the 
right, in a ditch partly hid by trees ; 
here wa remained for gnly a minnte 
till our guns came to the front at the 
gallop along the road in a most dash- 
ing style. We then advanced over an 
open plain, fully exposed to the con- 
tinued fire of the enemy’s guns, and 
losing in a minute about twenty 
in killed and wounded. Here Gre- 
ville was hit, but not severely in- 
jured; Ellis, too, received three con- 
tusions from fragments of a shell 
which knocked over two men be- 
side him, he fortunately escaping 
without serious injury. Two com- 
panies were on the right of the 75th, 
the remainder of the regiment formed 
the line in support. The fire from 
the enemy’s guns, being, as above 
described, most intense, the infantry 
were ordered to seek for the cover 
afforded by a rising ground about 400 
yards in front of the enemy’s bat- 
tery. Here the whole regiment was 
assembled with the exception of the 
advanced guard, which remained on 
the roadside, close to the enemy’s 
position. The fire on this mound 
was truly constant, and fearfully ac- 
curate, and it was here Colonel Ches- 
ter fell, horse and rider, killed by a 
round shot. Just at this time the 
order was given to re-form and charge 
the enemy’s batteries ; but while doing 
so, some staff-officer called out, “ Pre- 
pare to receive cavalry!” The com- 
mand was partially obeyed, and 
caused much confusion; moreover, it 
Was quite unnecessary, as no cavalry 
could be seen. The regiment was 
then formed in line, and three com- 
panies detached to attack a village 
filled with rebel infantry ; but so 
many counter orders were given, that 
it resulted in the whole regiment 
advancing to the right, instead of 
five companies assisting the 75th, as 
was originally intended. The corps 
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advanced under a heavy fire, but the 
village was quickly stormed by our 
men, and the enemy at once driven 
out. In fact the gallant way in 
which the 75th charged the battery 
in their front, and captured the guns 
in it, produced such an impression on 
the enemy, that they seemed to have 
no wish to stay. Here Colonel 
Welchman had a narrow escape; he 
galloped after three men, one of 
whom he cut down, but the second 
turned and made a cut at the Colo- 
nel, whose horse, however, ,eceived 
the blow intended for the rider. 
Private Clarke, No. 3 Company, then 
came to the assistance of the Colo- 
nel, and received a cut over the 
shoulder, but at the same time drove 
his bayonet into the Pandy, whose 
sword he took, and carried for the 
remainder of the day; the wound 
disabling him so far as to prevent 
his carrying his musket. This sol- 
dier did not escape without further 
einjury, however, for as we were ad- 
vaneing, a cow charged, and knock- 
ed him down, breaking his collar 
bone. From that day Private Clarke 
declares he’d much rather meet two 
Sepoys than one cow. 

The troops moved steadily onwards 
in the Delhi direction, ’till we came 
to Azadpore; where the cantonment 
branches from the Delhi road. Here 
the enemy had guns which com- 
menced firing on the advancing col- 
umn. The Ist were at once ordered 
off to the left, to skirmish through 
gardens, and over an open space 
immediately opposite the Delhi can- 
tonment parade; we drove in the 
enemy quickly, their light guns 
meanwhile firing round shot into us 
from the ridge above cantonments. 
Having crossed the canal, and gained 
the parade, it became evident that, 
till supported, we could do little, and 
must incur much loss by advancing 
over the open parade; the men were 
therefore halted, under the shelter of 
the yells gr wall and the banks of 
the canal, till Money’s guns, firing 
from the left, told us they had 
reached the old cantonment Bazaar, 
and flanked the enemy. The 1st then 
advanced across the parade, through 
the Sepoy lines, and up to the de- 
serted guns on the ridge, along which 
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we marched in column, till dis- 
turbed by a round shot from the 
city, when the men were ordered to 
fall a little behind the ridge, so as to 
be protected, yet continuing to ad- 
vance. On this ridge was found a 
cart, which was at first thought to 
contain ammunition; on inspection 
we found it full of the remains of 
murdered fellow-Christians heaped 
together. 

The regiment at last found shelter 
under some trees, in what was subse- 
quently called “ the Valley of Death ;” 
and the men were to have had their 
grog served out, but the enemy’s shot 
beginning to come in rather too fre- 
quently to be pleasant, and a horse 
or two being knocked over, we were 
marched back to the old cantonment, 
the parade ground being occupied as 
the camp. Here we had about two 
hours’ rest, when informed that the 
enemy were coming out in force from 
the city. The regiment was at once 
under arms, but Colonel Welchman 
was so completely exhausted by the 
sun, he was quite unable to go out. 
Major Jacob, therefore, led us up to 
Hindoo Rao’s house, from whence 
the regiment was sent skirmishing 
to the right. We returned to camp 
about 6 p.M., having had a pretty 
hard day’s work, and having lost 
three in killed and twenty-six wound- 
ed. What think you of our first 
day’s work, Mr. Ebony ? 

On the 9th June, about 1 p.m., the 
alarm sounded, and the regiment was 
ordered to the ridge, Major Jacob 
commanding; here we saw the Pan- 
dies coming out in hundreds, to the 
left and along the front. They ob- 
served no formation, but came sneak- 
ing along behind walls and hedges. 
Notwithstanding the command of 
shelter which they had, they were at 
once checked by the field-pieces, and 
retired, though they could have lost 
very few men. e were thinking, 
also, of returning to camp at 5 P.M., 
when the firing of musketry on the 
right, which had been gradually in- 
creasing, became exceedingly brisk, 
and shortly after orders were given 
for five companies to move and sup- 
port the rifles. The enemy were 
quickly driven back almost to the 
walls of the city; and as nothing 
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more could possibly be done, the 
men were directed to retire. Most 
unfortunately, just then a bugler of 
one of the corps engaged sounded the 
retreat, and the enemy, knowing the 
call, advanced again to the attack in 
great, force, and with increased 
courage. Night was then coming on, 
so that we were unable to see some 
of our men who were wounded, and 
the body of Corporal M‘Gee, walking 
drum-major, was left on the ground ; 
this was recovered next day fright- 
fully mutilated. 

Lieutenant Butler joined from leave 
on the 9th, having ridden in from 
Mussoorie, 110 miles, in three days. 
As this was done on one horse, it was 
pretty good travelling for the season ; 
but the young soldier is partial to 
equestrian exercise, and his powers of 
adhesion are very great. 

June 10.—The regiment moved out 
at 11 a.m. to the right, and re- 
mained for a few hours near the 
mound. Nothing further was done, 
and we returned in the evening. 
About this time the white shirts of 
the men were dyed, so as to present 
less conspicuous marks to the enemy. 

11th.—The word was passed round 
about 3 a.m. for all officers and men 
to turn out; and it soon became 
whispered that the powder bags had 
been carried ahead for the purpose 
of blowing in the Lahore gate, and 
that Delhi was to be assaulted before 
daylight. We marched silently along 
for some short distance, when it was 
found that one of the brigadiers had 
not the men under his orders ready, 
and that day would dawn ere these 
men, absolutely necessary to increase 
the number of assailants, could join 
the attacking column. With our 
small force, to have assaulted Delhi, 
unless by surprise, would have been 
to insure failure; and thus this mode 
of attack was abandoned. Whether 
it would in the present instance have 
succeeded or not, is a question which 
must rest for ever undecided; but 
certainly this was the time to have 
made the attempt, if ever, and it 
looked very promising. The men 
were much discouraged by turning 
back, and from this time the leaguer 
of Delhi may be said to have com- 
menced. 
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LEAGUER OF DELHI. 


“To live means to work, and to work accord- 
ing to reason, but with us means to suffer.” 


June 12.—Moved out to the left, 
Colonel Welchman commanding. The 
wings were subsequently divided, the 
right marching down to the Subzee 
Mundeh, and the left skirmishing in 
the gardens down to the canal; the 
musketry was exceedingly lively, the 
rebels firing from behind walls and 
trees, retired on Delhi. In this con- 
test the enemy’s cavalry were mis- 
taken for the Guides, and thus es- 
caped severe punishment, giving us 
a parting volley as they galloped 
away. This morning we lost six men 
in killed and wounded. 

17th.—It being suspected that the 
enemy were erecting a battery on 
our right, the fire from which would 
greatly annoy our guns at Hindoo 
Rao’s, a force was ordered in the 
afternoon to attack the enemy, and 
capture the guns; Major Tombs, of 
the artillery, commanding the whole, 
Major Jacob, with three hundred men 
of the 1st, forming part of the force. 
This marched through the village of 
Subzee Munden, skirmishing through 
the dense gardens on the right. On 
reaching the Eed-ghar, the enemy 
retreated rapidly, and our men ad- 
vancing, captured one gun, the only 
piece of artillery seen—no batte 
was discovered. In this action, whic 
was admirably conducted, the Ist 
lost three killed and six wounded; 
Captain Brown was very severely in- 
jured, having one finger shot off, a 
bullet-wound through the wrist, an- 
other through the cheek; another 
smashed his collar-bone, and lodged 
among the muscles at the back of the 
neck; a graze on the side completed 
the list. The gallant Captain, I am 
happy to say, recovered. 

19th.—The enemy having been ob- 
served advancing in force ‘from the 
Lahore gate during the morning, evi- 
dently with the intention of acting on 
our right flank, the troops were or- 
dered to receive them. Colonel Welch- 
man commanding the 1st Fusiliers, 
these were directed to proceed to the 
mound, so as to protect the right 
flank, which the enemy first at- 
tacked. There we remained till half- 
past 5 p.m., about which time very 
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heavy firing from guns commenced 
within a mile and a half of camp and 
to the rear. The right wing, under 
Major Jacob, was now ordered to 
proceed to the scene of action and 
support the Rifles. By the time the 
wing reached the fight it was almost 
dark, and the position of the com- 
batants could only be distinguished 
by the flashing of the guns and mus- 
ketry, the fire from which was un- 
ceasing and sustained till dense 
darkness put an end to the combat. 
From this cause also the infantry 
got completely mingled: officers se- 
parated from their companies, and 
our men mistaken for and fired on 
as the enemy. In fact, so great 
was the confusion, and so little 
could officers tell where troops under 
their command were, that Colonel 
Beecher, a soldier always in the front, 
rode up to a corps of the enemy, 
supposing them to be our troops, 
and was there shot at, but happily 
escaped, not without a severe wound, 
however, the ball passing through 
his arm and breaking the bone. The 
men returned to camp worn out and 
exhausted. In this affair we lost 
five killed and ten wounded. Next 
morning the whole regiment was 
ordered out before daylight, Colonel 
Welchman commanding the Ist, 
which formed a portion of the attack- 
ing force. We came on the enemy 
just at dawn, drawn up in line to 
receive us. On the guns opening, 
however, they retired, without our 
infantry having fired a shot. One 
gun was abandoned by the enemy, it 
having stuck in a ditch. Two com- 
panies were ordered to skirmish to 
the right through gardens, and some 
entering a village were fired at by 
Sepoys lurking about. The Ist 
had one killed and two wounded. 
The troops returned about half-past 
9 a.m., but were hardly in camp an 
hour, when two round shot falling in 
the head-quarter camp and smashing 
the General’s crockery, gave notice 
that the enemy, so far from being dis- 
couraged, were again advancing to 
the attack. The troops were once 
more ordered out, but could not come 
up to the rebels, who retired as we 
advanced: A strong west wind, hot 
as the blast of a furnace, laden with 
dust, blew directly in the faces of our 
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men, and distressed them extremely ; 
moreover, from this cause, it was 
almost impossible to see the enemy. 
After skirmishing for miles, the 
troops returned about 1 p.m., greatly 
exhausted, and without being able to 
close with the foe. 





* Will he suecumb, or will he-not succumb ?” 
CLaupius, 


June 23d.—Shortly after breakfast 
the 1st Fusileers were ordered to the 
right of Hindoo Rao’s house, where 
the gallant Goorkahs were greatly 
pressed by the enemy ; the gardens in 
front and to the right were found oc- 
cupied by the rebels in force, and as 
they were driven out of these, they 
fell slowly back on the Subzee 
Mundeh, we continuing to advance. 
There the fight became very sharp, 
the enemy occupying the roofs and 
interior of the houses, and firing from 
these and the cross streets; when 
pressed running away at once, but 
turning back and again forming up in 
our rear, we not having men enough 
to hold and advance at the same time. 
On facing about this style of contest 
was again renewed, and though the 
village was finally won and kept by 
the 1st and 2d Fusiliers and Goorkahs, 
who fought exceedingly well, yet the 
fighting was very sharp, continuing 
through the whole of the entire day. 
It was here Colonel Welchman was 
most severely wounded, and obliged 
to leave the field, a ball having passed 
through his arm and injured the 
elbow joint, as he waved his sword in 
the front. Captain Dennis then com- 
manded, but was unable to remain, 
being struck down by the sun, from 
the effects of which he still continues 
to suffer. Lieutenant Wemyss then 
led on the men. Oaptain Greville, 
however, shortly relieved the Adju- 
tant, and brought the corps finally 
into camp. The 1st lost seven killed 
and forty-three wounded, five having 
mortal injuries. Seven officers were 
brought in from the field quite ex- 
hausted by the sun; in fact the men, 
though conquerors, felt their powers 
had been tried to the utmost. The 
attack of the mutineers was particu- 
larly obstinate and sustained, from 
the belief that on this day—the cen- 
tenary of Plassy —the Europeans 
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would be overcome and driven out of 
India for ever. 

While occupying this village an 
occurrence so ludicrous, yet tragical, 
occurred, though not with a man 
of our corps, that I insert it. In the 
intense heat a soldier of the 2d Fu- 
siliers and a Goorkah sought the 
shade and protection of the wail of a 
house, a window of which looked into 
the lane where they were seated. Not 
long had they rested when, from the 
open window, was seen to project 
the head of a sepoy. Now all Hin- 
doos have what ladies at home call 
“ back hair,” and this is usually turn- 
ed up ina knot. By this the unlucky 
wretch was at once seized, and, before 
he could even think of resistance, his 
head was, at a stroke, severed from 
the body by the sharp curved knife 
of the Goorkah. The soldier who 
saw this was so astonished at the 
whole thing, which looked so like an 
absurd scene in a pantomime, that he 
could not stir for laughing. It was 
on this day, too, I think, that Ser- 
geant Dunlavy, No. 8 company Ist 
Fusiliers, held his celebrated court- 
martial He had ¢aptured a man, 
evidently a sepoy, who had thrown 
away his arms. The sergeant, there- 
fore, considered it unfair to take ad- 
vantage of an unarmed man, and at 
the same time could not think of per- 
mitting a mutineer to escape; he there- 
fore summoned some of his comrades, 
tried the man by military law, and 
as the judges were unanimous in sen- 
tencing the prisoner to be shot, the 
sentence was there and then carried 
into effect. 

July 2.—Bareilly mutineers march- 
ed into Delhi with band playing, 
tune supposed to be the Rogue’s 
march, as being most appropriate. 
Turned out at 11 p.m. to attack Delhi, 
by blowing in the gates. No. 1 com- 
pany, under Lieutenant Oairnes, or- 
dered to form storming party, sup- 
ported by Nos. 2 and 8: point of 
attack to have been the Lahore gate. 
For some reason unknown the troops 
never marched, and I think every one 
in camp is now fully agreed that the 
abandonment of this measure was 
most fortunate. On the 5th General 
Barnard died of cholera, succeeded by 
General Wilgjpn. 
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“Now hold thee well together, 
Thou proud and knightly band, 
For ne’er hast thou been threatened 
With a danger more at hand.”— Un Lanp. 


July 9.—We were sitting at break- 
fast when the alarm sounded; the 
men turned out instantly. . There 
were only about two hundred men in 
the tents, the remainder being on 
picquet. Of these a hundred had 
been told off for night picquet, and in 
case of alarm during the day, were to 
go to the posts to which they had 
been told off. 

On the alarm sounding, the men and 
officers formed up immediately and 
doubled to their posts, as above ar- 
ranged ; for at this time some of the 
carabineers were seen galloping in 
disarray ; and loose horses, with sad- 
dies under their bellies, tearing 
through camp added to the confusion, 
The party told off for the rear battery 
moved quickly in that direction, but 
were much impeded by various orders 
given by different staff officers, such 
as, “Where are you running to?” 
“Come this way.” ‘“ Don’t run from 
a handful of natives,” which consider- 
ably riled our men, who were only 
apt at running to the fighting point; 
however, on getting to the grave- 
yard, the whistling of lead showed 
this point had been reached, and 
several sowars seen with drawn 
swords in their hands riding down 
the banks of the canal, seemed to in- 
dicate that the picquet of the 9th Ir- 
regulars were driven in. 

About a hundred of these men 
were collected behind the grave-yard 
wall, but as they did not fire, and by 
waving their swords in a friendly 
manner, and calling out at the same 
time, “Don’t fire on friends,” they 
were considered as such. Two ser- 
geants were sent to them, and asked 
who they were, and were answered 
“ Brothers ;” the men were therefore 
ordered to double on to the rear 
picquet. All had passed the bridge 
save about ten, who were in the act 
of doing so, when the sowars advanced 
and fired on the party. The men on 
the bridge were at once halted, and 
directed to fire; this at once checked 
the advance of the sowars; a second 
discharge sent them to the right about, 

This prompt act of Lieutenant 
Brown, little as it may seem, was of 
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the greatest consequence; for had the 
bridge been gained by the enemy’s 
cavalry, not only would a clear and 
open road have been secured for them, 
but our rear picquet, together with the 
battery, would most probably have 
fallen into their hands, as just at this 
critical time other columns of cavalry 
could be distinguished at the edge of 
the open plain, within a mile of the 
rear picquet, evidently there with 
the purpose of supporting those who 
were in our camp. 

While this was going on in our rear, 
a second detachment under Lieuten- 
ant Owen had moved rapidly in the 
direction of the mound. Here it was 
quickly perceived how matters had 
gone, and Lieutenant Owen, seeing no 
artillery officer in the battery, at once 
took charge of the guns, the loading 
and firing of which he superintended, 
while men of the Ist, and Sikhs, 
worked them, firing the 18-pounders 
on the enemy till an artillery officer 
came up. 

While the detachments were thus 
doing their duty nobly, the main 
body of the regiment, under Major 
Jacob, moved at once to the rear 
where a considerable body of cavalry 
was seen among our light guns, and 
within probably a hundred yards of 
the tent where we had been break- 
fasting. These quickly edged off as 
we advanced, and were mistaken for 
the 9th Irregular Cavalry then in 
camp; in truth, there were good 
grounds for the error, since sowars 
of the 9th were shot amongst these 
men! It was not for some time 
that they were discovered to be the 
enemy; probably but for Lieutenant 
Brown’s holding the bridge, all these 
miscreants would have escaped. This 
post, however, was now secured as 
above narrated. It was, therefore, ne- 
cessary to find another road to retreat 
by; this they were almost ‘on, and 
most unfortunately it led through our 
bazaar and the commissariat cattle. 
When, therefore, our mistake in not 
treating them as enemies was dis- 
covered, they were still able to retire, 
though in great precipitation, and 
leaving some behind; yet from the 
extreme confusion in the bazaar and 
among the cattle, it was impossible 
for our men to fire with the accuracy 
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or effect desired. We had three 
wounded in this affair. 

To show how little we were able 
to distinguish between these horse- 
men of the enemy and our own 
native sowars, I may briefly narrate 
a conversation I had with one of our 
wounded. “ Well, Conolly, I see you 
have got a bad cut, but I hope you 
gave as good as you received.” ‘No, 
sir, I am sorry I did not, for the 
villain came up to me dressed like a 
respectable native, and the first thing 
he did, without saying a word, was 
to cut me over the fingers, and before 
I could put my bayonet into him, he 
gave me the other cut over the head 
and I fell.” Iam glad to say Conolly 
recovered, and no doubt will avoid 
too intimate relations with respect- 
able natives in future. On this day, 
too, Corporal Moran had a little 
“birding” of a peculiar character. 
The corporal was our Provost-Mar- 
shal, and one of the ’cutest men in the 
corps. He was not at all satisfied 
with so many rogues escaping; and 
being a “detective” by nature, after 
searching all about on the ground, 
began to look up in the trees, and 
seeing a large pair of spurs, took a 
shot and brought down a remarkably 
fine sowar, whose nest was particu- 
larly well feathered, much to the 
corporal’s satisfaction. 





“The laurel chaplet when thou look’st on it, 
Speaks more of suffering than of prosperous 
state.”—GOETHE. 


July 14.—A column was formed 
under Brigadier Showers, and direct- 
ed, acting on the right against the 
enemy, to drive them back from the 
Subzee Mundeh as far as our right 
battery. The 1st led the column 
under Major Jacob, two companies 
skirmishing to the right of the road 
leading to Delhi as soon as we 
entered it; and this order was ob- 
served tijl the Subzee Mundeh pic- 
quet was reached, when two com- 
panies were also thrown out to the 
left, and almost immediately the 
enemy opened fire from the gardens, 
houses, and walls in front, and from 
light guns on the road. Our men 
advanced steadily, the enemy retreat- 
ing rapidly; just then Brigadier- 
General Chamberlaine wpe up, and 
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assuming command, directed the ad- 
vance, the whole of the Ist being 
thrown out on the right skirmishing ; 
the advance now became most rapid, 
in fact, a chase after a flying foe, for 
our guns had opened on the enemy 
down the road. The Ist continued 
at the run for about a quarter of a 
mile, and then part of the men form- 
ed up at a narrow bridge, so as to 
protect the guns from the enemy now 
retiring from beneath our batteries 
on the left of the road, while Major 
Jacob advanced with the principal 
part of the regiment to the right. It 
was about this time Lieutenant and 
Adjutant Wemyss was struck by a 
 musket-ball on the side, but he con- 
tinued to perform his duties. Here, 
indeed, the enemy’s fire became 
most deadly, and many of our men 
fell; Major Jacob’s horse was shot 
under him by a ball in the fore- 
head, ‘and very shortly after this 
the order was given to retire, when 
the enemy again advanced in force, 
infantry and guns, those guns which 
Greville “longed to take.” Lieute- 
nant Daniell was about this time 
wounded severely, and obliged to 
retire, though the brave young sol- 
dier was loth to do so, and endea- 
voured, by attempting to whistle, to 
hide the agony he suffered. I have 
not yet heard what tune he attempt- 
ed. I am glad to be able to add 
he is doing well. The picquet two 
or three times re-formed to meet 
and receive the enemy, who, how- 
ever, kept at a very respectful dis- 
tance, and thus we returned to camp 
at sunset, our loss in the Ist alone 
having been sixty-four in killed and 
wounded. About this time the work 
became much lighter, and the at- 
tacks of the enemy less frequent and 
harassing, so that the soldiers had 
some time to devote to the fine arts, 
at least I judge so from a drawing 
I saw on the walls of one of the 
houses in which they were picquet- 
ed. Of this I send you a copy; the 
painting itself needs no interpreter, 
and you will see the colour of the 
times tinges the ideas of the artist.* 
Others again devoted themselves to 
poctry, of which the following is a 
specimen :— 
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“ John Company shows little sense, 
In fighting Jack Sepoy at his own expense.” 


A third, evidently a man of stern 
mind, and, at the same time, having 
an eye to the good things of this life, 
has thus recorded his opinion of Ser- 
geant 

“ Sergeant is suspected of 
having put water in the grog; ’tis to 
be hoped he’ll not be guilty of such 
unsoldierlike conduct in future.” 

July 23.—A column was sent, un- 
der Brigadier Showers, in the hope 
of surprising and capturing some of 
the enemy’s guns on the left. The 
whole of the 1st formed part of this 
force, and, marching down, deployed 
off the road at a bridge to the right 
of Metcalfe’s picquet, H.M.’s 8th 
leading. After advancing a short 
distance in line, four companies, un- 
der Captain Greville, were ordered 
to the left of the road to clear the 
gardens up to Ludlow Castle; this 
they did, opposed by a numerous 
enemy. The main body of the corps 
meanwhile advanced so steadily and 
quickly, as soon to be in line with 
H.M.’s 8th, and, clearing Ludlow 
Castle, occupied a house to its right 
front. After remaining there for 
about half an hour, the order was 
given to retire, the enemy having 
successfully withdrawn his guns; the 
order was only accomplished for 
about 300 yards, when the adjutant 
of H.M.’s 61st called on us for assist- 
ance, many wounded having been 
taken into Ludlow Castle, and the 
enemy being on the advance. The 
1st immediately turned to the right 
about, and lined the walls of the 
grounds of Ludlow Castle, till all 
the wounded of the 61st were re- 
moved ; we then retired in skirmish- 
ing order, in alternate lines, with 
H.M.’s 8th. On this day the brave 
Colonef Seaton, 35th N.I., and bro- 
ther of Colonel Seaton of the Ist 
Fusiliers, was struck by a musket 
ball while humanely helping a 
wounded man; the ball entered di- 
rectly over his heart, but it fortu- 
nately glanced from the rib and 
passed out behind; he thus escaped a 
mortal injury, and we the loss of one 
justly esteemed. 

August 10.—The regiment was on 











* The drawing represents a gigantic Sepoy being transfixed by a British bayonet. 
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picquet at Metcalfe’s Compound ; the 
enemy attacked, bringing two guns 
to bear on the stable picquet, but 
were driven back. On the evening 
of the same day they again came on 
in force with like result. We lost 
nothing. 

August 11.—The enemy opened 
with artillery on Metcaife’s picquet, 
killing Colour-sergeant Grey, No. 8 
Company. 





“ Come, noble gentlemen, 

Let us survey the vantage of the ground— 

Call for some men of sound discretion ;— 

Let’s want no discipline, make no delay, 

For, Lord, to-morrow is a busy day.” 

August 12.—The enemy had, as 
above described, been for some days 
annoying the picquets in Metcalfe’s 
Compound from guns in and to the 
right of Ludlow Castle; we were 
not, therefore, surprised when, at 11 
p.M. on the lith, the Ist Fusilier 
picquets were relieved, and, on 
reaching camp, were told to be ready 
to turn out at 3 a.m. At that hour, 
then, the regiment was ready, and, 

arching round the ridge, so as to 
avoid being seen, joined the rest of 
theforce. We then moved off down the 
road leading to the Cashmere Gate; 
shortly after passing the Racket Court 
we moved off the road to the right, 
and then the three left flank com- 
panies under Greville were told off 
as skirmishers; while the remainder 
of the regiment acted as a support. 
The orders were concise and distinct : 
“Move up silently and take the guns 
at Ludlow Castle.” The manceuvre 
was accomplished in perfect silence 
—so much so, that the first word 
heard was the challenge of the 
enemy’s sentry: “Ho come dere?” 
“ Khou hye?” the reply was; “ Take 
that!” as the bullet entered his 
body. On this the skirmishers 
brought their right shoulders for- 
ward, and opened fire on the sur- 
prised enemy, who confusedly at- 
tempted to return it; those who 
could escape, quickly did so, but 
many were surprised and killed in 
houses. Only two guns had been fired 
when our men closed on the battery. 
Private Reagan, rushing forward, pre- 
vented the discharge of the third—a 
howitzer loaded with grape—which, 
primed and ready, was pointed on 
our men; the artilleryman was in 
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the act of applying the lighted port- 
fire, when Private Reagan bayoneted 
him, but at the same time received a 
severe wound, which will disable 
him for life; the fight continued 
confusedly for some minutes,. and 
about this time day dawned, when 
it was found we had captured four 
guns and killed many of the enemy, 
We then retired, bringing the guns 
safely into camp. Captain Gre- 
ville was again wounded, also Lieu- 
tenant Owen slightly. This was a 
most brilliant affair, satisfactory in 
every way; and, considering the 
proximity of the enemy’s post to 
Delhi, and that the action was 
fought under the guns of a heavy 
battery of theirs, the result must be 
considered as most felicitous and 
happy. Lieutenant Warner, Ist Fu- 
siliers, had the satisfaction on this 
occasion of testing the value of a 
regimental spit as a cutting weapon 
against a powerful native who came 
out sword in hand. The young sol- 
dier made such a stroke as knocked 
the Pandy down without even cut- 
ting his skin; the fallen enemy was 
quickly accounted for, however. 

This evening the regiment was 
ordered to be in readiness to march 
at 11 p.m., the 1st forming part of a 
force moving in the Allepore direc- 
tion; the corps moved at the time 


‘appointed. The weather, however, 


proved so stormy, that they were 
obliged to return the next morning, 
it being found impossible to get on 
the guns. 





“ Exeter.—There’s five to one, besides they 
are all fresh! 

SaLispuRy.—God’s arm strike with us, ‘tis s 
fearful odds.” 


August 25.—The corps moved at 
about 5 a.m. on the Allepore road, 
forming part of a force under Briga- 
dier-General Nicholson, sent to. at- 
tack a division of the enemy which 
had moved out from Delhi with the 
intention of capturing our siege train, 
then coming to us from Kurnaul. 
On reaching Hoordapore, our force, 
leaving the main road, marched 
across the country to the left, and 
continued to advance till about 11 
am. After halting for about an hour 
the route was continued over most 
difficult ground and swamps till 
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about 8 p.m., when the enemy were 
found occupying an old serai, or fort, 
armed with six guns, with a village 
to our left, where four guns were 
also placed: other guns were in the 
enemy’s camp in rear of this posi- 
tion. As the troops advanced, the 
artillery of the enemy opened on our 
column, which was, however, pro- 
tected greatly by the inequaiities of 
the ground. 

The advance continued steadily 
till in line with the serai, when the 
regiments were thrown in line to the 
left, and the General addressed a 
few short words to the men—short, 
_ but vastly to the purpose: “ Fusiliers, 
remember that the greatest successes 
of the British have ever been gained 
where the bayonet has been used, 
and the musket discharged when 
close to the breast of the foe! I need 
say no more.” Of course the men 
went and did it. 

Onr artillery had in the meantime 
come to the front and replied vigor- 
ously to the enemy’s guns. After a 
few rounds the 1st advanced in line, 
and charged and took the serai— 
the 6lst and Green’s Sikhs being 
engaged also in this. 

The enemy quickly retired, and 
began to mass in their camp, but, 
on our again attacking, retreated on 
the Delhi road, crossing the canal, 
and leaving the whole of their camp 
equipage, military chest, and guns 
(with the exception of two), in our 
hands. The Ist were halted at the 
canal, close to the bridge, held by 
about twenty men, till the enemy 
came down in such overpowering 
numbers and a heavy fire of shot 
and shell, that they were obliged to 
retire singly among a crash of cattle, 
carts, and guns. Two companies com- 
ing to support, the bridge was again 
held, which it was then attempted to 
blow up, but unsuccessfully. The 
enemy kept up a heavy fire from 
two guns till their tumbrils were 
exploded by Major Tombs’ well- 
directed shots. They then retired, 
and the engineers were able to effect 
the desired destruction of the bridge 
about 3 a.m. 

Our men were engaged till day- 
light, securing the guns and ammu- 
nition, after which they returned at 
once to camp, only halting for a short 
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space, having in thirty-six hours gone 
over some forty miles of bad road, 
fought a general action, and brought 
the trophies into camp! 

This was a most dashing affair, the 
importance of which cannot be too 
highly estimated, and the vigour 
and judgment displayed by General 
Nicholson cannot be too highly 
praised. By this victory, not only 
were the enemy well thrashed, and 
by the result greatly discouraged, 
but the road was most effectuall 
opened for our heavy guns, whic 
were brought into camp a few days 
subsequently without the slightest 
molestation ; and from that time only 
the siege of Delhi may be fairly said 
to have commenced. 





“Fair St. George 
Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons! 
Upon them! Victory sits on our helms.” 


After the 1st September our men 
were exercised in escalading in the 
engineers’ yard, and working-parties 
were told off for the trenches, which 
were pushed on resolutely to within 
200 yards of the walls. After the 
batteries were completed, the guns 
opened on the devoted city; and our 
batterie? having thundered on the 
walls, bastions, and town for some 
forty-eight hours, arrangements for 
the assault were completed. 

In order to relieve the columns 
selected for this, an attack was 
planned also on the right, and in both 
attacks our regiment bore a part. 
The right wing, under Major Jacob, 
attacking the Cashmere bastion by 
escalade, the left wing, consisting of 
130 men under Oaptain Wriford, 
forming a portion of the force acting 
on our right. As this last detach- 
ment started first from camp, we shall 
endeavour to describe its movements 
on this truly eventful day. 

The party passed out of camp at 7 
p.M. on the 13th, and proceeding to 
Hindoo Rao’s house, placed them- 
selves under Major Reid, who com- 
manded the right and right attack. 
There they remained with other 
troops intended to act in this direc- 
tion till 4 a.m., when the whole bod 
proceeded through Subzee Mundeh 
to Kissengunge. This is the second 
village on the road to Delhi, a sort of 
suburb to that place, and was reached 
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about daylight; and very shortly after 
the troops came in contact with the 
enemy, who seemed fully prepared 
for the fight, as was shown by the 
numerous replies to the sharp cracks 
of the rifles of the 60th on the right 
and left. 

The Simoor battalion (Goorkahs) 
led the attack, but shrank from the 
heavy fire poured in from thousands 
of the enemy. The Ist Fusiliers were 
then ordered to the front, and under 
a very heavy fire, cleared a bridge 
and breastwork, which the enemy 
held in force. It was here the brave 
Captain M‘Barnet, 55th Native In- 
fantry, doing duty with the Fusiliers, 
met a soldier’s death. Marching in 
front, and encouraging the men to 
the charge, he was shot in the fore- 
head, and died instantly. This gal- 
lant officer seems to have had some 
presentiment of his end, for he left a 
message to her he honoured most, 
that if he died, he wished her to 
know he died like a Highlander. 

It was then perceived that on the 
left flank the rebels had possession of 
a serai, built almost like a fort, and 
completely commanding the post 
taken; while in the front hardly less 
than 2000 men, in skirmishing order, 
were perpetually firing on our small 
body. Seeing it was. impossible to 
remain where the Fusiliers were, 
and Major Reid being about this 
time obliged to retire from the field 
severely wounded, Captain Wriford 
gave the order to charge a second 
breastwork in the front, which was 
quickly cleared ; but agin the enemy 
were discovered in overpowering 
numbers, as here both cavalry and 
infantry were in large bodies, and the 
fire was most deadly and unceasing. 
Lieutenant Owen was severely 
wounded, sixteen men lay dead in 
the road, and thirty-four were wound- 
ed. Application was therefore made 
for immediate support; but the ad- 
vance was so slow, and the pressure 
on the small party in front so great, 
that it was absolutely necessary to 
retire behind a small wall in rear. 
This was held for about three quar- 
ters of an hour by portions of the 
force, and here the poor Goorkahs 
suffered very severely. In fact, had 


not the flanks been partially pro- 
tected by garden walls, the party 
must have been annilhilated. 

It was about this time discovered 
that the enemy, emboldened by our 
check, were creeping to our rear, 
and therefore if any were to escape, 
a retreat must take place; the force 
then retired. in good order without 
further loss. In fact, the retreat was 
so well protected by the admirable 
firing, directed by Lieutenant Evans 
of the Artillery, that the enemy were 
quite unable to advance or molest the 
retreat effectively. 

It is well known to many that 
the entire force of the enemy was for 
a short time brought to bear on the 
Ist Fusiliers, and that though the 
plan of the attack failed in the object 
wished, yet that probably the re- 
sult attained was more important 
than had they succeeded in driving 
the enemy into Delhi, for by this 
fight hardly less than 8000 of the 
rebels were kept out of the city 
while the assault on the left was 
being successfully executed. 

During the time the above was 
taking place on our right, the right 
wing of the regiment, consisting of 
230 men, Major Jacob commanding, 
had at 44. mM. marched from camp, 
and having reached Ludlow Castle, 
halted and remained till about an 
hour after daylight, this delay being 
considered necessary to enable the 
artillery to knock down the sand- 
bags with which the active enemy 
had heaped the breaches during the 
night. |The men were then ordered 
to advance down the open road, with 
ladders in front, to escalade the Cash- 
mere Bastion, The movement was 
made under a heavy fire of grape and 
musketry. On reaching the ditch, 
it was found to be twenty feet deep, 
without water, down the slope of 
which the men easily slid, then plac- 
ing the ladders against the scarp, and 
mounting quickly, they were at the 
foot of the walls of Delhi, and the 
breach, though eighteen feet high, of- 
fering no great difficulty, was gained 
at once, the 1st entering the Cash- 
mere Battery through the embrasures. 
No sooner did the enemy see the 
white faces looking sternly on them,* 





* This may seem far-fetched, but the 


truth is, all the Ist had their muskets 
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than they turned and fled, and the 
bastion was ours. 

The 1st then advancing, cleared the 
church and took the rebels in the 
Water Bastion in flank, driving them 
in confusion before them. 

After having thus far successfully 
gone on, the wing moved to the right 
along the rampart, capturing the 
guns and stores of slot and shell 
abandoned by the enemy, who 
offered little resistance. A party 
of about thirty men, pursuing the 
flying enemy, got ‘separated from 
the main body. Captain Caulfield 
was the senior officer, with Captain 
Speke and Lieutenants Woodcock 
and Butler. With them were some 
Goorkahs, and men of Coke’s Rifles, 
under Lieutenant Nicholson: these 
advanced through the Oollege as far 
as the Magazine, but not knowing 
that it was the Magazine gate at 
which they stood, collecting all strag- 
glers together, retired by Skinner’s 
House, and found the men under 
Major Jacob advancing on the Cabul 
Gate. Lieutenant Woodcock, previ- 
ously to reaching this gate, ascended 
the rampart, and entered one of the 
small towers which project from 
the wall, and looking in the direc- 
tion of the Lahore Gate through an 
embrasure, was surprised. to see a 
large body of men returning from 
the Subzee Mundee into the city by 
the Lahore and Ajmeer gates. In his 
estimation there were not less than 
10,000 cavalry and infantry. Seeing 
these, and feeling sure they were the 
enemy who had been driven in by 
the right attack, he seized an Enfield 
rifle from one of the men to try the 
range, when some one laid his hand 
on the butt, and said, “ Don’t fire; 
these are Cashmere troops!” ‘ No,” 
replied Woodcock; “t Cashmeres ne- 
ver wear white clothes.” On this the 
officer turned to the 9th Lancers, who 
were then drawn up immediately 
under the walls. Some words passed, 
and men or officers rode out to the front 
to reconnoitre. The officer had bor- 
rowed Lieutenant Woodcock’s glass, 
and was hurrying away with it, when 
Lieutenant Woodcock asked, “ Am I 
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mistaken in asking General Nichol- 
son for my glass.” “ Ah, is it yours ? 
Well, I shall know you again,” as 
he hurried away—for the General 
now saw exactly how matters 
stood, and was thoroughly aware 
of the importance of moving on, 
which, however (from the confusion 
after such an assault, and the failure 
of the attack on the Gumma Muzjid, 
and no artillery having joined as 
ordered). was impossible. A lament- 
able delay at the Cabul Gate, there- 
fore, took place for two hours. | For 
thus far all had gone most happily; 
the assault had been wonderfully 
successful, and the loss, compared to 
the result, almost nothing. The 
enemy had been driven back from 
every point attacked, and we had 
got a firm footing in the city. 


—— 


“ Charge, Chester, charge ! on, Stanley, on! 

Were the last words of Marmion.” 

After this delay the men were or- 
dered to charge three guns held by 
the enemy, two of which were in a 
lane, and one on the rampart. This 
lane, up which our braves had to 
charge, was tolerably straight, about 
twelve feet wide, but narrowed in 
places by projecting buttresses or 
towers, with parapets; and these 
small buildings narrowed the road- 
way where they were to about three 
feet. Therampart also, of which they 
formed, as it were, a part, was ob- 
structed by them; for above they 
were constructed so as to form guard- 
houses, in which a few men could be 
sheltered from the weather. The 
city-side of the lane was bounded by 
houses with flat roofs and parapets ; 
and all these different points were 
strongly occupied by the enemy, now 
returned in great force, as above men- 
tioned. 

About 160 yards up this formida- 
ble position was a brass field-gun, 
pointing straight in the line of ad- 
vance, and about 100 yards in rear 
of this was a second which com- 
manded the first; behind both was a 
bullet-proof screen; and as it were 





slung behind, to enable them to use their hands in ascending the breach ; conse- 
quently there was not a shot fired at the enemy till the breach was entered; till 
this was gained, the men had no muskets in their hands. 
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projecting from without the wall was 
the Burn Bastion, armed with heavy 
field-pieces, and capable of containing 
a thousand men. 

Our men charged up to and took 
the first gun, and advanced to within 
ten yards of the second, where the 
fire of grape and musketry, and 
shower of stones and round shot, 
which were thrown by hand, was so 
severe that none could stand it; and 
after seeking shelter, as far as was 
possible in such a place, we were 
compelled to retire, and unable to 
bring off the captured gun. At this 
place Lieutenant Butler greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, doing his utmost 
to encourage the men; and how he 
escaped with life is a perfect marvel, 
fer he was quite up to the bullet- 
proof screen, where two bayonets were 
thrust out at him, and there he had 
to stand between their points, till, by 
firing his revolver down the loop- 
holes, he caused the men who were 
thrusting at him to withdraw their 
weapons. 

After a brief pause the men were 
called on again to advance, and re- 
sponded as British soldiers are ever 
wont. The first gun was again cap- 
tured and spiked by Captain Greville ; 
but a little beyond, Major Jacob fell 
mortally wounded; and there, as the 
brave man lay, he still urged his 
men on against the foe. Captain 
Caulfield of the 3d Native Infantry, 
who on this day led the first com- 
pany, tried to urge the men on; and 
almost immediately Captain Greville, 
who had been recalled from an- 
other street, advanced to the front, 
and took command of the corps. 
Lieutenant Wemyss was about this 
time hit while advancing to the front 
and encouraging the men, and almost 
immediately Captains Greville, Caul- 
field, and Speke, with Lieutenants 
Woodcock and Butler, were wounded, 
General Nicholson also fell here -with 
a mortal injury. The men, who were 
greatly discouraged at seeing Major 
Jacob and so many officers fall, hesi- 
tated, and felt they could do nothing 
against such a fire in such a place; 
they therefore retired to the Cabul 
Gate, which they held. 

It is surmised that in this lane eight 
officers and fifty men of the 1st were 
placed hors de combat. 
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Major Jacob and Captain Speke 
were both mortally wounded; and it 
may be not unbecoming to pay a 
tribute, small though it be, yet due to 
the brave. Jacob was an officer 
of great experience, having been pre- 
sent through the Cabul and Sutledge 
campaigns with his corps, and was 
subsequently engaged on the frontier 
in command of a regiment of horse, 
He was in the prime of life, quiet 
and gentlemanly in manner, kind to a 
degree, yet firm. He was loved by 
the men, and the officers looked to 
him as a friend. The great peculi- 
arity of Major Jacob was, I should 
say, exceeding coolness in action; 
and, riding as he did at the head of 
his men on a white horse, how he 
escaped so long was to us a matter 
of wonder. His temperament fitted 
him admirably for the command of 
men, and in action enabled him to 
take advantage of any oversight on 
the part of the enemy. Soldiers ever 
look up with confidence to such a 
leader, and no wonder the men of the 
1st looked up to him. Long will he 
be remembered in the corps he loved 
so well; and never will a better sol- 
dier command the first Fusiliers. 
Captain Speke, 65th Native Infantry, 
joined shortly after the battle of 
Bardul Ki Serai, and it was not long 
before we found by the ring of the 
metal that he was formed of sterling 
stuff. Rather reserved in manner, he 
might at first be considered cold, 
but underneath flowed the warm 
stream of human kindness. He was 
devotedly fond of his profession, 
more particularly that which calls 
forth the active energies; and for a 
fight there was no better captain 
than Speke, and his hardy wiry 
frame fitted him for the hardships of 
such a campaign. He entirely gained 
the hearts of the men of his company 
by carrying in one of the wounded 
men, Private Brock, who had his 
leg shattered by a round shot; and 
the poor fellow, I am told, said to 
the doctor, after he had been under 
the knife, “Ah, doctor, if I die, 
tell Captain Speke how much I 
feel his kindness.” Yes, these are in- 
deed the acts which bind men and 
officers as one, and make them invin- 
cible in fight, for the blow falls pro- 
perly directed and concentrated, by 
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the full force of all willingly applied. 
In all our fights Speke had his share, 
escaping unhurt till the last. Strange 
to say, he had almost no pain, and 
retained his mental powers though 
his wound was very severe. Firmly 
yet humbly did he depart this life, 
deeply lamented by all who knew 
him. 

After the repulse from the lane. 
the regiment retired to the Cabul 
Gate, which they continued to hold, 
together with other troops composing 
the first column, notwithstanding a 
very annoying fire of grape and 
musketry from the mutineers, which 
continued very heavy till 5 p.m. 
The 1st remained at the Cabul Gate 
till the evening of the 15th, when 
they were ordered to take up their 
quarters in some narrow lanes and 
streets between the Moree Bastion 
and the Cabul Gate. In the course 
of the day, however, a party of men 
under Captain Beatson, attached to 
the regiment, and Lieutenant Monney, 
were sent to occupy the Moree Bas- 
tion. 

Early in the morning, on the 16th, 
forty men of the regiment under 
Colonel Burn, with Lieutenants 
Cairnes and Vibart, proceeded to 
take possession of a house about a 
quarter of a mile further down the 
banks of the canal. This was done 
without opposition. A party of Her 
Majesty’s 75th meanwhile advanced 
still further on, and occupied Jung- 
Bahadoor’s house. On the evening 
of the 17th the rest of the regiment 
and right wing joined this party, 
with the exception of the men at the 
Moree Bastion. 

At daylight on the 18th, a column, 
consisting of Her Majesty’s 8th and 
75th Foot, and some Sikhs, were sent 
to take the Lahore Gate. Fifty of 
the 1st were sent as a support. 
Colonel Burn, Campbell, and Vibart 
accompanied this party. The ad- 
vance was up a narrow street lead- 


ing into Chandne Chouk, where 
the insurgents had a 24-pound 


howitzer posted, which played on 
us with grape as we advanced, aided 
by a smart fire of musketry from the 
windows of the houses on both sides 
of the street. The 8th and 75th 
were driven back, though they had 
the gun in their possession at one 
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time. The 1st were then ordered 
to the front to cover the retreat. 
This was done slowly, without much 
loss, till we eventually got back to our 
old quarters. In the course of the day, 
Beatson and Monney also joined us 
from the Moree Bastion. 

It was now determined to get pos- 
session of the Burn Battery by means 
of sapping up to it gradually, and 
accordingly Lieutenant Wallace with 
twenty men were sent during the 
afternoon to occupy a house in ad- 
vance of Jung Bahadoor’s, in the 
direction of the Burn Bastion. The 
following day (the 19th), Lieutenant 
Vibart was also sent with another 
party of twenty men to take posses- 
sion of a house still further in ad- 
vance, and completely overlooking 
the Burn Battery. A fusilade was 
kept up between us and the Pandies, 
fromm behind loop-holes and walls, 
the whole of this day, till evening, 
when some of the 8th Foot and 4th 
Sikhs were ordered up to take and 
hold the Burn Battery; this they did 
without meeting any opposition; and 
early next day the remainder of our 
regiment also came up, and proceed- 
ed to occupy the Lahore Gate, which 
was found deserted. The men to- 
day were in a very unruly state, and 
the remark made to me by an ex- 
perienced officer is singularly appli- 
cable, “That no men will act pro- 
perly with officers of whom they know 
nothing.” Moreover, much brandy, 
beer, and other intoxicating liquors 
were left so exposed by the enemy, 
that it would seem they had almost 
been left about purposely, and though 
the officers endeavoured to persuade 
their men that the liquor was poison- 
ed, they did not succeed in persuad- 
ing them that such was the case, as 
one old soldier, a thirsty soul, taking 
up a bottle of brandy, and looking at 
it, said, ““Oh no, sir, the capsule is 
all right, Exshawe and Oo. : lettering 
all correct ; no poison in that.” 

In the evening, Lieutenants Wal- 
lace and Vibart received orders to 
march back to our old quarters near 
the Moree Bastion, from whence, 
together with Lieutenants Monney 
and Campbell (who had remained 
there with a few men the whole 
time), we proceeded to the Jamma 
Musgid, where, after waiting about 
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an hour, we got orders from Colonel 
Burn to join him at the Delhi Gate, 
or rather at a larger house in one of 
the streets not far off. 

The next day, No. 6 Company was 
sent to reinforce the left wing at the 
Subzee Mundee Serai, where they 
had remained stationed ever since 
the morning of the 14th. On the 
23d, the left wing joined the right 
at the Delhi Gate. On this evening, 
Lieutenant Cairnes, who had gone 
through the whole campaign with- 
out missing one turn of duty, and 
had ever been foremost when work 
was to be done, was taken ill of 
cholera, and died in a few hours. 
He was much beloved by the men, 
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and respected by his brother officers, 
The regiment remained at the Delhi 
Gate, and had to farnish guards for 
that, the Tur Koman Gate, and also 
the Wellesley Bastion. On the even- 
ing of the 24th, however, we were sent 
on a scouring expedition to clear out 
that portion of the city. About 
thirty of the inhabitants fell victims 
to us, the men being fully persuaded 
that they had taken part in the 
siege, giving assistance to the enemy. 
All women were carefully protected 
from injury and insult. 

Since the 27th, the regiment has 
remained in Mahomed-Ali-Khan’s 
mansion, merely furnishing a daily 
guard for the Cashmere Gate. 


List of Officers who marched from Dugshai with the 1st European Bengal 
Fusiliers, on the 13th May, 1857. 


Major Jacob. Wounded at the action of Nujjufghur—mortally at Delhi. 


Captain Dennis. 
certificate. 

Greville. 
wounded, Delhi. 

,, Wriford. Had Delhi fever twice. 
Lieut. Hodson. 
Adjutant Wemyss. 
Quartermaster MacFarlane. 

Lieut. Daniell, Severely wounded, 
Lambert. 


” 


fever. 
» butler. 

Mundah—sun-stroke. 
., Cairnes. 
Wallace. 
» Owen. 

attack on Delhi. 
, Brown. 
Ellis. 


Sun-stroke, twice. 


Struck down by the sun when in action at Subzee Mundah—sick 


Wounded, Bardul Ki Serai—capture of guns, 14th—severely 


Wounded in Subzee Mundah, and again in storming of Delhi. 


Suffered from sun-stroke, , 

Monney. Joined the regiment with detachment, 1st July 1857. 

Walters, Sun-stroke while in action, Subzee Mundah—subsequently Delhi 

Knocked down by a stone or round-shot, thrown in the lane Subzee 
Died of cholera after the capture of Delhi. 


Wounded, capture of guns, Ludlow Castle—and severely in the right 


Wounded, Bardul Ki Serai—attacked with cholera, and after a very 


severe illness went on sick leave. 


Chapman. Delhi fever. 


» Warner. 


Joined before the first action. 


Colonel Welchman. 
Captain Brown. Do. 


Severely wounded, 


Subzee Mundah. 


Do. 


Officers attached to the Corps at different periods after first engagement. 


Captain + oy 6th. Mortally wounded in assault of Delhi. 


Lieut. Hadby, 36th N., I. 
» Weavell, 45th N. I. 

Captain Caulfield, N. L 
» MacBarnet, 55th N. I. 

Lieuti Woodcock, 55th N. I. 
»  Vibart, 59th N, I. 


Died of cholera. 


Wounded in assault on Delhi. 
Killed, right attack, capture of Delhi. 
Wounded in assault of Delhi. 


» Edwards, 45th N.I. Attached for a short time—present at Nujjufghur. 


» Proctor, 38th N, I. 
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Captain Stafford, 36th N. I. 
» Law, N.I 
» Beatson, N. I. 
» Graydon, 16th N.L Blown up in assault; severely injured. 


Medical Staff. 


Surg. Brougham. In medical charge, 1st E. B. Fusiliers, ) marched from Dugshai ; 
Assistant-Surg. Charles, 1st E. B, Fusiliers. present from first to last. 
Surgeon Keates, 60th N. I. Attached to the corps for a few weeks. 

a Oakly, N. I. Attached to the corps for about two months. 
Apothecary Marshall. 
Steward Bond. 
Assistant-Apotheecary Fox. 
Apprentice Stretton. 

a M‘Hatton. 


Non-commissioned Officers and Privates of the 1st Fusiliers. 


Killed in action, . ; . ‘ . ; 61 
Mortally wounded, , . ; ° ; 19 
Dangerously do. . : : ; ‘ , 2 
Severely do, . ‘ ‘ ‘ . - 1238 
Slightly do, . ‘ , . ‘ ofl 
Had cholera, A ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 4: ee 
Died from cholera, . 4 ‘ . é 44 

from other diseases, . > A . 5 10 


” 





NOTE TO ARTICLE “THE COMPANY'S RAJ” IN NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


Ir was not without much misgiving that we adopted the statement—which 
appeared in our article on the Company’s Raj, in November last (p. 624,) 
on the subject of the Nana Sahib’s claims on the British Government—that 
the pension was granted to the Peishwah and his heirs. Our own impres- 
sion of the facts was altogether different, and we had treated the claim as 
wholly unfounded, when we received from a high official authority a state- 
ment which misled us. We were just going to press, and could only bow to 
the supposed superior information of our informant. 

The words of the treaty of 1st June, 1818, under which the old Peishwah 
surrendered to Sir John Malcolm, are these: “That Bajee Rao shall receive 
a liberal pension from the Company’s Government for the support of himself 
and family”—an ambiguous expression, which, taken alone, might seem to 
admit the interpretation of “him and his heirs.” We have since, however, 
inquired further, and are happy to be able to revert to our original conclu- 
sion, and to remove even the shadow of a suspicion on the good faith of the 
Company’s Government. Sir John Malcolm himself, in his letter to Mr. 
Secretary Adam reporting the transaction, under date 13th June, 1818, writes 
as follows: “I therefore fixed his pension at one lac more than that enjoyed 
by Amrut Rao, as considering it only temporary, being for his life, and 
including all his family and future dependants, with whom we had not made 
separate terms.” This language leaves no doubt as to the understanding 
upon which the surrender of Bajee Rao took place. The pension was for his 
life only, and to include all claims on the part of his family. 

With respect to the adoption of the pretended heirs, we are also now 
enabled no less conclusively to refute the claim which has so strangely found 
a qualified credence among some official persons in this country. The follow- 
ing is a copy of the official letter from the Commissioner at Bithoor reporting 
the circumstance :— 
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From G. J. Jonnson, Esq., Commissioner, Bithoor, to G. Swiyron, Esq., Secretary 
to the Government.—Fort William, 14th June, 1827. 


“Sir,—I have the honour to report, for the information of the Right Honour- 
able the Vice-President in Council, that Bajee Row adopted two children on the 
7th instant. 

“9. When informed that such was his purpose, a day before the ceremony took 
place I hinted to him that it might have been better had he given me the oppor- 
tunity of informing his Lordship of his intentions. 

“3. He replied that he had been unwell for some time past, and at that mo- 
ment laboured under an attack of fever (which I am aware was the case), and 
that he did not deem it proper longer to put off what eventually he had deter- 
mined on performing. 

“4, Under these circumstances I did not think I had any right to offer further 
remarks; the ceremony was completed. 

“5. The names of the two boys are Suddchoo Rao, aged four years; and 
Doondy Rao (the Nana Sahib), aged two years and a half: oe are the sons of 
two Brahmins who have lately resided at Bithoor, and arrived from the Deccan 
about one year ago. 

“6. It has been intimated to me that Bajee Row would consider it a great 
compliment were I to present a Klulluth to him, and receive one in return on 
this occasion. I of course declined so doing until I had received the orders of | 
Government, which I now have the honour to solicit.—I have, &e. 

(Signed) G. T. JOHNSON, Commissioner. 

Brrnoor, Commissioner’s OFFIce, - 

14th June, 1827.” 


This document makes it perfectly clear that this Doondy Rao or Punt, the 
Cawnpore butcher, is no blood-relation whatever to the deceased Peishwah, 
and that so far from meaning to confer on him the rights of succession now 
claimed, Bajee Rao did not even think it necessary to communicate the 
intended adoption to the Supreme Government. It is an established principle 
in Hindoo public law that political rights do not pass by adoption, unless 
guaranteed at the time by the paramount power; and as the Peishwah did 
not even solicit such a guarantee, it is clear that he knew his interest in the 
State pension to be only a life one, and had no thought of its being continued 
to the adopted son. We have already explained that adoption is a matter 
of religious obligation among Hindoos who have no male representative to 
perform the funeral rites. Bajee Rao, being a Brahmin, would naturally be 
solicitous that his pyre should be fired by an orthodox hand—Dardaniique 
rogam capitis permittere flamma—and in strict accordance with the law, 
the whole of his enormous personality became the prize of the wandering 
‘“‘ Brahmins from the Deccan,” who had the good fortune to be intrusted with 
the offiee. 











